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By  what  magic  is  it  that  our  great  men  have  agreed 
together  to  make  fools  of  themselves?  It  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  southern  slave  might  mistake  for  a  pass 
an  open  letter,  requesting  the  first  person  he  should  meet 
to  give  him  a  sound  flogging;  hut  it  would  be  a  rare  piece 
of  stupidity,  even  for  him,  after  once  getting  the  lashes  well 
laid  on,  to  persevere  in  using  his  unlucky  paper  for  a  pass. 
Such  doltishness,  however,  is  wisdom  itself  compared  with 
the  conduct  of  our  great  men  in  Church  and  State.  They 
have  the  more  than  slavish — more  than  asinine  stupidity, 
to  carry  about  with  them  open  letters  recommending  every 
honest  man  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  a  set  of  hypocrit- 
ical villains  ;  and  yet  they  gravely  pretend,  as  if  no  body 
could  interpret  but  themselves,  that  these  letters  are  passes 
or  orders,  authorizing  them  to  go  to  certain  j)eople,  and 
commit  certain  robberies.  FlosfCfed  ever  so  often — their 
passes  hold  good. 

The  papers  to  which  we  refer  are  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  and  the  Holy  Bible,  according  to  both  of  which  the 
taking  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  stands  in  the 
highest  class  of  villany. 

Well,  here  are  our  reverend  Doctors  of  Divinity,  with 
the  morals,  and  consciences,  and  eternal  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  their  keeping,  who  in  one  breath  preach  from  the 
Bible  that  it's  "  a  mortal  sin  to  steal  a  pin,"  and,  in  the  next, 
appeal  to  the  same  Bible  to  show  that  stealing  a  man  or  a 
woman  is  no  sin  at  all  !  Are  they  really  unable  to  read 
their  pass,  or  do  they  think  we  are  ?— or,  do  they  think 
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posterity  will  not  read  it?  Surely,  if  these  Divines  arc 
resolved  to  go  on  advocating  and  practicing  wholesale  rob- 
bery, the  sooner  they  fling  away  their  Bibles  the  fewer 
floggings  they  will  get. 

And  here  is  a  successful  politician — a  pure  democrat,  an 
"equal  rights"  man — who  has  aimed  at  the  high  dignity 
of  being   the   whole   people's   head-servant — whence   we, 
one  of  the   people  who   placed   him   where  he  is,   claim 
the  right  to  speak  freely  of  his  movements.     In  his  first 
step,  if  he  has  not  made  a  fool  of  himself,  he  has  suffered 
others  to  do  it.     On  the  Holy  Bible  which  forbids  all  op- 
pression and  fraud,  does  he  swear  to  administer  according 
to  a  Constitution  which  ordains  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  LIBERTY  without  due  process  of  law.     With 
these  two   jnisses  he  sets  out,  and  the  first  piece  of  ser- 
vice he  does  the  people  is  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very 
"wise"  in  our  forefathers  to  violate  the  Constitution  in  a 
million  or  two  of  cases,  and  be  silent  about  it ! — He  means 
to  do  as  they  did,  &c.     To  say  nothing  about  votes,  pos- 
terity has  rods  in  pickle,  and  the  sooner  such  politicians 
get  rid  of  the  Constitution,  the  sooner  they  will  be  rid  of  a 
recommendation  that   these  rods  be  applied  to  their  own 
backs.      Let  them  take  our  advice,  and  hereafter  put  a 
coffie-chain  in   the  place  of  the  sacred   book,   and  on  it 
swear  to  support   the  "  corner   stone"  of  our   republican 
institutions,  according  to  the  views  of  George  McDuffie. 
It  is  a  wise  thing  for  a  fellow  who  is  determined  on  a  piece 
of  villany,  to  have  papers  which  will  not  go  against  him 
on   trial.      None   of  the   patriarchs,    before  Calhoun   and 
McDuffie,  gave  the  genuine  jjass  to  the  pockets  of  the 
laboring  people. 
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SLAVERY,    AIND  THE  BIBLICAL   REPERTORY. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  CROTHEKS,    PASTOR  OF  THE   PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  GREENFIELD, 

OHIO. 

(Continued  from  page  133.) 

An  examination  of  the  Scripture  proof  that  "  the  Mosaic  institutions  recognize  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery,"  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Vieic  of  the  subject  of  Slavery 
contained  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  for  April,  1836,  in  which  the  Scripture 
argument  it  is  believed,  is  very  clearly  and  justly  exhibited.  Pittsburgh, 
1836.     For  gratuitous  distribution.'" 

A  SLAVE  is  one  who  is  bought,  sold,  or  held  as  property. 
This  feature  of  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  all  our 
American  slave  states.  According  to  a  law  of  South 
Carolina,  "  slaves  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken  and  reputed 
to  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and 
possessors,  their  administrators  and  assigns,  to  all  intents, 
constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever."  (See  Stroud.) 

In  the  paragraph  under  review,  we  have  three  texts  to 
prove  that  "  slavery  was  tolerated  among  the  ancient  peo- 
ple of  God ;"'  and  in  a  note  a  number  of  texts  '•  on  the 
manner  in  which  slaves  were  acquired,''  and  as  to  "  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  treated." 

1.  Let  us  examine  the  proof  that  "  slavery  was  tolerated 
among  the  ancient  people  of  God."  The  first  is,  "  Abra- 
ham had  servants  in  his  family  bought  with  money."  Gen. 
xvii.  13.  Here  we  have  the  monstrous  assertion  that  the 
term  servant  necessarily  means  a  slave.  This  is  assumed 
by  all  who  undertake  to  justify  slaveholding  from  the 
Scriptures.  Professor  Hodge,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Romans,  informs  us  that  the  word  servant  is,  in  Greek,  a 
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slave.  And  with  frightful  consistency,  he  assures  us  that 
the  phrase,  (Rom.  vi'.  22,)  ^^  Become  "^servants  to  God^'' 
ought  to  be,  become  slaves  to  God !  To  keep  the  South 
in  o-ood  spirits,  wo  must  behevo  ]iot  only  that  Abraham 
kep^  slaves,  but  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  slave- 
holder !  Of  course  heaven  must  be,  on- a  larger  scale,  like 
one  of  those  establishments  which  line  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi.  When  they  find  a  text  which  recognizes  mas- 
ters or  servants,  they  consider  it  triumphant. 

First.  It  will  prove  that  every  country  in  Christendom 
is  a  slave  region.  On  every  farm  in  Great  Britain  there  arc 
servants.  Every  statute  and  every  instrument  of  writing 
which  obligates  tenants,  and  keepers  of  cattle,  &c.,  calls 
them  servants,  and  their  landlord  or  employer  master.  Is 
Great  Britain  a  slave  region?  And  in  our  own  country 
every  white  apprentice  is,  in  his  indenture,  called  a  ser- 
vant.    Is  he  a  slave  ? 

Second.  It  will  prove  that  slavery  is  the  only  kind  of 
servitude  which   the   Scriptures    approve.      At  one  "fell 
swoop,"   it   would  unchurch  the   professors  at  Princeton, 
and  every  master  and  servant  in  our  free  states.     If  the 
term  servant,  of  itself,  and  necessarily,  signifies  a  slave,  it 
follows  not  only  that  the  kiuordomof  God  has  always  been 
like  the  kingdom  of  the  devil,  in  regard  to  servitude  and 
personal  rights,  but  that  voluntary  and  requited  servitude 
is  a  modern  innovation,  for  which  there   is   neither  pre- 
cedent nor   example   in   Holy  Writ;   and  therefore   it  is 
at  least  doubtful   whether  a    voluntary   servant   and  the 
master,  who  pays  him  wages,  oucrht  to  be  received  into 
the  Church,      For  if  inspired  men  always  passed  them 
by  unnoticed — if  those   whom  they   instruct    and  recog- 
nize as  believers  vx'-ere  slaves  and  slavcmasters  exclusive] y^ 
where  shall  we  find  example  for  admitting  the  voluntary 
servant  and  his   master,  till  they  qualify  themselves   by 
slavery?      Thus  the  assumption  in  question  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  not  that  God  tolerated  slavery,  but  that  he  toler- 
ated nothintrelse. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  assume  that  the  term  servant 
never  means  a  slave  would  be  equally  absurd.  It  would 
suppose  that  either  there  were  no  slaves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Church,  or  that  the  inspired  writers  never  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  them— either  of  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  fact. 
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The  same  word  (obed)  properly  rendered  a  servanty 
(and  sometimes  very  improperly  translated  hondmeii  and 
hondservant)  is  the  term  used  to  express  either  a  servant 
or  a  slave. 

Here  the  important  inquiry  arises,  How  shall  we  know 
when  the  term  servant  means  a  servant  in  the  ^ood  sense, 
and  when  it  means  a  slave  1  The  rule  is  simple,  and 
easily  applied.  When  it  is  used  in  reference  to  one  in  the 
Church  or  kingdotn  of  God,  under  his  lau>  of  love,  it 
vieaJis  one  who  labors  voluntarily  for  7vages  ;  but  when  it 
is  used  in  reference  to  the  kingdofn  of  Satan,  where  the 
law  of  love  has  no  jilace  it  vicans  a,  slave.  The  fact  that 
the  law  of  Moses  uses  the  word  servant  only ;  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  one  which  of  itself  means  a 
slave,  is  important.  It  shows  that  both  slaves  and  servants 
never  were  allowed  in  God's  kinofdom.  The  history  of  our 
own  country  illustrates  this  matter. 

In  one  half  of  our  states  we  have  slaves,  in  the  other 
servants  only.  The  consequence  is,  many  persons  have 
ceased  to  use  the  term  slaves,  both  in  writing  and  conver- 
sation. It  is  not  necessary.  When  we  hear  of  the  servants 
in  Virginia,  and  the  servants  in  Pennsylvania,  every 
body  understands  it.  But  a  little  more  than  half  a  century 
since  it  was  otherwise.  In  Virginia,  besides  slaves,  there 
were  also  servants — poor  men  from  Germany  and  Britain, 
who,  to  pay  their  passage  across  the  ocean,  and  procure 
somethinof  to  commence  business  with,  had  sold  themselves 
for  a  term  of  years,  for  what  they  considered  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  In  the  meantime  both  slavery 
and  servitude  existed  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  state  of 
things  there  was  necessity  for  the  term  slaves,  as  well 
as  servants.  No  two  neighbors  could  understand  each 
other  without  them  both.  But  slavery,  (as  it  does  in  every 
country  where  it  exists.)  soon  banished  vohmtary  servitude 
from  Virginia  and  other  states,  principally  by  making  it 
disreputable.  In  the  mean  time,  through  the  labors  of 
such  Abolitionists  as  Dr.  Franklin,  slavery  was  banished 
from  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  states.  The  result 
was,  the  word  slave  began  to  be  laid  aside.  It  now  creates 
no  difficulty  or  confusion  to  hear  of  the  servants  in  any 
part  of  the  Union  provided  we  know  to  what  state  the 
speaker  has  reference. 
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So  it  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  region  round  about. 
There  were  but  two  kingdoms — the  kuigdcm  of  God, 
inckiding  the  liouse  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  tlie 
kingdom  of  SaUm,  embracing  all  the  heathen  nations  on 
earth.  Tiiese  kingdoms  were  separated  by  a  line  more 
deep  and  broad  than  that  which  separates  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. On  one  side  God  was  the  chief  magistrate  ;  on  the 
other  tile  prince  of  darkness.  The  principles  and  laws  by 
wiiich  these  kingdoms  were  governed  were  as  unlike  and 
opposite  as  heaven  and  hell.  Wliere  inspired  writers, 
therefore,  speak  of  servants,  there  is  no  difticulty  in  under- 
standinof  them,  provided  we  know  to  which  of  these  king- 
doms they  have  reference. 

We  shall  ilhistrate  this  by  disposing  of  one  of  the  texts 
quoted,  "as  to  the  manner  of  treatuig  slaves."  It  is  Exod. 
XX.  10,  where  the  Lord,  in  the  fourth  commandment,  for- 
bids masters  to  require  or  permit  their  servants  to  profone 
the  Sabbath.  Let  us  place  by  the  side  of  it  Deut.  xxiii.  15, 
where  Israelites  are  required  to  protect  every  servant  esca- 
ping to  them  from  his  master.  The  man  whom  the  Lord 
allows  an  Israelite  to  hold  is  (obed)  a  servant ;  so  is  the 
man,  escaping  from  his  master,  whom  the  nation  is  to 
protect  at  all  hazards.  From  the  mere  fact  that  the  one  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  under  a  law  framed  in  heaven,  and 
calculated  to  promote  his  present  and  eternal  happiness, 
we  know  that  he  is  a  servant  laboring  voluntarily  for  a 
man  who  is  bound  to  give  him  just  wages.  Here  God 
approves  the  relation.  But  from  the  mere  fact  that  the 
other  is  from  the  devil,  where  present  rights  are  disre- 
garded, and  where  the  regulations  of  servitude  are  as 
wicked  as  devils  and  bad  men  would  have  them,  we  know 
that  he  was  a  slave.  Hence  the  nation  is  required  to  pro- 
tect him.  The  same  God  who  required  them  to  restore  to 
an  enemy  a  stray  ox  or  an  ass  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,)  forbade  them  to 
restore  a  runaway  slave.  An  ox  or  ass  is  lawful  property. 
Bat  to  hold  a  man  as  property  is  a  damniuGf  sin  ;  and 
Israel  must  not  wink  at  it,  though  it  should  involve  them  in 
war  with  their  slaveholding  neighbors.* 

♦  A  man  found  guilty  of  assisting  a  slaveholder  to  catch  a  runaway,  or  refusing 
to  assis'  him  to  escape  from  his  master,  would  have  been  excommunicated  from 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  same  man,  remiming  imrenirent,  will  be  excluded 
from  \\\i  Christian  Church,  just  as  soon  as  "the  Mosaicinstitutions  are  recog- 
nized as  in  hailnony  with  eternal  principlts." 
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Were  we  to  hear  from  such  Biblical  scholars  as  some  of 
our  southern  governors  that  in  the  word  servant  there  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Holy  Land  was  a  slave  region; 
?ind  that  the  fourth  commandment  requires  and  regulates 
slavery,  we  could  bear  it.  But  woe  worth  the  day  !  is  this 
the  Biblical  instruction  which  our  youth  are  drinking  in 
at  Princeton  ? 

But  we  are  told — Abraham  hovght  his  servants.  True  ; 
and  in  no  other  way  can  a  man  lawfully  become  the  master 
of  servants — all  that  has  been  said  about  the  '■'■Jive  ways'''  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Many  good  men  have 
bought  servants,  who  for  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and"  the  glory  of  them,"  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  slave. 

Here  again  another  absurd  principle  is  assumed,  viz  : — 
that  huying  a  man.,  necessarily  means,  not  buying  him  of 
himself  as  Jacob  was  bought  by  Laban,  or  as  Joseph  bought 
the  Egyptians  for  servants  to  Pharaoh,  but  buyino-  him  of 
some  third  person  as  Potiphar  bought  Joseph  of  the  Ish- 
maelites.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  God  tolerated  slavery  ;  but  to  the  tremen- 
dous conclusion  that  slavery  is  the  only  kind  of  servitude 
for  which  there  is  example  in  the  Bible.  Of  course  those 
farmers  who  used  to  buy  servants  from  Europe,  sinned 
against  God  and  their  neighbor.  But  slave-buyers  in  the 
south  are  sustained  by  the  example  of  the  purest  men  in  the 
Old  Testament  church. 

He  must  be  remarkably  unacquainted  with  his  Bible,  who 
does  not  know  that  buying  a  man  sometimes  means,  secu- 
ring a  right  to  his  services  for  a  limited  time  by  paying  him 
a  price  ;  and  sometimes  it  means  buying  him  of  some  neigh- 
bor who  claims  the  right  to  dispose  of  him  as  property.  In 
other  words,  sometimes  it  means  buying  a  servant  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  sometimes  it  means  buying  a 
slave.  And  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  always  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  simple  question,  Who  sold  him  7  In  this 
way  we  decide  whether  buying  any  thing  is  right.  We  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Psalms  that  Jacob  served  ;  and  that 
Joseph  was  sold  for  a  servant.  They  were  both  bought, 
and  they  both  served.  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  us  which 
was  a  servant,  and  which  the  slave  ;  for  we  all  know  that 
Jacob  sold  himself;  and  Joseph  was  sold  by  others  without 
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his  consent.  To  buy  corn  of  its  lawful  owners  is  right.  But 
to  buy  it  of  thieves  is  to  partake  witli  them  in  the  guilt  of  steal- 
ing. Jacob  sent  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn.  His  cha- 
racter and  the  fact  that  God  approved  it  rebukes  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  sent  his  children  to  trade  with  thieves.  Abraham 
bought  the  services  of  men  and  women  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  slavery  take  it  for  granted  that  he  did  not  buy  them  of 
themselves,  and  that  God  approved  it.  How  does  it  come 
that  Jacob  and  Abraham  fare  so  differently?  Happily  for 
Jacob,  we  have  no  legalized  system  of  cornstealing,  for  the 
defence  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  character. 
But  unhappily  for  Abraham,  we  have  a  system  of  mansteal- 
ing  which  cannot  be  sustained  without  libels  on  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  character  of  the  God  whom  he  served. 

There  are  two  ways  of  buying  servants.  Let  us  look  at 
them,  and  see  which  comports  best  with  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Holy  One. 

1.  They  are  sometimes  bought  of  some  neighbor  who  for 
a  certain  sum  gives  the  purchaser  a  license  to  make  them 
work  without  wages.  Thus  they  are  bought  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  and  all  those  dark  regions  where  devil  worship 
prevails.  Thus  Potiphar  obtained  his  Hebrew  slave.  And 
God  has  recorded  that  lie  vas  stolen  ;  and  when  he  e'ave 
his  law  by  Moses,  he  required  that  every  manstealer  should 
be  put  to  death. 

2.  Servants  are  sometimes  bought  by  paying  them  Avhat 
they  consider  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services,  and 
taking  their  obligation  to  serve  for  a  limited  term.  In  this 
way  Jacob,  and  the  Egyptians  were  bought ;  and  this  is 
the  way  contemplated  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Hence  we  hear 
incidentally  the  phrase.  If  thy  brother  vmx  poor  and  sell 
himself.  Lev.  xxv.  47.  This  way  of  buying  servants  has 
this  great  convenience — there  is  no  fraud,  no  injustice,  no 
cruelty,  no  oppression  connected  with  it.  All  parties  are 
pleased  ;  all  are  partakers  of  the  benefit.  It  is  a  transac- 
tion which  the  purest  mind  in  the  universe  can  contemplate 
with  pleasure. 

We  have  two  questions  to  ask  the  author  of  the  article  in 
the  Repertory.  Which  of  these  ways  does  the  devil  most 
approve  ?  Your  knowledge  of  the  elevation  of  that  wicked 
one,  and  of  the  whole  history  of  his  reign,  compels  you  to 
say  the  first.     Again — which  of  these  ways  comports  best 
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with  the  character  of  your  Heavenly  Father  ?  But  you  have 
answered  this  inquiry  aheady.  The  very  design  of  the 
article  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  was  to  rebuke  the  Aboli- 
tionists for  saying  that  God's  way  and  the  devil's  way  of 
buying  servants  are  not  the  same,  xind  tnus  you  have 
paid  the  devil  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him,  by 
any  good  man,  since  the  world  began.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested as  an  apology,  that  this  was  not  the  necessary  result 
of  your  views  of  the  character  and  will  of  the  Most  High — 
but  to  save  the  seminary  from  the  storm  which  the  father 
of  mischief  and  sin  has  raised  against  the  Abolitionists. 
It  may  be  so.  And  it  reminds  us  of  the  answer  of  a  poor 
Indian  when  asked  why  he  prayed  to  the  bad  spirit,  and  not 
to  the  good.  He  replied,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  bad 
spirit,  and  wished  to  keep  him  in  a  good  humor  by  saying  his 
prayers  to  him.  This  course  is  likely  to  become  fashiona- 
ble. The  enemy  of  souls  lately  raised  a  mob  to  pull  down 
a  college  and  theological  seminary  in  Missouri,  on  suspicion 
that  the  professors  were  opposed  to  slavery.  The  president 
to  quiet  the  blaspheming  wretches,  stepped  forward  and 
assured  them  that  he  had  bought  one  slave,  and  expected  to 
buy  more.  And  they  dispersed  V\Aith  a  shout  of  approbation, 
like  that  with  which  their  master  was  cheered  when  he 
proposed  the  ruin  and  enslavement  of  the  human  race. 
Q,uere — How  long  will  a  devil's  blessing  give  prosperity  to 
our  public  institutions  7 

A  servant  bought  with  monet/,  means  a  servant  in  the 
good  sense.  It  never  did  mean  any  thing  else  in  any  land, 
or  inanyage,  excepting  where  themoralsand  themindof  the 
comnmnity  were  polluted  by  slavery.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  households  in  Pennsylvania  used  to  be  servants  of 
this  description.  When  "  the  good  man  of  the  house"  was 
inquired  for,  the  answer  frequently  was,  "  He  is  gone  to 
Philadelphia  to  buy  servants  from  Scotland  or  Ireland." 
Many  of  these  servants,  by  industry  and  economy  after 
their  term  expired,  became  wealthy.  We  could  name  some 
of  their  sons  who  are  slaveholders.  These  sons  are  zealous 
advocates  for  holding  slaves.  Their  proof  is,  Abraham 
had  servants  bought  with  money.  Were  you  to  remind 
them  that  their  fathers  were  bought  with  money,  and  there- 
fore their  children  must  be  the  sons  of  slaves,  your  life 
would  be  in  danger.      They  would  lynch  or  dirk  you  for 

29 
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believing  that   a   servant    bought  with   money  means 

slave. 

Abraham's  servants  were  pious— hence  they  were  to  be 
circumcised.     They  were  the  souls  whom  he,  and  Sarah, 
and  Lot  had  gotten  (Heb.  made)  in  Haran.  Gen.  xh.  5, 
i,  e.,   they  were  the  proselytes   they  had  made — so   the 
phrase  was  understood  before  the  slave  trade  commenced. 
They  followed  him  because  he  was  a  mighty  prince,  a 
prophet,  and  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.     They  became 
his   servants   because  they  wanted   employment,   and   he 
wanted  servants.      There  were   no   slaves   in  Abraham's 
house  when  the  angels  visited  him.  Gen.  xvin.     A  young 
man  killed  and  dressed  the  calf,  Sarah  did  all  the  baking, 
and  Abraham  all  the  waiting  at  the  table.     Where  were  his 
hundreds  of  servants  ?     In  their  own  tents,  with  their  own 
families,  ready,  no  doubt,  to  entertain  strangers  after  the 
pious  and  hospitable  example  of  their  pastor. 

[To  be  continued.] 


SLAVERY   AND    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

BY  KEV.    SAMUEL   J.   MAY. 

[Concluded  from  page  90-] 

In  the  October  number  of  this  Magazine  we  gave  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  those  parts  of  the 
Constitution,  under  which  the  abettors  of  slavery  attempt  to 
shelter  that  most  atrocious  system  of  outrage  upon  human 
rights.    We  hope  we  made  it  apparent  to  our  readers  that 
the  Ma^na  Charta  of  our  civil  liberties  was  not  intended  to 
be,  andls  not,  by  any  fair  construction,  instrumental  to  the 
continued   oppression  of  the  colored   people  of  the  land. 
So  far  from  there  being  in  the  Constitution  (as  there  is 
generally  supposed  to  be)  a  guarantee  of  slavery,  there  can- 
not be  found  in  it  so  much  as  an  explicit  recognition  of  its 
existence.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention  are  to  be  considered  no  more  answerable  for 
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the  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  of  these  United  States, 
than  for  the  continuance  of  lotteries,  distilleries  or  brothels. 
True,  there  are  several  articles  in  the  Constitution  framed 
with  reference  to  the  slave  system  existing  in  some  of 
the  States.  But  how  are  they  framed  ?  So  as  to  counte- 
nance and  encourage  the  abomination  ?  By  no  means.  Far 
otherwise,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this 
disquisition.  They  are  so  framed  that  they  may  remain 
unchanged  after  slavery  shall  be  abolished.  Indeed  we  see 
not,  if  there  were  no^'slaves  in  the  land,  how  any  or  any  part 
of  these  articles  could  be  spared,  excepting  only  the  words 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  in  Art.  I.,  Sec.  I.  And  it 
surely  would  not  be  worth  while  to  be  at  any  great  trouble 
to  procure  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
erasure  of  these  words.  They  might  be  suffered  to  remain, 
as  the  IX.  Sec.  of  Art.  I.  has  remained  ever  since  1808 — a 
dead  letter.  As  to  ^he  other  passages,  upon  which  so 
much  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  would  have  it  be- 
heved  that  slavery  is  upheld  by  our  Constitution,  Art.  IV., 
Sec.  III.  C.  3,  and  Sec.  IV.  Any  one  may  see  at  a  glance,  that 
if  these  should  be  erased,  others  of  precisely  the  same  import 
would  need  to  be  substituted  for  them.* 

The  more  we  have  studied  tkeir  work,  the  more  plainly 
has  appeared  to  us  the  especial  pains  which  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  took,  so  to  construct  those  parts  of  it, 
in  which  there  were  necessarily  references  to  the  dissimilar 
population  of  the  several  states,  as  to  leave  with  each  state 
all  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  civil  disabilities  upon  any 
portion  of. its  people.!  And  moreover,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently take  pains  to  show,  they  have  secured  to  us  several 
important  means  and  facilities  for  effecting  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  other  great  evils  in  the  country,  which  we 
should  not  have  had  if  these  states  had  continued  under 
the  original  confederation. 

But  before  we  pass  to  that  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  several  facts  highly  impor- 
tant in  this  connection. 

And  first,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  Federal  Convention 
instituted  the  general  government  of  this  republic,  so  that 
it  recognizes  as  its  constituents  all  in  the  several  states  who 

•  See  October  number,  page  86.  t  See  page  85. 
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are  therein  admitted  to  the  elective  franchise,  in  its  lotcest 
appHcation.  (See  Art,  1.,  Sec.  I.,  Ch,  1.)  At  that  time,  in 
several  of  tlie  states,  a  white  complexion  was  not  one  of  the 
qualifications  of  voters ;  colored  men  were  free  men,  elect- 
ors ;  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  made  no  exception 
of  them.  That  this  was  not  unintentional  is  put  beyond 
question  by  the  well-known  fact,  that  some  of  the  southern 
members  of  the  Convention  urged  that  the  exception  of 
colored  men  should  be  made,  and  their  proposal  was 
rejected  "by  a  respectable  majority."  We  believe  that 
majority  looked  forward  in  confident  expectation  of  the 
time  when  there  would  be  no  slave  in  this  republic,  then  so 
zealous  for  freedom ;  and  when  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  "  found- 
ed upon  so  casual  and  trifling  a  distinction  as  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin."'  There  was  a  spirit  then  abroad  in  our 
land  which  threatened  to  extirpate  every  vestige  of  oppres- 
sion ;  and  the  men  who  devised  the  plan  of  our  general 
government  were  careful  not  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
its  way. 

If  our  readers  need  any  thing  more  to  confirm  them  in 
the  assurance  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  no 
such  intention  respecting  slavery  as  is  now  generally  attri- 
buted to  them — that  they  had  no  thought  of  giving  the 
countenance,  much  less  the  guaranty  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  such  an  outrageous  system  of  injustice  and 
cruelty — we  say,  if  our  readers  need  to  be  more  fully  per- 
suaded of  this,  let  them  only  consider  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  some  of  those  men  in  reference  to  this  very  matter. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  they  had  acted  as  members  of 
the  Convention,  several  were  zealously  engaged  in  societies 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery — societies  which  proposed  to 
proceed,  and  for  a  number  of  years  did  proceed  upon  the 
same  plan,  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties of  the  present  day.  They  procured  eloquent  men  to 
address  the  public  upon  this  "delicate"  and  "exciting" 
subject.  They  published  in  papers  and  pamphlets  of  every 
size,  for  general  circulation,  some  of  tlie  sentiments  that 
are  now  denounced  as  incendiary  and  insane.  They  sent 
into  the  slaveholding  states  earnest  appeals  to  the  citizens 
thereof  against  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow  men.  They 
moreover  petitioned   Congress,   and    prayed   "their  hon- 
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orable  bodies  to  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power 
vested  in  them,  for  discouraging  every  species  of  traf- 
fic in  the  persons  of  our  feUow-men."  In  all  these 
measures  several  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  heartily 
concurred — especially  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  to  misunderstand  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
an  instrument  to  which  he  had  given  the  sanction  of  his 
name ;  or  to  disregard  any  of  the  provisions  he  had  deli- 
berately helped  to  make  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  will  give  an  extract  from 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  presented  in  February,  1790, 
about  two  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Dr.  Franklin  as  president,  and  in  behalf  of  a  society  which 
embraced  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  venerated 
men  of  that  day,  and  among  them  several  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Convention  : — 

"  That  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almighty 
Being,  alike  objects  of  his  care,  and  equally  designed  for 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  Christian  religion  teaches 
us  to  believe,  and  the  political  creed  of  Americans  fully  coin- 
cides with  the  position.  Your  memorialists,  particularly 
engaged  in  attending  to  th3  distresses  arising  from  slavery, 
believe  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  present  this 
subject  to  your  notice.  They  have  observed  with  real 
satisfaction  that  many  important  and  salutary  powers  are 
vested  in  you,  '  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;'  and 
as  they  conceive  that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be 
administered,  vntliout  distinction  of  color.,  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  people,  so  they  indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing 
expectation,  that  nothing  which  can  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care  will  be  either  omitted 
or  delayed. 

"From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally 
the  portion,  and  is  still  the  birth-right  of  all  men  ;  and 
influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity,  and  the  princi- 
ciples  of  their  institution.,  your  memorialists  conceive 
themselves  bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen 
the  bands  of  slavery,  and  promote  a  general  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these  impressions  they 
earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of 
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slavery  ;  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  resto- 
ration of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men,  who  alone,  in  this 
land  of  freedom,  are  degraded  nito  perpetual  bondage,  and 
who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freedom,  are 
groaning  in  servile  subjection ;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  toward  this  distressed  race,  and  that  you 
2viU  step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for 
discouraging  every  species  of  traffic  iu  the  persons  of  our 
fellotv-?/ien.''^ 

(Signed,)  Benjamin  Franklin,  President. 

The  memorial,  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  was 
obviously  written  and  presented  by  men,  wholly  uncon- 
scious that  any  restraint  had  been  imposed  upon  the  sym- 
pathy, they  might  feel  for  suffering  fellow-beings  any 
where,  and  of  any  complexion  ;  or,  upon  the  free  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  and  feelings  respecting  slavery  ;  or, 
upon  the  fall  exertion  of  all  the  moral  power,  they  could 
bring  to  bear  against  the  abominable  thing,  either  in  the 
community  at  large,  or  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  They 
seem  to  have  understood  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
very  much  as  we  do.  They  knew  that  that  charter  of  our 
republic  did  not  confer  upon  the  general  government  the 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  several  states,  but  left  it  to 
be  done  by  the  legislatures  of  those  states  ;  precisely  as  it 
left  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  many  other  public  vices. 
Nor  have  abolitionists  of  the  present  day  ever  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  that  Congress  did  possess  the  power  in 
question.  But  we  believe,  and  the  memorialists  of  1790 
believed,  that  many  important  and  salutary  powers  are 
vested  in  Congress,  which,  if  rightfully  exercised,  may  go 
far  towards  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  without  distinction  of  color ;  and  that 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  Congress  and  out  should  urge  that 
body  to  "  step  to  the  very  ver^e  of  their  power"  to  relieve 
the  oppressed,  and  restore  all  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
birthright. 

Let  us  now  look  carefully  through  the  grossly  misrepre- 
sented Constitution  of  our  country,  and  see  what  are  the 
powers  vested  in  our  general  government,  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  system  of  slavery;  and  what 
other  provisions  there  are,  by  which  the  friends  of  liberty 
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out  of  Congress  are  assisted  to  prosecute  the  great  cause 
they  have  espoused. 

And,  first,  we  would  point  to  the  VIII  Sec.  of  Art.  I, 
where  we  read  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states."     Now  no  power  of  this  kind  could  have  been  exer- 
cised under  the  old  confederation.     Each  state  alone  was 
then  authorized  to  forbid  the  prosecution  of  any  kind  of 
traffic  within  its  limits.     There  was,  therefore,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  great  enlargement  of  the  prerogative  of  the  general 
government  by  the  Constitution.     It  was  so  considered  at 
the  time,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  rejoiced,  that  now 
there  was  a  power   competent  to  the  entire  suppression, 
throughout  the  country,  of  a  traffic  the  most  horrid  that  has 
ever  disgraced  our  earth.     The  members  of  the  convention 
foresaw  the  application  of  this  power  to  the  African  slave  trade, 
else  why  did  they  insert  a  clause  in  the  next  section,  providing 
that  this  power  should  not  be  so  exercised  prior  to  1808. 
So  soon  as  the  time  specified  had  expired.  Congress,  clothed 
with  the  authority  it  received  from  the  Constitution,  did 
come  forward,  and,  affixing  the  blackest  epithet  to  that 
trade,  denounced  against  all  who  might  thereafter  engage 
in  it,  the  severest  punishment  human  hands  can  inflict.     It 
was  a  glorious  Act.  The  praise  of  it  has  resounded  through- 
out the  world  ;    and  still   resounds,  though  the  Act  has 
.  proved  lamentably  ineffectual.     We  stop  not  again  to  in- 
quire how  the  majority  of  that  convention,  which  so  care- 
fully avoided  giving  any  explicit  support,  or  even  counte- 
nance to  the  slave  system,  should  have  been  brought  per- 
emptorily to  defer  that  act  of  mercy,  which  they  evidently 
intended  Congress  shovld  perforin.     Who  they  were  that 
voted  for  the  prohibition  in  the  IX  Sec,  or  who,  that  si- 
lently consented  to  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
v/e  cannot  ascertain.     Probably  there  were  in  that  venera- 
ble body,  some  wise  and  even  humane  men,  who,  like  some 
of  the  same  description  in  our  day,  saw  what  was  right, 
and  desired  it  should  be  done,  but  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
have  it  done  immediately.     But  we  must  leave  our  exposi- 
tion of  their  conduct,  in  this  particular,  as  it  is  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  this  work,  pages  82,  83  and  84.     We  wish 
not  to  screen   from  censure  whatever  they  did  that  was 
wrong.     We  did  not  expect,  nor  endeavor  to  show,  in  the 
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former  part  of  this  disquisition,  that  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution did  all  for  the  relief  of  the  colored  population,  that 
justice  and  humanity  demanded.  We  only  insisted  that 
they  brought  the  states  of  this  confederacy  into  no  agree- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  any  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  introduced  not  an  article  nor  a  particle  into  the 
frame  of  our  general  government,  which  is  any  hindrance 
to  the  enfranchisement  to-day  of  all,  who  are  in  slavery. 
And  our  present  expectation  and  endeavor  is  not  to  show 
that  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress  all  power 
over  slavery  in  our  republic.  But  we  insist  that  it  in- 
vested Congress  with  some  powers,  and  guaranteed  to  the 
benevolent  in  the  land  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  a  power, 
which,  if  exerted  aright,  will  subvert  the  foundations  of  that 
burning  mountain  of  crime  and  misery,  which  throws  its 
threatening  shadows  over  our  whole  country. 

If  it  he  right  (o  understand  the  lirst  clause  of  the  passage 
we  have  quoted  from  the  VIII  Sect,  of  Art.  I,  ("Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreigri  na- 
tions,") as  it  has  ever  been  understood,  and  was  understood 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  themselves  ;  if  it  be  right 
to  understand  that,  by  this  clause,  the  power  was  conferred 
on  Congress  to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade,  then  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable,  that,  by  the  other  clause,  ("and  among 
the  several  states,")  an  equal  authority  was  conferred  over 
the  equally  wicked  traffic  in  human  beings,  which  is  now 
carried  on  between  the  several  states.  In  1819,  during  the 
pendency  of  "  the  Missouri  question,"  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston  appointed  Daniel  Webster,  George  Blake, 
Josiah  Quincy,  James  T.  Austin,  and  John  Gallison,*  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  Congress  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  discharged  u^ell  the 
duty  assicrned  them.  We  have  the  document  which  they 
prepared  and  signed.  And  we  are  happy  to  quote  from  it 
the  following  passage  most  pertinent  to  our  purpose: — "No 
person  has  ever  doubted  that  the  prohibition  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade  was  completely  within  the  authority  of  Congress, 
since  the  year  1808.     And  why?     Certainly,  only  because 

♦  Mr.  Gallison  was  a  younpr  man  cf  tranpcendent  excellence,  who  died  in  1820, 
universally  lamented.  The  other  gentlemen  ef  that  committee  are  still  alive. 
But  where  are  they  ?  Among  the  friend.s  of  the  outraged  slaves?  We  see  them 
not!    We  hear  not  from  them ! !    Are  they  dead  while  they  live? 


A, 
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it  is  embraced  in  the  regulation  oi foreign  commerce;  and, 
if  so,  it  may,  for  the  hke  reason,  be  prohibited  since  that  pe- 
riod, betv)een  the  states.  Commerce  in  slaves,  since  the 
year  ISOS,  being  as  much  subject  to  the  regulation  of  Con- 
gress as  any  other  commerce,  if  it  should  see  fit  to  enact 
that  no  slave  should  ever  be  sold  from  one  state  to  another, 
it  is  not  perceived  how  its  constitutional  right  to  make  such 
provision  could  be  questioned." 

Here,  then,  according  to  the  unai'-oidable  construction  of 
the  passage — the  construction  put  upon  it  by  those  who 
framed  it,  and  must  have  known  what  they  meant — the 
construction  sanctioned  in  our  day  by  the  '-great  expounder" 
and  other  distinguished  civilians,  here,  the  Constitution  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress  a  mighty  power,  which, 
had  it  been  applied,  as  in  all  consistency  it  should  have 
been,  at  the  same  time  to  the  domestic  that  it  was  to  the 
foreign  slave  trade,  ere  this  would  have  broken  up  efiectu- 
ally,  entirely,  in  all  its  parts,  the  accursed  system  of  mer- 
chandise in  men.  We  should  not  have  been  called  to  la- 
ment in  our  day  that,  notwithstanding  its  legal  abolition, 
the  African  trade  is  still  carried  on  as  largely  as  ev^er,  and 
"  with  greater  keenness,  ferocity,  and  waste  of  life  ;"  and 
that  the  American  slave  trade  is  increasing  yearly  in  amount 
and  in  its  circumstances  of  cruelty.  Oh  !  had  our  general 
governm.ent  done  its  duty  then,  exerted  its  undoubted  au- 
thority with  an  equal  hand  in  1808,  it  would  not  have  been 
tt)ld  to  the  world  in  1836,  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
120,000  human  beings  have  been  exported  from  one  state 
alone.*  Let,  then,  the  blame  and  the  disgrace  of  the  con- 
tinued traffic  in  our  fellow  men,  since  1808,  rest  where  they 
belong ;  not  with  the  members  of  the  federal  convention, 
but  with  the  members  of  Congress  and  their  constituents. 

The  power  to  abolish  this  trade  between  the  several  states, 
although  it  has  lain  dormant,  is  still  vested  in  Congress  , 
and  may  yet  be  exerted  with  great  effect.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Constitution  ;  no  such  authority  having 
belonged  to  the  general  government,  under  the  former 
confederation. 

*  "The  Virginia  Times  states  that  intelligent  men  estimate  the  number  of 
slaves  exported  from  Virginia  within  the  last  twelve  monthg,  at  120,000.  About 
40,000  of  these  they  say  have  been  sold  for  about  24,000,000— the  rtst  have  been 
.carried  out  of  the  state  by  planters  who  have  removed." 
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We  would  next  diroct  the  attention  of  all,  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  examination,  to  the  17th  clause  of  the  same 
section,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  where  it  reads — 
"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  cxcvc\sc  cxdiisive  leg-is- 
lation  in  all  cases  u-halsoevcr,  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acce[)tance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  (fcc."  No  one  can  reason- 
ably suppose  theframers  of  the  Constitution  foresaw  the  im- 
portance, to  which  thi^  article  would  attain,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  great  question,  which  now  agitates  our  country 
from  its  extremities  to  its  centre.  Still  it  seems  to  us  if  they 
liad  intended,  as  some  would  have  it,  to  preclude  any  action 
of  Congress  subversive  of  slavery,  that  they  would  have 
used  in  this  place  less  unlimited  and  peremptory  terms  ;  for 
although  the  position  of  the  capital  was  not  then  determined, 
it  was  highly  probable  it  would  be  located  partly,  if  not 
wholly  in  the  slave  states.  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  presume 
that  those  able,  careful,  patient  men  duly  considered  this  as 
well  as  every  other  })art  of  the  Constitution,  and  used  the 
best  words  they  could  11  nd  to  express  precisely  the  authority 
they  meant  to  confer.  For  we  cannot  be  forced  to  believe, 
they  would  have  consented,  that  the  capital  city  of  our  Re- 
public should  be  what  it  has  become,  the  great  market,  ex- 
change and  thoroughfare  of  slave-dealers  ;  and  would  have 
withheld  from  the  general  government  the  atuhority  to  ex- 
pel such  a  disgrace  and  nuisance  from  its  especial  jurisdic- 
tion.    No.  We  cannot  believe  this. 

Whatever  our  opjiosers  may  wish,  or  imagine,  and  try  to 
persuade  others  to  believe  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended,  here  we  have  in  their  own  language  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  on  this  point.  No  words  could  have 
been  more  plain  and  determinate.  "  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  Icffislntion  in  all  cases  wJiat- 
soever.^^  The  legislative  authority  conferred  by  this  clause 
is  unlimited  over  the  whole  District  of  Columbia.  So  soon 
therefore  as  Congress  can  be  induced  to  enact  a  prohibition 
of  slavery  there  it  will  be  as  much  within  its  power  of 
legislation  to  do  so,  as  any  other  ordinary  act  of  local  poiicy.* 

*  Some  there  are,  perhaps  many,  who  suppose  tiiat  Congress  cannot  interfere 
with  this  abomination,  standing  in  all  its  iiideousness  within  the  very  purlieus  of 
the  Capitol,  because  of  soir.e  conditions  which  they  have  heard,  or  imagined  the 
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As  it  happens — under  existing  circmnstances — the  autho- 
rity conferred  upon  Congress,  in  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion now  before  us,  is  of  the  highest  consequence.  Not  being 
invested  with  any  authority  over  the  system  of  slavery  iu 
the  several  states,  it  can  do  nothing  directly  to  abolish  it  in 
those  states.  But  the  clause,  we  are  considering,  makes  it  the 
imperative  duty  of  our  general  government  to  hear  the  re- 
presentations, which  may  be  made  to  it  of  the  slavery,  and 
the  slave  trade  within  its  own  jurisdiction  ;  to  institute  a 
thorough  inquiry  concerning- these  outragesupon  humanity; 
to  entertain  a  full  and  free  discussion  respecting  them  ;  and 
to  enact  such  laws  or  devise  such  measures  as  shall  tend  to 
establish  justice,  in  sure  domestic  tranquility  and  promote 
the  general  welfare.  Thus  it  is  enabled,  nay  required,  to 
to  do  indirectly,  in  effect,  what  it  may  not  attempt  to  do  by 
any  direct  action.  For  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  of  the  intrinsic  wickedness  of  slaveholding,  of 
its  demoralizing  influences,  and  its  impoverishing  tendency 
— as  reasons  why  it  should  be  abolished  in  the  District — 
will  apply  with  equal  pertinency  to  it  elsewhere.  And 
thus,  while  laboring  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  nay  are 
bound  to  do,  under  the  Constitution  to  accomplish  the  re- 
demption of  the  7000  in  the  District,  the  friends  of  impartial 
liberty  in  Congress,  will  be  loosening  the  chains  of  the  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen,  who  are  elsewhere  groaning  under 
our  republican  despots.  This  the  slaveholders  and  their 
abettors  foresee,  and  they  are  greatly  alarmed  at  it.  Con- 
scious that  the  system,  they  would  uphold,  cannot  bear  to 
be  scrutinized,  they  try  to  prevent  the  eye  of  inquiry  from 
being  turned  towards  it ;    and  are  therefore  furious  in  their 

states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  prescribed,  in  the  cession  of  tlie  District.  But 
the  history  of  thai  transaction  does  not  inform  us  of  any  such  conditions.  The 
only  article  in  "  the  Act  of  cession,"  which  presci  ibes  any  limitations  to  the  j  os- 
session  thereby  given  of  the  District,  or  any  iimitatjons  to  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress,  is  the  following — "  Provided  tiiat  nothing  herein  contained, 
shall  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States  any  right  of  property  in  the  soil, 
or  to  affect  the  rights  of  individuals  therein"  (i.  e.  in  the  soil)  "otherwise  than 
the  same  shall  or  may  be  transferred  bv  such  indiv  duals  to  the  United  States." 
(Burch's  Digest,  p.  214.)  We  have  also  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  ablest  civi- 
lians, that  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  control,  regulate  or  abolish  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  Dis;rict.  Nor  indeed  do  we  see  how  it  would  have  been 
Constitutional  for  Congress  to  have  acceeded  to  any  such  condition,  as  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  prescribed,  seeing  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is  explicit 
and  imperative  on  this  point,  that  it  '^  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever." — Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Mass.  A.  S. 
Society. 
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opposition  to  any  movement  in  Congress  regarding  slavery 
in  tlie  District.     They  have  even  presumed  to  assert,  that 
any  action  oi'  the  general  government  on  the  subject  would 
be  unconstitutionat,  because  it  may  not  do  indirectly,  what 
it  has  no  power  to  do  directly.     This  proposition  has  been 
received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  as  if  it  were  sclf- 
evidently  true.     Yet  nothing  can  be  more  false  and  absurd. 
Congress,  in  like  manner,  lias  no  power  to  suppress  or  regu- 
late the  manufacture  or  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  our  several 
states  ;  but  who  would  therefore  claim  that  Congress  may 
not  listen  to  complaints  of  the  misery  and  crimes  flowing" 
from  this  source  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  institute  the 
most  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  :  entertain  a  full 
and  free  discussion  respecting  it  ;  enact  a  law  for  the  entire 
or  partial,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  of  the  rum 
trade  within  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  publish  throughout  the 
country,  a  detailed  report  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which 
may  have  brought  it  to  this  decision  l     Who  would  for  a 
moment  question  the  right  of  Congress  to  do  all  these  things 
in  the  case  supposed?  And  yet  obviously  it  could  not  do  all 
these  things  without  promoting  the  suppression  of  the  rum 
trade  in  the  several  states ;  and  thus  doing  indirectly  what 
it  has  no  authority  to  do  directly.     Numerous  other  illustra- 
tions of  this  point  might  easily  be  given,  if  there  were  any 
need  of  them.     But  one  will  suffice.     This  is  enough   to 
show  to  every  mind,  not  blinded  by  passion  or  fear,  that  tlie 
position  our  opposers  have  taken  is  utterly  untenable.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  slavery,  because  it  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  all  its  abominations,  is  a 
subject,  which  may  be,  and  must  be,  thoroughly  examined 
and  discussed  in  the  councils  of  our  nation.     The  violence 
and  fury  of  the  southern  gentlemen  have  only  increased  the 
necessity  for  this.     They  outrage  the  right  of  petition  and 
the  liberty  of  speech  ;  and  these  sacred  rights  must  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained  just  where  they  have  been  assailed. 
Thus  the  discussion  of  slavery  on  the  floor  of  Congress  is 
as  justifiable  as  it  is  inevitable. 

So  we  see,  that  by  this  17th  clause  of  the  Vlllth  Section 
of  the  1st  Article  of  our  Constitution,  a  wide  door  is  opened 
through  which  a  Hood  of  light  may  be  poured  in  upon  the 
dark  places  of  the  South,  and  the  way  of  duty  and  of  safety 
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made  plain  before  those,  m^io  are  now  sitting  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death. 

Our  readers,  those  of  them  to  whom  the  subject  of  this 
disquisition  may  be  wholly  new,  will  not  be  more  surprised 
than  we  have  been  to  find  so  much  in  our  Constitution,  aus- 
picious to  the  cause  of  our  enslaved  countrymen.  Until  we 
examined,  we  really  supposed  there  was,  (for  every  body 
said  there  was)  in  the  formation  of  our  general  government 
something  like  a  guaranty  to  the  slave  holders,  that  they 
should  be  undisturbed  in  their  violations  of  human  rights  ; 
should  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  limbs,  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  millions  of  our  fellow-men.  But,  as  we  think  we 
have  shown,  we  have  found  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  much  that  is  favorable  to  the  cause  we  have  so 
much  at  heart. 

If,  however,  we  had  found  in  the  Constitution  the  worst 
article  that  has  ever  been  attributed  to  it,  we  should  not 
have  despaired  ;  for  there  is  also  in  it  the  most  ample  and  ex- 
plicit provision  for  its  own  amendment.  Every  part  of  it 
was  left  by  its  framers  subject  to  revision  and  improvement, 
whenever  those  who  live  under  it  may  see  cause  to  revise 
and  improve  it.  There  is  not  an  article,  section  or  clause, 
which  may  not  with  the  sanction  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
be  now  altered  or  annulled,  excepting  only  that  one,  which 
provides  that  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal  suifrage 
in  the  Senate  ;  and  even  that  may  be  altered  if  the  state  will 
consent  to  an  alteration.  The  Vth  Article,  to  which  we  re- 
fer, is  most  explicit  to  this  effect.  And  moreover  all  the 
means  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  redress  of  any  griev- 
ances, that  may  exist  in  the  land  ;  or  to  accomplish  any 
plans  of  improvement,  either  with  or  without  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  are  secured  to  us,  so  long  as  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Constitution  is  respected.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  for  con- 
sultation, and  remonstrance  are  guaranteed  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  this  republic,  as  explicitly  as  possible.  Cone^ress — 
the  highest  power  in  the  land,  is  j)eremptorily  forhiddeii  in 
any  way  to  abridge  them. 

What  more  can  we  ask  for  ?  We  are  free  to  exert  all  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  we  possess  ;  and  these  alone 
are  mighty,  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  all  the 
strong  holds  of  Satan.     With  these  alone  we  purpose  to  com- 
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bat  slavery  ;  and  it  must  yield  !  This  system  of  abomina- 
tions will  be  uprooted,  overthrown,  annihilated  !  Tiie  fear 
and  hiry  of  its  supporters  are  presages  of  our  victory.  They 
dare  not  commit  their  base  cause  to  an  honorable  conflict 
with  facts  and  arguments,  in  the  fair  field  of  free  discussion. 
But  come  they  must  to  this.  They  may  vapor,  and  vaunt, 
and  threaten  and  rave.  But  all  this  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  our  age  demand, 
that  nothing  should  stand,  which  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  They  my  secede  from  the  Union,  but  this  will  give 
them  no  relief.  They  will  be  just  as  near  to  God,  just  as 
near  to  truth,  just  as  near  to  the  abolitionists.  They  must 
secede  from  the  earth  ;  nay,  they  must  dissolve  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  before  they  can  escape  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  openly  and  fairly  the  great  question  of 
liberty  and  slaveiy.  They  cannot  avert  the  discussion,  nor 
avert  its  issue,  which  must  be  fatal  to  slavery. 

"guided  by  our  country's  laws, 

For  truth,  and  riuht,  and  suflering  man. 

Be  ours  to  strive  in  freedom's  cause 
As  Christians  may— as  freemen  can! 

Still  ponrin<jon  unwilling  ears, 

That  truth  oppression  only  fears." 


IS  SLAVERY  FROM  ABOVE  OR  FROM  BENEATH? 

"  Every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above,  and  comeih  down  from 

the  FATHER  OF  LIGHTS." 

Outline  of  an  inquiry  into  the  genius  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem^ and  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
subject  of  human  rights. 

The  spirit  of  slavery  never  takes  refuge  in  the  Bible  of 
its  oicn  accord.  The  horns  of  the  altar  are  its  last  resort. 
It  seizes  them,  if  at  all,  only  in  desperation — rushing  from 
the  terror  of  the  aveno:ers  arm.  Like  other  unclean  spirits, 
it  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  its  deeds 
should  be  reproved.     Goaded  to  madness  in  its  conflicts 
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with  common  sense  and  natural  justice,  denied  all  quarter, 
and  hunted  from  every  covert,  it  breaks  at  last  into  the  sa- 
cred enclosure,  and  courses  up  and  down  the  Bible,  seekino^ 
rest  and  finding  none.  The  law  of  love,  streaming  from 
every  page,  flashes  around  it  an  omnipresent  anguish  and 
despair.  It  shrinks  from  the  hated  light,  and  howls  under 
the  consuming  touch,  as  the  demoniacs  recoiled  from  the 
Son  of  God  and  shrieked,  "  Torment  us  not." 

At  last  it  slinks  among  the  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  system, 
and  thinks  to  burrow  out  of  sight  among  its  types  and  sym- 
bols. Vain  hope  !  Its  asylum  is  its  sepulchre  ;  its  city  of 
refuge,  the  city  of  destruction.  It  rushes  from  light  into  the 
sun  ;  from  heat,  into  devouring  fire ;  and,  from  the  voice 
^    of  God,  into  the  thickest  of  His  thunders. 

DEFINITION. 

If  we  would  know  whether  the  Bible  is  the  charter 
or  the  death  warrant  of  American  slavery,  we  must  first 
determine  just  what  slavery  is.  In  order  to  this,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  separated  from  its  appendages.  A  con- 
stituent element  is  one  thing ;  a  relation  another ;  an  ap- 
pendage another.  Relations  and  appendages  presuppose 
and  prove  the  existence  of  other  things,  of  which  there  are 
relations  and  appendages.  To  regard  those  as  tlie  things 
themselves  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  as  constituent 
parts  of  those  things,  leads  to  endless  fallacies.  A  great 
variety  of  human  conditions,  relations,  and  tenures,  and 
some  of  them  not  only  innocent  in  themselves,  but  indis- 
pensable to  the  social  state,  are  often  confounded  Math  sla- 
very ;  and,  thus,  slaveholding  comes  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
harmless  and  even  virtuous.  We  will  specify  some  of  the 
things  which  are  often  confounded  with  slavery, 

1.  Political  disabilities.- — -1.  Privation  of  suffrage. 
Then  minors^  and,  in  some  of  the  states,  all,  iioi  freeholders^ 
are  slaves, 

2.  Ineligihility  to  office.     Then  all  females  are  slaves, 

3.  Taxation  loithoiit  representation.  Then  three  fourths 
of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  slaves,  and  all  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

4.  Privation  of  one's  oath  in  law.  Then  the  free  colored 
people  of  Ohio  are  slaves,  and,  in  most  of  the  states,  all  dis- 
believers in  a  future  retribution. 
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5.  Privation  of  trial  by  jury.  Then  the  thirty  millions 
in  France,  and  as  many  more  in  Germany  are  slaves. 

0.  Being-  required  to  support  a  particular  religion. 
Then  all  the  English  are  slaves,  and  all  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut previous  to  181G,  and  of  Massachusetts  previous 
to  182 1. 

7.  Cruelty  and  oppression.  Wives  are  often  cruelly 
treated  :  hired  domestics  are  often  oppressed  ;  but  these  are 
very  di&rent  forms  of  oppression  from  slavery. 

8.  Apprenticeship.  The  rights  and  duties  of  master  and 
apprentice  are  correlative  and  reciprocal.  The  master's  ob- 
ligation to  the  apprentice  is  tlie  tenure  of  his  claim  upon 
him;  and  the  claim  of  the  apprentice  upon  tlie  master  is 
inseparable  from  his  obligation  to  the  master.  The  doctrine 
of  an  equivalent  for  value  received,  is  at  the  bottom  of  ap- 
prenticeship. The  rights  of  the  apprentice  are  secured  and 
his  interests  are  promoted  equally  with  those  of  the  master. 
Indeed  the  law  of  apprenticeship,  while  it  is  just  to  the  mas- 
ter, is  benevolent  to  the  apprentice.  Its  main  design  is  rather 
to  benefit  the  apprentice  than  the  master;  to  promote  his 
interests,  while  guarding  from  injury  those  of  the  master 
in  doing  it.  The  law  secures  to  the  master,  from  the  ap- 
prentice, a  mere  legal  compensation ;  while  it  secures  to  the 
apprentice  from  the  master  both  a  legal  compensation  for 
value  received,  and,  virtually,  a  gratuity  in  addition,  inas- 
much as  the  apprentice  is  of  tlie  two  decidedly  the  greatest 
gainer.  The  law  not  only  recognizes  the  rigid  of  the 
apprentice  to  a  reward  for  his  labor  beyond  his  food,  clothing, 
schooling,  (fcc,  but  appoints  the  wages  and  enforces  the 
payment.  Further  ;  the  master's  claim  covers  only  the 
services  of  the  apprentice,  and  those  only  on  the  fulfill- 
ment o{ specified  conditions.  The  apprentice's  claim  covers 
equally  the  services  of  the  master.  The  master  cannot  hold 
the  apprentice  as  property,  nor  the  apprentice  the  master  ; 
but  each  holds  property  in  the  services  of  the  other,  and 
BOTH  EauALLY.     Is  this  slavcry  ? 

9.  Filial  subordination  and  parental  claims.  Both  are 
nature's  dictates,  springing  out  of  human  necessities,  and 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  but 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  social  state  ;  their  design  the 
promotion  of  mutual  interests  and  happiness ;  and  the 
means,  those  natural  affections  created  by  the  relation  of 
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parent  and  cliild,  and  binding  them  in  one  by  irrepressible  affin- 
ities ;  and,  thus,  while  exciting  each  to  discharge  those  offices 
incidental  to  the  relation  and  called  for  by  thQ,circnrastances 
of  the  other,  they  constitute  a  shield  for  mutual  protection. 
The  parent's  legal  claim  on  the  services  of  his  children, 
while  minors,  is  surely  a  meagre  equivalent  for  the  care  and 
toil  expended  on  their  infancy  and  rearing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  outlays  for  their  support  and  education.  This  legal 
provision  for  the  good  of  the  ivhole,  is,  with  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  indispensable  to  such  an  existence  of  the  fam- 
ily state,  as  would  make  it  a  blessing.  The  child,  in  help- 
ring  his  parents,  helps  himself — increases  a  common  stock 
in  which  he  has  a  share  ;  while  his  most  faithful  services 
but  feebly  acknowledge  a  debt  which  money  cannot  cancel. 

10.  Bondage  for  crime,  or  the  claims  of  the  government 
on  criminals.  Must  innocence  be  punished  because  guilt  suf- 
fers penalties  1  True  ,  the  criminal  works  for  the  govern- 
ment without  pay ;  and  well  he  may.  He  owes  the 
government.  A  century's  work  would  not  pay  its  drafts 
on  him.  No  matter  how  long  he  works  for  it,  he  is  a  public 
defaulter,  and  will  die  so.  Because  laws  make  men  pay 
their  debts,  shall  those  be  forced  to  pay  who  oice  iiothing  ?- 
Besides,  the  law  makes  no  criminal  property.  It  re- 
strains his  liberty :  it  makes  him  pay  something,  a  mere 
penny  in  the  pound,  of  his  debt  to  the  government ;  but  it 
does  not  make  him  a  chattel.  Test  it.  To  own  'property 
is  to  own  its  j^rodiict.  Are  children  born  of  convicts  in 
state  prisons  government  property?  Besides,  can  property 
be  guilty  7  are  chattels  jmnished^ 

11.  Restrictions  upon  freedom.  Children  are  restrained 
by  parents — wards  by  guardians — pupils  by  teachers — - 
patients  by  physicians  and  nurses — corporations  by  char- 
ters, and  legislators  by  constitutions.  Embargoes,  tariffs, 
quarantines,  imposts,  vetoes,  and  acts  of  incoporation  keep 
'men  from  doing  as  they  please.  Are  these  restrictions 
slavery  ?  Restraints  are  the  web  of  civilized  society,  warp 
and  woof  If  they  are  slavery,  civilized  society  is  a  mam- 
moth slave — a  government  of  law,  the  clima.v  of  slavery^ 
and  its  executive  a  king  among  slaveholders. 

12.  Involuntary  or  compulsory  service.  A  juryman 
is  impannelled  against  his  loill — and  sit  he  must.  A  sheriff 
orders  his  posse— bystanders  must  turn  in.      Neither  love 
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nor  money  can  buy  off  the  compulsion — men  are  covjpelled 
to  remove  nuisances,  pay  fines  and  taxes,  support  their 
famiUes,  and  "  turn  to  the  right  as  the  law  directs,"  however 
much  against  their  iL-ills.  Are  they  ^//ere/bre  slaves?  To 
contband  slavery  with  involuntary  service  or  servitude,  as 
is  often  done,  is  absurd.  Slavery  is  a  condition.  The 
slave's  opinion  of  that  condition  and  h.\s  feelings  toward  it 
are  one  thins: — the  condition  itself,  the  object  of  these  feel- 
ings, is  another  thing — these  feelings  are  not  only  not  the 
condition  itself  toivard  which  they  are  exercised,  but  they 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  that  condition.  Its  intrhisic 
character  is  utterly  unalterable  by  the  feelings  of  the  slave. 
Whether  he  desire  or  detest  it,  the  condition  remains  the 
same.  The  slave's  willingness  to  be  held  as  a  slave  is  no 
palliation  of  his  master's  guilt  in  thus  holding  him.  Sup- 
pose the  slave  verily  thinks  himself  a  chattel,  and  consents 
that  others  shall  regard  him  so,  does  that  make  him  a 
chattel,  or  does  that  make  those  guiltless  who  hold  him  as 
such7  I  may  be  sick  of  life,  and  I  tell  the  cissassin  so  that 
stabs  me,  is  he  any  the  less  a  murderer  because  I  consent  to 
be  made  a  corpse  ]  Does  my  partnership  in  his  guilt  blot 
out  his  part  of  it? 

If  the  slave  were  willing  to  be  a  slave,  his  vohmtariness 
so  far  from  lessening  the  guilt  of  his  "  owner^^  aggravates 
it.  If  slavery  has  so  palsied  the  mind  of  the  slave  that  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  an  article  of  property,  and  consents 
to  be  one,  actually  to  Jiold  him  as  such,  falls  in  with  his 
delusion,  and  strengthens  it,  confirming  as  by  an  oath  the 
impious  falsehood.  These  very  convictions  and  feelings 
of  the  slave  (if  such  are  possible)  increase  a  hundred  fold 
the  guilt  of  the  master  in  holding  him  as  property,  and 
call  upon  him  in  thunder,  immediately  to  recognize  him  as 
a  TJian,  and  thus  break  the  delusion  that  spell-binds  his 
soul,  cheating  it  out  of  its  birth-right,  and  blotting  out  the 
consciousness  of  its  worth  and  destiny. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  conditions  and  relations  are  ap- 
pendages of  slavery,  and  some  of  them  inseparable  from  it. 
Eut  no  one,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute  its  intrinsic 
iinrJtanging  element. 

We  proceed  to  state  affirmatively  that, 

Enslaving  men  is  reducing  them  to  articles  of 
PROPERTY,  making  free  agents  goods  and  chattels,  converting 
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persons  into  things,  sinking  intelligence,  accountability, 
immortality,  and  personal,  inalienable  ownership,  into  mere 
merchandise.  A  slave  is  one  held  in  this  condition.  Slavery 
is  the  condition  itself.  Slaveholdlng  is  keeping  men  in 
this  condition,  subject  to  these  liabilities,  whether  the 
holder  personally  regards  the  slave  in  this  light  or  not. 
Slavedealing  is  trafficking  in  human  ware.  A  slave  is  a 
mere  tool  for  another's  use  and  benefit.  In  law  '•  he  owns 
nothing,  and  can  acquire  nothing."  His  right  to  himself 
is  abrogated — his  limbs  are  another's  property.  If  he  say 
qny  hands,  my  feet,  my  body,  my  mind,  UYself,  they  are 
figures  of  speech.  To  use  himself  for  his  oicn  good  is  ille- 
gal, a  CRIME.  To  keep  what  he  eariis  is  stealing.  To 
take  his  body  into  his  own  keeping  is  insurrection,  and 
incurs  outlawry.  In  a  word,  the  profit  of  his  master  is 
made  the  end  of  his  being,  and  he  a  jnere  means  to  that 
end,  a  mere  means  to  an  end  of  which  he  is  no  part — a 
mere  instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  into 
which  his  interests  do  not  enter,  of  which  they  constitute  no 
portion.*  Man  sunk  to  a  tJiing  !  the  intrinsic  element  and 
constituent  principle  of  slavery ;  a  condition  in  which 
men  are  sold,  bartered,  leased,  mortgaged,  bequeathed, 
inherited,  invoiced,  shipped  in  cargoes,  stored  as  goods, 
taken  on  executions,  and  knocked  off  at  public  outcry. 
Their  rights  another's  convenieiices,  their  .interests,  ser- 
viceable articles  or  wares  on  sale,  their  happiness  a  house- 
hold utensil  or  plaything,  as  best  suits  the  humor  of  the 
hour — their  deathless  nature,  conscience,  social  affections, 
sympathies,  hopes,  marketable  commodities  !  We  repeat  it 
the  reduction  of  persons  to  things ;  not  robbing  a  man  of 
privileges,  but  of  himself ;  not  loading  him  with  burdens, 
but  turning  him  into  a  beast  of  burden  :  not   curtailing 

*  Whatever  system  sinks  man  from  an  end  to  a  means,  or  in  other  words, 
whatever  transforms  him  from  an  object  of  instrumentality  into  a  mere  instru- 
mentahty  to  an  object,  just  so  far  makes  him  a  slave.  Hence  West  India 
apprenticeship  retains  in  one  particular  the  cardinal  principle  of  slavery.  The 
apprentice  during  three-fourths  of  his  time  is  still  forced  to  labor,  and  robbed 
of  his  earnings,  just  so  far  for:h  he  is  a  mere  means,  a  slave.  True,  in  all  other 
respects  slavery  is  abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Its  bloodiest  features 
are  blotted  out — but  the  meanest  and  most  despicable  of  all^ — forcing  the  poor  to 
work  for  the  rich  without  pay  three -fourths  of  their  time,  with  a  leijal  officer  to 
flog  them  if  they  demur  at  the  outrage,  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  "Eman- 
cipation Act !"  For  the  glories  of  that  luminary  we  have  a  thousand  times 
thankei  God,  and  mourned  as  often  that  it  rose  behind  a  cloud,  and  still  shmts 
through  an  eclipse. 
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rights,  but  annihilating  them ;  not  inflicting  personal  crncl- 
ty,  but  destroying  personalily  ;  not  restraniing  liberty,  but 
leaving  none/or  restraint ;  not  requiring  involuntary  labor, 
but  sinking  the  man  into  an  implcmejit  of  labor ;  not 
abridging  his  human  comforts,  but  abrogating  his  hmnait 
nature  ;  not  depriving  an  animal  of  immunities,  but  despoil- 
ing a  rational  being  of  attributes,  uncreating  a  man  to 
make  room  for  a  thing  ! 

That  we  have  truly  stated  the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  slavery  is  proved  by  the  laws  of  slave  states. 
Judge  Stroud,  in  his  "Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Sla- 
very," says,  "  The  cardinal  principle  of  slavery,  that  the 
slave  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  sentient  beings  but 
among  things, — is  an  article  of  property,  a  cbattcl  personal, 
obtains  as  undoubted  law  in  all  of  these  states,"  (the  slave 
states.)  To  establish  this  by  multiplying  extracts  from  the 
laws  of  slaveholding  states  is  needless.  Let  the  following 
suffice.  The  law  of  South  Carolina  thus  lays  down  the 
principle,  "  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed, 
and  adjudged  in  law  to  be  chattels  personal  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners  and  possessors,  and  their  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
AND  purposes  WHATSOEVER."  Brcvard's  Digest,  229.  In 
Louisiana  "a slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  a  master 
to  whom  he  belongs — the  master  may  sell  him — dispose  of 
his  person,  his  indusirij,  and  his  labor,  he  can  do  nothing, 
possess  nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thing,  but  what  must 
belonsr    to   his^  m.aster."    Civil  Code    of   Louisiana,  Art. 

XXXV. 

This  is  American  slavery.  The  sacred  and  infinite  dis- 
tinction between  a  person  and  a  thing,  it  tramples  under 
foot,— a  distinction  alike  the  centre  and  circumference  of 
God's  moral  government — the  crowning  distinction  of 
the  universe,  transcending  all  others  as  the  source,  the  test, 
and  the  measure  of  their  value — the  rational,  accountable, 
immortal  principle,  embalmed  by  God  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance, consecrated  to  universal  homage  in  a  baptism 
of  glory  and  honor,  by  the  gift  of  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his 
Word,  his  presence,  providence,  and  power  ;  by  bis  guiding 
wisdom,  his  inspiring  promises,  his  protecting  shield,  up- 
holding stafl',  and  sheltering  wing ;  liis  openino-  heavens, 
and  angels  ministering,  and  chariots  of  fire,  and  songs  of 
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morning  stars,  and  shoutings  of  the  .'-ons  of  God,  and  a 
great  voice  in  the  heuvens  proclaiming  eternal  sanctions, 
and  coniirming  the  word  with  signs  following. 

Having  developed  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can slavery,  we  are  prepared  to  inquire, 

Does  the  Bible  sanction  such  a  principle?*  To 
the  laiv  and  the  test'miony.  First,  the  moral  law  or  the 
ten  commandments.  Just  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  as  they  were  gathered 
.  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  to  receive  the  law,  while  the  trumpet 
waxed  louder,  and  the  mountain  blazed,  and  the  people 
trembled  and  stood  afar  off,  the  ten  commandments  were 
uttered  by  God  from  the  midst  of  clouds  and  thunderings. 
Two  of  those  commandments  deal  death  to  the  system  of 
slavery.  Look  at  the  elgJtili,  "  TJtou  shciU  not  steal  /'  or  in 
other  words,  thou  shalt  not  take  from  another  what  belongs 
to  him.  All  that  belongs  to  any  man  has  either  been 
given  to  him  by  God,  or  he  has  acquired  it  for  himself  All 
his  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  God's  gift,  not  to  his 
neighbors,  but  to  him.  That  they  are  his  own,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  them,  and  all  of  them,  is  proved  from  the 
fact  that  God  has  given  them  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  all 
of  them — that  each  of  them  is  a  part  of  hi?nself,  and  all 
of  them  together  constitute  himself,  and  belong  to  himself. 
All  else  that  belongs  to  man  is  acquired  by  the  use  of  these 
powers.  The  interest  belongs  to  him  because  the  principal 
•  does — the  product  is  his,  because  the  producer  is.  Owner- 
ship of  any  thing  is  ownership  of  its  use,  or  rather  a  I'ig-ht  to 
use  according  to  icill  is  itself  ownership.  The  eighth 
commandment  presupposes  and  assumes  the  right  of 
every  man  to  his  poicers,  and  their  product.  Slavery 
denies  the  right,  and  robs  of  both.  A  man's  right  to  him- 
self is  the  only  right  which  is  absolutely  original  and 
intrinsic — his  right  to  whatever  else  belongs  to  him  is 
merely  relative  to  his  right  to  himself,  is  derived  from  it, 

*  The  Bible  record  of  actions  is  no  comment  on  their  moral  character.  It 
vouches  for  them  as /ads,  not  as  virtues.  It  records  without  rebuke  Ncali's 
drunkenness,  Lot's  incest,  the  lies  of  Jacob  and  liis  mother — not  only  single 
acts  but  usages  such  as  polygamy  and  concubinage  are  entered  on  the  record 
■without  censure.  Is  that  silent  entry  God's  endorsevienl?  Because  the  Bible 
ill  its  catalogue  of  human  actions  does  not  stamp  on  every  crime  its  name  and 
number,  anil  write  against  h,  this  is  a  crime — does  that  wash  out  its  gu'ih 
and  bleach  it  into  a  virtue  1 
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and  held  only  by  virtue  of  it.  Self-right  is  the  founda- 
tion right — tlie  2)08t  in  the  middle  to  whicli  all  other 
rights  are  fastened.  Slaveholders  the  world  over,  when 
talking  about  their  right  to  their  slaves  always  assume 
tlieir  own  riglit  to  themselves.  What  slaveholder  ever 
undertook  to  prove  his  own  right  to  himself  .^  Ask  him  to 
do  it,  and  he  will  say  that  if  there  is  a  self-evident  proj)o- 
sition  on  earth,  it  is,  that  a  man  belongs  to  himself,  that  the 
right  is  intrinsic  and  absolute,  and  that  his  title  to  himself 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  human  being.  The  slaveholder  in 
making  out  his  own  title  to  himself,  makes  out  a  title 
for  every  human  being  to  himself.  As  the  fact  of  being  a 
'man  is  itself  the  title,  the  whole  human  fomily  have  one 
common  title-deed  by  which  each  holds  himself.  If  one 
man's  title  is  valid,  all  are  valid.  If  one  is  good  for  nothing 
all  are  worthless.  A  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  slave's 
title  is  equally  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  tiis  own^  and  yet 
in  the  very  act  of  making  him  a  slave,  the  slaveholder  a.^- 
serfs  the  validity  of  his  own  title,  and  on  the  streno-th  of 
it  seizes  him  as  his  property  who  has  the  same  title.  Fur- 
ther, in  making  him  a  slave  he  does  not  merely  unhu- 
vianize  one  individnaU  but  universal  man.  He  destroys 
the  foundations.  He  annihilates  all  rights,  and  shows 
that  a  slaveholder  is  not  only  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
but  wages  war  against  universal  being,  and  makes  onset 
upon  Jehovah.  For  rights  are  rights — God's  are  no 
more,  man's  are  no  less. 

The  eighth  commandment  forbids  the  taking  of  a?ii/,  even 
the  least  part  of  that  which  belongs  to  another.  Slavery 
takes  away  the  u'hole.  Does  the  same  Bible  which  forbids 
the  taking  away  of  any  thing  belonging  to  him,  sanction 
the  taking  away  of  evcri/  thing  ?"  Is  it  such  a  medley  of 
contradictory  absurdities  as  to  thunder  Avrath  against  him 
who  robs  his  neighbor  of  a  cent,  while  it  bids  God  speed  to 
him  who  robs  his  neighbor  of  himself?  Slavery  is  the 
greatest  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment  possible.  To 
take  from  a  man  his  earnings,  is  theft.  But  to  take  the 
earner,  is  compound,  superlative,  perpetual  theft ;  a  trade, 
a  life  of  robbery,  that  vaults  throus^h  all  tlie  gradations  of  the 
climax  at  a  leap — the  dread  terrific,  giant,  robbery  that  towers 
among  other  robberies,  a  solitary  horror,  monarch  of  the  realm. 
The  eighth  commandment  forbids  the  taking  away,  and  the 
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tenth  adds,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  any  thing  that  is  thy 
7tci^-hbor's  f'  thus  guarding  every  man's  riglit  to  himself 
and  his  property,  by  makmg  not  only  the  actual  taking' 
away  a  sin,  but  even   that  'state  of  mind  which  would 
tempt  to  such  an  act.     Who  ever  made  human  beings  slaves, 
or  iield  them  as  slaves  without  coveting  them  ?     Why  do 
they  take  from  them  their  time,  their  labor,  their  liberty, 
their  right  of  self-preservation  and   improvement  ?    their 
rio-ht  to  acquire  property,  to  worship  according  to  con- 
science, to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  live  with  their  families, 
and  their  right  to  their  own  bodies  ?     Answer — they  covet 
them  all.     Why  do  they  take  them  if  they  do  not  desire 
them  ?     They  seize  and  hold  them,  simply  because  they  had 
rather  hold  the  fee  simple  proprietorship  of  their  bodies  and 
minds  themselves  than  that  the  rightful  owners  should 
hold  it.     They  covet  them  for  purposes  of  gain,  convenience, 
personal  ease,  lust  of  dominion,  of  sensual  gratification,  of 
pride  and  ostentation.     They  break  the  tenth  command- 
ment by  day  and  by  night,  and  pluck  down  upon  their 
heads  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  the  book.     Ten  com- 
mandments constitute  the  brief  compend  of  human  duty. 
7\co  of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  brand  slavery  as  sin. 

The  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  immediately  preceded  the 
promulgation  of  that  body  of  laws  and  institutions,  called 
the  "  Mosaic  system."  Over  the  gateway  of  that  system,  an 
inscription  was  written  by  the  finger  of  God.     "  He  that 

STEALETH  A  MAN  AND  SELLETH  HIM,  OR  IF  HE  BE  FOUND 
IN  HIS  HAND,  HE  SHALL  SURELY  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH."   Sce 

Exodus  xxi.  16. 

When  we  consider  the  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and  the  wonders  wrought  for  their  deliverance,  we 
shall  appreciate  the  reason  for  proclaiming  such  a  law  at 
such  a  time — at  the  very  outset  of  the  system,  when  the 
body  politic,  with  great  solemnity,  resolved  itself  into  a 
theocracy  and  reverently  waited  for  the  will  of  God. 
They  had  just  been  emancipated.  The  tragedies  of  their 
house  of  bondage  were  the  realities  of  yesterday,  and 
rose  upon  their  memory  with  paralyzing  horror.  They 
had  just  witnessed  God's  testimony  against  oppression  in 
the  plagues  of  Egypt — the  burning  blains  on  man  and 
beast — the  dust  quickened  into  loathsome  life  and  cleav- 
ing in  myriad  swarms  to  every  living  thing — the  streets, 
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the  palaces,  the  temples,  and  every  house  heaped  up  with 
the  carcasses  of  things  abhorred,  even  the  kneading  troughs 
and  ovens,  the  secret  chambers  and  the  couches,  reeking 
and  dissolving  with  the  putrid'death — the  pestilence  walk- 
ing in  darkness  at  noonday,  the  devouring  locusts  and  hail 
mingled  with  fire,  tlie  first-born  death-struck,  and  the  wa- 
ters blood,  and,  last  of  all,  that  dread  high  hand  and 
stretched  out  arm  that  whelmed  the  monarch  and  his  hosts, 
and  strewed  their  corpses  on  the  sea.  All  this  their  eyes 
had  looked  upon, — earth's  proudest  city  wasted  and  thun- 
der-scarred, lying  in  desolation,  and  the  doom  of  oppressors 
traced  on  her  ruins  in  the  hand  writing  of  God,  glaring  in 
letters  of  fire  mingled  with  blood — a  blackened  moruiment 
of  wrath  to  tlie  uttermost  asrainst  the  stealers  of  men. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  Clod,  in  a  code  of  laws  prepared 
for  such  a  people  at  such  a  time,  should  set  up  on  the  very 
threshold  a  blazing  beacon  to  flash  terror  on  slaveholders 
and  warn  them  olf.  "  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selletk 
him,  or  if  lie  he  found  in  his  Jiaud,  he  shall  surely  he  jriil  to 
death.''''  God's  cherubim  and  flaming  sword  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  Mosaic  system !     See  also  Deut.  xxiv.  7.* 

The  Hebrew  word,  "Ga?r/?f/6,"  here  rendered  stealeth, 
means  the  taking  from  another  what  hclougs  to  him,  whe- 
ther it  be  by  violence  or  fraud  ;  the  same  word  is  used  in 
the  eighth  commandment  and  all  the  catechisms  extant, 
botli  protestant  and  Catholic  include  rohhery  \\r\Aer  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

The  crime  specified  in  the  passage  is  that  of  depriving 
SOMEBODY  of  the  oiimership  of  a  man.  Who  is  this  some- 
body ?  Is  it  a  master  ?  and  is  the  crime  that  of  depriving 
a  master  of  his  servant)  Then  it  would  have  been  "he 
that  stealeth"  a  servant,  not  "he  that  stealeth  a  man,'^  for 
if  the  crime  had  been  that  of  taking  an  individual  from 
another,  then  the  term  used  would  have  been  expressive 
of  that  relation,  and  most  especially  if  it  was  the  taking  of 
an  individual  from  another  who  was  his  proprietor  ! 

*  .Tarchi.tlu'  most  eminent  of  the  .Jewish  Commentators,  (if  we  except  perhaps 
tlie  Egyfiiian  Maimonides,)  who  wrote  seven  hundred  years  ago,  in  his  comment 
on  this  steahng  and  making  merchandise  of  men,  gives  the  meaning  thus:— "Using 
a  man  against  his  will,  as  a  servant  lawfully  purchagoH  ;  yea,  thou<;h  he  should 
use  his  services  ever  so  little,  only  to  the  value  of  a  faniiing,  or  use  hut  his  arm  to 
lean  on  to  support  tiim,  if  he  be  forced  so  to  act  as  a  serrunt,  the  person  compelling 
him  but  once  to  do  so  stall  die  as  a  thief,  whether  he  has  sold  hmi  or  not." 
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The  crime  is  stated  in  a  three-fold  form,  man  stealing, 
sellings  and  holding.  All  are  put  on  a  level,  and  one 
penalty  launched  at  the  whole — DEATH.  But  who  is 
this  somebody  that  is  deprived  of  the  ownership  of  a  man  ? 
It  is  the  man  himself^  robbed  of  the  ownership  of  his  own 
person.  Joseph  said  to  the  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh, 
"  Indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews." 
Gen.  xl.  15.  How  stolen  7  His  brethren  took  him  and 
disposed  of  him  as  an  article  of  merchandise.  Well  might 
he  say,  "  Indeed  I  was  stolen."  Contrast  tliis  penalty  for 
wa/i-stealing  with  that  for  projjerty-siedXmg,  which  is  laid 
down  at  length  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  Exod. 
xxii.  If  a  man  stole  an  ox  and  killed  or  sold  it,  he  was  to 
restore  five  oxen ;  if  he  had  neither  sold  nor  killed  it,  the 
penalty  was  two  oxen.  The  selling  or  the  killing  being 
virtually  a  deliberate  repetition  of  the  crime,  the  penalty 
was  more  than  doubled. 

But  in  the  case  of  stealing  a  m^aji  the  whole  power  of 
punishment  was  expended  upon  the  first  act ;  however 
often  repeated,  or  however  aggravated  the  crime,  human 
penalty  could  do  no  more.  The  fact  that  the  penalty  for 
?7ia/i-stealing  was  death,  and  the  penalty  for  property- 
stealing,  whatever  the  kind,  or  however  great  the  amount, 
was  the  mere  restoration  of  double,  shows  that  the  two 
cases  were  adjudicated  on  totally  different  principles.  The 
man  stolen  might  be  past  labor,  and  consequently  his  sup- 
port a  burden.,  yet  death  was  the  penalty,  though  not  a 
cent's  worth  of  property  value  was  taken.  The  penalty 
for  stealing  property  was  a  mere  property-penalty .  The 
payment  of  double  wiped  out  the  score  however  large  the 
amount  stolen.  Though  it  might  have  a  greater  nnoney 
value  than  a  thousand  men,  death  was  never  the  penalty, 
nor  maiming,  nor  branding,  nor  even  stripes.  When  all 
kinds  of  animals,  or  when  money,  furniture,  goods,  articles 
of  clothing,  or  food  were  stolen,  the  unvarying  penalty  was 
double  of  the  same  kind.  Why  was  not  the  rule  uniform  ? 
When  a  man  was  stolen  why  not  require  the  thief  to 
restore  double  of  the  sam,e  kind — two  men,  or  if  he  had  sold 
him,  five  men  ?  Is  it  answered  that  the  man-thief  might 
not  have  them?  So  the  o.r-thief  might  not  have  two  oxen, 
or  if  he  had  killed  it,^i;e.  But  if  God  permitted  men  to  hold 
men  as  property  equally  with  oxen,  the  7/jan-thief  could 
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^et  men  with  whom  to  pay  the  penalty,  as  well  as  the  ox- 
tliiet",  oxen. 

Further,  the  whole  of  the  legal  penalty  when  properti/ 
was  stolen,  was  a  pecuniary  remuneration  to  the  person 
injured.  But  when  a  7na/i  was  stolen  no  property  compen- 
sation was  otfered,  either  to  the  individual;  or  to  the  com- 
munity. To  tender  tnoncy  as  an  equivalent,  would  have 
been  to  repeat  the  outrage  with  the  intolerable  aggrava- 
tions of  supreme  insult  and  impiety.  Compute  the  value 
of  a  MAN  in  money !  Throw  eartli's  dust  into  the  scale 
against  immortality  !  The  law  recoiled  from  such  mockery 
of  man  and  blasphemy  of  God.  To  have  permitted  the 
man-thief  to  expiate  his  crime  by  restoring  double  of  the 
same  kind^  would  have  been  making  the  repetition  of  crime 
its  atonement,  and  exalting  into  a  virtue  the  accursed  thing 
against  which  the  penalty  was  levelled.  But  the  infliction 
of  death  for  man-stealing  exacted  from  the  guilty  wretch 
the  utmost  possibility  of  reparation. 

If  wrung  from  huu,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  a  testimony 
in  blood,  and  death-groans,  to  the  infinite  dignity  and 
worth  of  man, — a  proclamation  to  the  universe  voiced  in 
mortal  agony,  that  man  is  inviolable,— a  confession 
shrieked  in  phrenzy  at  the  grave's  mouth — "I  die  accursed, 
and  God  is  just." 

If  God  permitted  man  to  hold  rtian  as  property,  why  did 
he  punish  for  stealing  tliat  kind  of  property  infinitely  more 
than  for  stealing  any  other  Vmd  of  property?  Why  did  he 
punish  with  death  for  stealing  a  very  little,  perhaps  not  a 
sixpence  worth,  of  tJiat  sort  of  property,  and  make  a  mere 
fine  the  penalty  for  stealing  a  thousand  times  as  much,  of 
any  other  sort  of  property — especially  since  according  to 
the  o])jection,  God  did  by  his  own  act  annihilate  the  difler- 
ence  between  man  and  all  kinds  of  property ,  by  putting 
him  071  a  level  vnth  them. 

The  atrociousness  of  a  crime  depends  greatly  upon  the 
nature,  character,  relations,  and  condition  of  the  victim. 
To  steal  is  a  crime,  whoever  the  thief,  or  whatever  the 
plunder.  To  steal  bread  from  a  full  man,  is  theft ;  to  steal 
it  from  a  starving  man,  is  both  theft  and  murder.  If  I  steal 
my  neiofhbor's  property,  the  crime  consists  not  in  altering 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  article,  but  in  shifting  its  exter- 
nal relation  from  him  to  me.     But  when  I  take  my  neigh- 
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bor  himself,  and  first  make  him  properti/,  and  then  my  pro- 
perty, the  latter  act,  which  was  the  sole  crime  in  the  lormer 
case,  dwindles  to  a  mere  appendage.     The  sin  in  stealing  a 
man  does  not  consist  in  transferring,  from  its  owner  to  ano- 
ther, that  which  is  already  property,  hut  in  turmng  person- 
ality into  property.     True,  that  which  constitutes  hmi,  7nan, 
is,  in  its  nature,  unalterable  by  man.     The  attributes  of 
man  still  remain,  but  the  rights  and  immunities  which  grow 
out  of  them  are  annihilated.     It  is  the  great  law  of  reason  to 
rea^ard  things  and  beings  as  they  are  ;  and  the  sum  of  re- 
lig-ion,  to  feel  and  act  toward  them  according^  to  their  na- 
ture  and  value.     Knowingly  to  treat  them  otherwise,  is  si/i; 
and  the  heinousness  of  the  sin,  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  violence  done  to  their  nature,  relations,  and  value. 
When  things  are  sundered,  which  God  has  indissolubly 
joined,  or  confounded  in  one,  which  he  has  separated  by 
infinite   extremes,   when   sacred   and  eternal  distinctions, 
which  he  has  garnished  with  glory,  are  set  at  naught,  and 
trampled  on,  then,  if  ever,  si/i  reddens  in  its  "scarlet  dye." 
The  sin  specified  in  the  passage,  is  that  of  doing  violence 
to  the  nature  of  a  man — impiously  deriding  his  intrinsic 
value  and  relations  as  a  rational  being,  and  blotting  out  the 
distinction  stamped  upon  him  by  his  Maker.     In  the  verse 
immediately  preceding,  and  in  that  which  follows,  the  same 
principle  is  laid  down.     In  the  fifteenth  verse,  "  He  that 
smiteth  his  father  or  his  mother,  shall  surely  he  pttt  to 
death.^^     In  the  seventeenth,  the  penalty  of  death  is  de- 
nounced for  the  airsing  of  a  parent.     If  a  Jew  gave  his 
neighbor  a  stroke,  the  law  merely  struck  him  in  return. 
But  if  that  same  blow  had  been  given  to  a  parent,  the  law 
struck  the  smiter  dead.     Why  this  vast  disparity  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  act  inflicted  on  different  persons  ? 
Answer — God  guards  the  parental  relation  with  peculiar 
care.     It  is  the  centre  of  human  relations.     The  violation 
of  that  is  the  violation  of  all.     The  fiict  that  an  individual 
could  trample  on  that,  showed  that  uo  relation  had  any 
sacredness  in  his  eyes — that  he  was  unfit  to  move  nbout 
among  human  relations  who  had  violated  one  so  sacred  and 
tender.     Therefore,  the  Mosaic  law  raised   on   high   his 
bleeding  corpse,  and  brandished  the  ghastly  terror  around 
the  parental  relation  to  guard  its  sacred  precincts   irom 
impious  inroads. 
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But  why  the  difference  in  the  penalty  since  the  act  was 
the  same?     The  sin  conimitted  hud  divers  aggravations. 

1.  The  relation  violated  was  so  obvious — ^the  distinction 
between  parents  and  others  so  manifest,  dictated  by  natural 
affection — a  law  of  the  constitution. 

2.  The  act  was  violence  to  nature— a  suicide  on  consti- 
tutional susceptibilities. 

3.  The  parental  relation  then,  as  now,  was  the  centre  of 
the  social  system,  and  required  powerful  safe-guards.  God 
gave  his  testnnony  to  this  in  the  moral  law,  '•  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  stands  at  the  head  of  those  com- 
mands which  prescribe  the  duties  of  man  to  man  ;  and, 
throughout  the  Bible,  the  parental  relation  is  God's  favorite 
illustration,  by  which  to  show  forth  his  own  relations  to 
the  whole  family  of  man,  and  his  tender  regard  for  all  who 
in  the  spirit  of  adoption,  say,  "  Our  Father."  In  this  case 
death  was  inflicted  not  at  all  for  the  act  of  smiiino-^  nor  for 
smiting  a  man,  but  a  parent.  The  penalty  for  violating  a 
vital  and  sacred  relation — for  disregarding  a  distinction 
cherished  by  God,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  around  which, 
both  in  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  law,  He  threw  up  a 
bulwark  of  defence.  In  the  next  verse,  "  He  that  stealeth 
a  man,"  &.C.,  the  same  principle  is  wrought  out  in  still 
stronger  relief  The  crime  here  punished  with  death  is  not 
the  mere  act  of  taking  property  from  its  owner,  but  it  is 
a  crime  of  another  sort.  The  disregarding  of  funda- 
7nental  relations,  doing  violence  to  an  immortal  nature, 
making  war  on  a  sacred  distinction  of  priceless  worth,  and 
infinitely  dear  to  the  heart  of  God.  That  distinction  which 
is  spurned,  and  cast  headlong  by  the  principle  and  system 
of  American  slavery  which  makes  men  ^- chattclsP 

The  incessant  pains-taking  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  entire  separation  of  human  beings  from  brutes 
and  things,  shows  God's  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  his 
own  distinction. 

"  In  the  beginning"  the  Lord  uttered  it  in  heaven,  and 
proclaimed  it  to  the  universe  as  it  rose  into  being.  He  ar- 
rayed creation  at  the  instant  of  its  birth,  to  do  it  reverent 
homage.  He  bade  it  pause  in  adoration,  while  He  ushered 
forth  Its  crownincr  work.  Why  that  diead  pause,  and  that 
creating  arm  held  back  in  mid  career,  and  that  high  con- 
ference in  tlie  godhead,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image 
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after  ovR  likeness,  and  let  him  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  tJic  earth,  and  over  every  living 
thing-  that  inoveth  upon  the  earthP 

Then  while  every  living  thing,  with  land,  and  sea,  and 
firmament,  and  marshalled  worlds,  waited  to  catch  and  swell 
the  shout  of  morning  stars  ;  then  "  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image.  In  the  image  of  God  created  he 
HIM."  This  solves  the  problem,  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF 
GOD  CREATED  HE  HIM.  Well  might  the  sons  of  God 
cry  all  together,  "  Amen,  alleluia" — "  Thou  art  worthy,  oh  ! 
Lord,  to  receive  blessing  and  honor^'' — "  For  thou  hast 
tnade  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned 
him  tvith  glory  and  ho?ior.  Thou  madest  Jtiin  to  have 
dominion  over  tlie  works  of  thy  hands — thou  hast  put  all 
tilings  under  his  feet.  Oh  !  Lord,  oiir  Lord,  how  excel- 
lent is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,'""  Psalms  viii.  5,  6, 9.  The 
frequent  and  solemn  repetition  of  this  distinction  by  God 
proclaims  his  infinite  regard.  The  26th,  27th,  and  28th 
verses  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  are  little  else  than  the 
repetition  of  it  in  various  forms.  In  the  5th  chapter,  1st 
verse,  we  find  it  again — "  In  the  day  that  God  created  man, 
IN  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  man."  In  the  9th 
chapter,  6th  verse,  we  find  it  again.  After  giving  unre- 
stricted license  to  shed  the  blood  of  "  every  moving  thing 
that  liveth,"  it  is  added,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  blood  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed — for  in  the  image  of  god 
MADE  HE  MAN."  As  though  he  had  said,  ''  All  these  other 
living  creatures  are  your  property,  designed  for  your  use — 
they  have  the  likeness  of  earth,  they  perish  with  the  using, 
and  their  spirits  go  downward,  but  this  other  living  being, 
MAN,  has  my  own  likeness.  In  the  image  of  God  made 
I  man  ;  an  intelligent,  moral,  immortal  agent,  invited  to  all 
that  I  can  give  and  he  can  be."  So  in  Leviticus  xxiv.  17, 
18,  "iJe  that  killeth  any  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death; 
and  he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it  good  beast,  for 
beast,  and  he  that  killeth  a  man  shall  be  jmt  to  death.''  So 
in  the  passage  quoted  incidentally  above.  Psalms  viii.  5.  6. 
What  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  each  separating  by  an 
infinite  extreme,  men  from  brutes  and  things  ! 

1.  Thou  hast  made  liini  a  little  lower  than  the  angelsP 
Slavery  drags  him  down  among  brutes. 
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2.  ".4«fZ  hast  crowned  him  icitli  glory  and  honor.''''  Sla- 
very tears  olf  iiis  crowu  uud  bows  liim  under  a  yoke. 

3.  " Thou  madest  h'uti  to  have  doininioti  over  the  ivorks 
of  thy  hands.^'  Slavery  wrenches  away  his  sceptre  and 
crashes  him  down  among  those  works,  yea,  heneatlt  them. 

4.  ^'•Tlioa  ha.sl  put  ail  things  under  his  feetP  Slavery 
puts  HIM  under  the  feet  of  an  utoner,  along  with  beasts  and 
creeping  things  ;  makes  him  a  "  chattel  personal"  in  his 
hands  "  to  all  intents,  constrnctions,  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever" until  death.  Who,  but  an  impious  scorner  of  God, 
his  works,  his  word,  uis  image,  dare  thus  strive  with  his 
Maker,  and  mutilate  his  "  likeness,"  and  blaspheme  the 
Holy  One,  who  saith  to  those  that  grind  his  poor,  ^'■Inas- 
7audi  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it 
unto  'meP 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  detail  the  instances  in  which 
this  distinction  is  set  on  high  in  the  Bible,  and  invested 
with  all  the  attributes  of  inviolable  sacredness.  "  He  that 
runneth  may  read,  andichoso  readcth  let  him  understands'^ 

In  further  prosecuting  this  inquiry  the  Patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  systems  will  be  considered  in  conjunction,  as  each 
reliects  light  upon  the  other,  and  as  many  of  the  most 
important  regulations  of  the  latter  are  mere  embodyings  in 
legal  form  of  Divine  institutions  previously  existing.  As  a 
syste}?i,  however,  the  latter  alone  is  of  Divine  authority. 
Whatever  were  the  usages  of  the  patriarchs  God  has  not 
made  them  our  examplars.* 

Before  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  servants  under  these  two  states  of  society,  it  is 
important  to  settle  the  import  of  certain  terms  used  in 
describing  the  mode  of  procuring  them. 

IMPORT     OF     THE     WORD     "  BUy"     AND     THE     PHRASE 
"  BOUGHT    WITH    MONEY." 

From  the  direction  to  the  Israelites  to  "  buy"  their  ser- 
vants, and  from  the  plirase  "bought  with  money,"  applied 

*  Those  who  "lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,"  that  the  pstrinrchs 
HpIcI  islaves,  and  sit  with  such  deligut  under  their  shadow,  hymning  the  praises  of 
"those  good  old  patriarchs  and  slaveholders,"  might  at  small  cost  greatly 
augment  their  numbers.  A  single  stanza  celebrating  patriarchal  concubinage, 
winding  off  with  a  cViorus  in  honor  of  patriarehai  drunkenness,  would  be  a 
trumpet-call  summoning  from  bush  and  brake,  high  way  and  hedge  and  shelter- 
ing fence,  a  brotherhood  of  kindred  affinities,  each  claiming  Abraham  or 
Noah  as  his  patron  saint,  and  shouting,  "My  name  is  legion,"  thus  swelling  to 
myriads  the  choir,  and  to  thunders  the  song  of  grateful  praise. 


or; 
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to   Abraham's   .servants,   it   is   argued  that   such   persons 
were  bought  and  held  as  articles  of  property.     The  sole 
o-round  foi-  this  belief  is  the  terms  themselves,  "  buy"  and 
"  bought   with    money,"   and    such    an    import   to    these 
terms  when  applied  to  servants  under  the  Patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  systems,  is  assumed,  not  only  in  the  absence  of  all 
proof,  bui  in  the  face  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.     How 
much  time  and  toil  might  be  saved,  if  in  discussion  the 
thing  to  be  proved  was  always  assumed.      To  begin  by 
begging  a  question  in  debate  would  be  great  economy  of 
midnight  oil,  and  a  forestaller  of  premature  wrinkles,  and 
grey  hairs  by  the  multitude.     Instead  ol'  protracted  inves- 
tigation into  Scripture  usage,  and  painful  collation  of  pas- 
sages, and  cautious  tracinof  of  minute  relations,  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  terms,  let  every  man  boldly  resolve  to 
interpret  the  language  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world  by 
the  usages  of  his  own  time  and  place,  and  the  work  is  done. 
And  then  what  a  march  of  mind  !      Instead  of  one  revela- 
tion they  would  be  multiplied  as  the  drops  of  the  morning  ! 
And  every  man  of  every  tribe,  and  tongue,  might  be  admit- 
ted  to   orders   as   an   inspired   interpreter,   possessing  an 
infallible  clue  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  on  every  abstruse 
point,  if  he  only  understands  the  dialect  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood.    We  repeat  it,  the  only  ground  of  the  conviction 
that  these  terms  are  to  be  interpreted  to  mean,  whv3n  ap- 
plied to  servants  in  the  Bible,  the  same  that  they  mean 
when  applied  to  our  slaves,  is  the  tei-ms  themselves. 

What  a  Babel-jargon  would  be  made  of  the  Bible  if  it 
were  taken  for  g-ranted  that  the  sense  in  which  words  are 
now  used  is  the  inspired  sense. 

David  says,  "  I  prevented  the  dawning  of  the  morning 
and  cried."  What  a  miracle-worker !  He  stopped  the 
earth  in  its  revolution  !  Rather  too  fast.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  prevent  was  used  in  the  strict  Latin  sense,  to 
come  before  or  anticipate.  It  is  always  used  in  this  sense 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testamente.  David's  expression 
translated  into  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
be,  "Before  the  dawning  of  the  morning  I  cried,"  or  I 
began  to  cry  before  day-break.  "  So  my  prayer  shall  pre- 
vent thee."  "  Let  us  prevent  his  face  with  thanksgiving." 
"  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches."  "  We  shall  not 
prevent  them  that  are  asleep,"  &,c.     In  almost  every  chap- 
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ter  of  the  Bible  words  are  used  in  a  sense  now  nearly  or 
([iiite  obsolete.  A  lew  examples  follow.  "Oftentimes  1 
purposed  to  come  to  you,  but  was  let  (hindered)  hitherto." 
"  And  the  four  beasts  (living  ones)  fell  down  and  worship- 
ped God," — "  Whosoever  shall  offend  (cause  to  sin)  one  of 
these  little  ones," — "  Go  out  into  the  high  ways  and  compel 
(urge)  them  to  come  in," — "Only  let  your  conversation 
(habitual  conduct  or  course  of  life)  be  as  becometh  the  Gos- 
pel,"— "  They  that  seek  rae  early  (earnestly)  shall  find 
me." — "Give  me  by-and-by  (now)  in  a  charger  the  head  of 
John  the  }3aptist," — "So  when  tribulation  or  persecution 
ariseth  by-and-by  (immediately)  they  are  offended.  No- 
thing is  more  mutable  than  language.  Words,  like  bodies, 
are  continually  throuang  off  particles  and  absorbing  others. 
So  long  as  they  are  the  representatives  of  things  and 
relations,  elected  by  the  whims  of  universal  suffrage,  their 
meaning  will  be  a  perfect  volatile,  and  to  cork  it  up  for 
the  next  century  is  an  employment  sufficiently  silly  (to 
speak  within  bounds)  for  a  Biblical  professor  or  a  modern 
Bible  dictionary  maker.  There  never  surely  was  a  shal- 
lower conceit  than  that  of  making  the  jnesent  sense  of  a 
word,  its  sense  centuries  ago,  by  quoting  its  meaning  now 
to  prove  that  it  meant  so  then.  Pity  that  hyper-fashion- 
able mantuamakers  and  milliners  were  not  a  little  quicker 
at  taking  hints  from  some  of  our  Doctors  of  Divinity. 
How  easily  they  could  save  their  pious  customers  all  qualms 
of  conscience  about  the  weekly  shiftings  of  fashion  by 
demonstrating  that  the  last  importation  of  Parisian  inde- 
cency that  is  just  now  flaunting  here  in  coaches  and  on 
promenade  was  the  identical  style  of  dress  in  which  the 
pious  Sarah  kneaded  cakes  for  the  angels,  and  the  modest 
Rebecca  drew  water  for  the  camels  of  Abraham's  servant. 
The  proof  is  unqestionable,  since  such  fashions  are  now 
rife  in  Chestnut-street  and  Broadway  they  rmist  have  been 
in  Canaan  and  Padanaram  four  thousand  years  ago  ! 

II.  1.  The  inference  that  the  word  buy,  used  to  describe 
the  procuring  of  servants  means  procuring  them  as  chattels 
or  property  seems  based  upon  this  fallacy, — that  what- 
ever costs  money  is  money,  that  whatever  or  whoever  you 
pay  money  for  is  an  article  of  property,  and  the  fact  of 
your  paying  for  it  proves  that  it  is  property.  The  children 
of  Israel  were   required  to  purchase  their  first-born  out 
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from  under  the  obligations  of  the  priesthood,  Numb,  xviii. 
15,  16  :  Exod.  xxxiv.  20.  It  was  called  buying  their  first- 
born. This  custom  is  kept  up  to  this  day  among  the 
Jews,  and  the  word  buy  is  still  used  to  describe  the  transac- 
tion. Does  this  prove  that  their  first-born  were,  or  are  held 
as  property  ?  They  were  bought  as  really  as  were  ser- 
vants. So  the  Israelites  were  required  to  j^ay  money  for 
their  own  souls.  This  is  called  sometimes  a  ransom, 
sometimes  an  atonement.  Were  their  souls  therefore  mar- 
ketable commodities? 

2.  Bible  saints  bought  their  wives.  Boaz  bought  his 
wife  Ruth.  "So  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of  Mahlon, 
have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife."  Ruth  iv.  10.  The  Pro- 
phet Hosea  bought  his  wife.  "  So  I  bought  her  to  me  for 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  for  an  homer  of  barley,  and  an 
half  homer  of  barley." — Hosea  iii.  2.  Jacob  bought  his 
wives  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  not  having  money,  paid  for 
them  in  labor — seven  years  a  piece. — Gen.  xxix.  15-29. 
Moses  ])robably  obtained  his  wife  in  the  same  way,  and 
paid  for  her  by  his  labor  as  the  servant  of  her  father. — Exod. 
ii.  21.  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor,  when  neootiatincr  with 
Jacob  and  his  sons  for  Dinah  to  be  his  wife,  says,  "  What 
ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give.  Ask  me  never  so  much 
dowry  and  gift  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say 
unto  me."  Gen.  xxxiv.  11,  12.  David  purchased  Michal, 
Saul's  daughter^,  and  Othniel,  Achsah,  the  daughter  of 
Caleb,  by  performing  perilous  services  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fathers-in-law. — 1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27,  and  Judges  i, 
12,  13.  That  the  purchase  of  wives,  either  by  a  payment 
in  money  or  an  equivalent  in  service,  was  thegeaeral  prac- 
tice under  the  Mosaic  system  is  plain  from  various  pas- 
sages, such  as  Exod.  xxii.  17,  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  Among 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  this  ancient  usage  exists, 
though  it  is  now  a  mere  form,  there  being  no  real  purchase. 
Yet  amono;  their  marriage  ceremonies,  is  one  called  "  mar- 
rying by  tlie  penny."  The  coincidences  not  only  in  the 
methods  of  procuring  wives  and  servants,  and  in  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  the  transactions,  but  in  the  prices 
paid  for  each,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  highest  price  of 
wives  (virgins)  and  servants  Vv^as  the  same.  Compare  Deut. 
xxii.  2S,  29,  and  Exod.  xxii.  17,  with  Lev.  xxvii.  2-8. 
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The  medhun  price  of  wives  and  servants  was  the  same. 
Compare  Hoseaiii.  2,  with  Exod.  xxi.  2.  Hosea  appears  to 
have  paid  one  half  in  money  and  the  otlier  in  grain.  Fur- 
ther, the  Israelitish  female  bought-servants  were  icivesy 
their  husbands  and  their  masters  being  the  same  persons. 
Exod  xxi.  8,  and  Judges  xix.  3.  27.  If  huying  servants 
among  the  Jews  shows  that  they  were  property,  and  if  the 
fact  of  their  being  bought  is  proof  sufficient,  then  their 
buying  wives  shows  that  they  were  property,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  bought  is  proof  sufficient.  The  words  in  the 
oriofinal  which  are  used  to  describe  the  one,  describe  the 
other.  Why  not  contend  that  the  wives  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  faithful  and  of  the  men  after  God's  own  heart, 
were  their  chattels  and  used  as  ready  change  at  a  pinch. 
And  thence  deduce  the  rights  of  modern  husbands.  How  far 
gone  is  the  Church  from  primitive  purity  !  How  slow  to 
emulate  the  illustrious  examples  of  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets !  When  will  pious  husbands,  by  living  up  fully 
to  their  Bible  privileges,  become  partakers  with  Old 
Testament  worthies  in  the  true  glories  of  a  husband's 
immunities  !  It  demands  a  doubt  whether  professors  of 
religion  now  are  not  hound  to  buy  and  hold  their  wives  as 
property.  Refusing  so  to  do,  is  questioning  the  morality  of 
those  '•  good  old"  wife-trading  "  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,"  with  the  prophets,  and  a  host  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.  Besides,  let  Christian  husbands 
cash  their  wives,  and  what  might  not  be  accomplished  with 
the  proceeds  ?  When  the  world  is  to  be  converted  through 
Bibles,  tracts,  and  missionaries,  when  all  the  religious  anni- 
versaries are  just  at  hand,  and  money  three  per  cent  a 
month  in  Wall-street ! 

The  use  of  the  word  buy,  to  describe  the  procuring  of 
wives  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew.  In  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage the  common  expression  for  "  the  married,"  or  "  the 
espoused"  is  "  the  bought."  Even  so  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  common  record  of  marriages  in  the  old  German 
Chronicles  was  "  A.  bought  B." 

3.  That  the  Hebrew  word  translated  buy  takes  its  modifi- 
cation from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied 
is  manifest.  Eve  says,  "  I  have  gotten  (bought)  a  man  of 
the  Lord."     She  named  him  Cain  that  is  bought.     "  He  tliat 
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heareth  reproof,  getteth  (buyeth,)  understanding. —  Prov.  xv. 
32. — So  in  Isa.  xi.  11.  "The  Lord  shall  set  his  hand 
again  to  recover  (to  buy,)  the  remnant  of  his  people." — So 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  54.  He  brought  them  to  this  mountain  which  his 
right  hand  had  purcluised^  i.  e.  gotten. — Jer.  xiii.  4.  "  Take 
the  girdle  that  thou  hast  got"  (bought)  Neh.  v.  8.  "  We  of 
our  abihty  have  redeemed  (bought)  our  brethren  that  were 
sold  to  the  heathen."  Here  "  bought'^  instead  of  proving  that 
the  person  was  bought  into  the  condition  of  a  slave,  proves 
hxxnfree. — Prov.  viii.  22.  "  The  Lord  possessed  (bought)  me 
(Christ)  in  the  beginning  of  his  way  before  his  works  of  old." 
Prov.  XV.  32.  "  He  that  heareth  reproof  getteth  (buyeth) 
understanding." — Ps.  xix.  8.  "  He  that  getteth  (buyeth) 
wisdom loveth  his  own  soul." — Prov.  xvi.  16.  "  How  much 
better  is  it  to  get  (buy)  wisdom  than  gold.^" — Ezk.  viii.  3. 
Where  was  the  seat  of  the  image  of  jealousy  v^hich  j)rovoketh 
(buyeth)  to  jealousy.  It  may  be  remarked  that  to  buy,  is  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Kaunau. 

4.  Even  at  this  day  the  word  buy  is  used  in  common  par- 
lance to  describe  the  transaction  of  procuring  servants, 
where  the  system  of  slavery  is  abolished.  In  the  British 
West  Indies,  where  the  slaves  have  become  apprentices, 
whether  their  services  are  procured  for  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  of  the  remaining  term  they  are  "  bought."  This  is  now 
the  current  word  in  West  India  Newspapers.  So  a  few  years 
since  in  New- York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  even 
now  in  New  Jersey  servants  are  "  bought'^  as  really  as  in 
Virginia.  And  the  different  senses  in  which  the  same  word 
is  used  in  the  two  states,  puts  no  man  in  a  quandary,  whose 
common  sense  amounts  to  a  modicum. 

So  under  the  system  of  legal  indenture  in  Illinois,  servants 
now  are  "  bought.''''  That  is  the  word  and  the  only  word 
used  to  describe  the  mode  of  procuring  their  service.*  A 
short  time  since  hundreds  of  foreigners  coming  to  this  coun- 
try were  "  bought"  annually.  By  voluntary  contract  they 
came  under  obligation  to  work  for  their  purchasers  a 
given  time  to  pay  for  their  passage.  This  class  of  persons 
called  "  redemptioners"    consisted    at   one    time   of  many 


*  The  following  statute  is  now  in  force  in  the  Stale  of  Illinois.  "No  negro, 
mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  at  any  time  purchase  any  servant  other  than  of  their  own 
complexion,  and  if  any  of  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  presume  to  purchase  a  white 
servant,  such  servant  shall  immediately  become  free  and  shall  be  so  held,  deemed 
and  taken." 
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thousands.  Hundreds  are  every  year  houghU  out  of 
slavery  by  themselves  or  others,  and  remove  into  free  states. 
Under  the  same  roof  with  the  writer  is  a  "  servant  bouoht 
with  money."  A  few  weeks  smee  she  was  a  slave.  As  soon 
as  "  boutrht"  she  was  a  slave  no  lon2;er.  All  the  classes  of 
persons  enumerated  above  were  "  bought  servants"  but  not 
a  slave  among  them.  Alas  for  our  leading  politicians  if 
"  buying"  men  makes  them  '•  chattels."  How  long  is  it 
since  all  the  Whiij  papers  told  iis  that  Benton,  Rives, 
Buchanan  and  Wright  were  ''bought"  by  the  administration 
with  the  surplus  revenue  ;  and  those  of  the  other  party,  that, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  Poindexter,  were  "  bought" 
by  the  Bank,     (iuite  a  speculation  ! 

The  histories  of  the  Revolution  tell  us  that  Benedict  Ar- 
nold was  "  bought"  by  British  gold.  Did  that  make  him  an 
article  of  property  ?  When  a  northern  clergyman  marries 
a  rich  southern  widow,  they  have  a  current  phrase  in  coun- 
try gossip  that  hits  off  the  indecency  graphically  "  The  cot- 
ton bags  bought  him." 

When  Horace  AValpole  said  "  every  man  has  his  price  and 
whoever  will  pay  it,  can  buy  him,"  and  when  John  Ran- 
dolph said,  v.-hilethe  Missouri  question  was  pending  in  Con- 
gress, the  "  whole  northern  delegation  is  in  the  market, 
give  me  money  enough  and  I  can  buy  them,"  they  both 
Tt\e?a\ijust  lohat  they  said.  When  the  temperance  publi- 
cations tell  us  that  candidates  for  office  '•  biiy'^  men  vvith 
whiskey,  and  the  oracles  of  street  tattle,  that  the  court,  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  jury  in  a  late  celebrated  trial,  were 
''  bought  we  are  at  no  loss  as  to  the  meaning,  have  no  float- 
ing visions  of  "chattels  personal"  man-auctions,  or  cofflcs. 

The  transaction  between  .Joseph  and  the  Egyptians  gives 
a  clue  to  the  meaning  attached  to  "  Buy"  and  "  Bought 
with  money." — See  Genesis  xlvii.  18 — 26.  The  Egyptians 
came  to  Joseph  with  the  formal  proposition  to  become  ser- 
vants, and  that  he  should  btry  them.  When  the  bargain 
was  closed,  Joseph  said  to  them,  "  Behold  I  have  bought 
you  this  day,"  and  yet,  from  the  whole  transaction,  it  is 
plain  that  neither  of  the  parties  dreamed  that  the  persons 
bought  were  in  any  sense  articles  of  propRity  ;  but  merely 
that  they  became  thereby  obligated  to  labor  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  the  government,  as  a  comyensation  for  the  entire 
support  of  themselves  and  families  during  the  famine.    And 
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that  the  idea  attached  to  "buy  us,"  and  ''behold  I  have 
bought  you,"  was  merely  that  of  the  procurino:  of  services  vol- 
untarily offered,  and  secured  by  formal  contract,  as  a  return 
for  value  received ;  and  not  at  all  tiiat  the  persons  were 
thereby  dispossessed  of  their  personal  ownership,  and  be- 
came articles  of  property.  And  this  buying  of  services,  or 
rather  Vi  fifth  part  of  them,  (as  tliey  were  to  give  one  fifth 
part  of  their  crops  to  Pharaoh,)  is  called  in  Scripture  usage, 
buying  the  men.  Tliis  case  deserves  special  notice,  as  it  is 
•the  only  one  in  the  Bible  where  the  whole  transaction  of  \ 
buying  servants  is  given  in  detail — the  views  of  both  , 
parties,  the  preliminaries,  the  process,  the  mutual  acquies- 
cence, and  the  permanent  relation  which  was  the  result. 
In  all  other  instances,  where  the  buying  of  servants  is  spo- 
ken of,  the  mere  fact  is  stated  witliout  entering  into  partic- 
ulars.    In  this  case,  the  whole  process  is  laid  open. 

1.  The  persons  "  bought,"'  sold  themselves,  and  wholly 
of  their  own  accord. 

2.  Obtaining  the  services  of  persons,  or  even  a  portion  of 
them,  permanently  is  called  "  buying"'  those  persons.  The 
objector  takes  it  for  granted  at  the  outset,  that  the  bought  ser- 
vants were  purchased  of  tJiird  persons;  and  thence  infers 
that  they  were  articles  of  property.  Now  this  bold  assump- 
tion is  utterly  unsupported  by  the  Bible.  There  is  not  a 
single  instance  recorded  of  a  servant  being  sold  by  any  one 
but  himself;  not  a  case  either  under  the  patriarchal,  or  the 
Mosaic  systems,  in  which  a  master  sold  his  servant.  That 
the  servants  who  were  '•  bought"  sold  themselves,  is  a  fair 
inference  from  a  variety  of  passages  of  Scripture  beside  the 
case  of  Joseph  and  the  Egyptians.  ^ 

In  Leviticus  xxv.  47,  the  case  of  the  Israelite,  who  be-  « 
came  the  servant  of  the  stranger,  the  words  are,  "If  he  sell 
HIMSELF  unto  the  stranger."  Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  / 
that  the  sameivord,  and  the  sume  form  of  the  word,  which, 
in  the  47th  verse,  is  rendered  sell  himself  is  in  the  39th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter  rendered  be  sold ;  so  much  for 
the  influence  of  pro-slavery  associations.  In  Deuteronomy 
xxviii.68,  the  same  word  is  rendered  "be  sold."  Here  it  is  the 
hithpael  conjugation,  which  is  reflexive  in  its  force,  and, 
like  the  middle  voice  in  Greek,  represents  what  an  individual 
does  for  himself,  or  in  his  own  concerns ;  and  should  mani- 
festly have  been  rendered,  ye  shall  offer  yourselves  for  sale. 
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The  following  passages  furnish  a  clue  to  Scripture  usacjeon 
this  point.  1  Kings  xxi.  20,  25.—"  Thou  hast  sold  thyself  to 
work  evil."  ''  There  was  none  like  to  Ahab  that  sold  him- 
self \o  work  wickednes-s." — 2  Kings  xvii.  17.  They  used 
divination  and  enchantments  and  sold  themselves  to  do 
evil." — Isaiah  1.  1.  "For  your  iniquities  have  ye  sold 
yourselves.  Isaiah  lii.  3,  "  Ye  have  sold  yourselves  for 
NOUGHT,  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money." — See 
also,  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  14— Romans  vii.  14,  and  vi.  16 — John 
viii.  34.  Again,  we  infer  that  they  were  not  bought  of  third 
persons,  because  no  mention  is  ever  made  of  it.  The  pur- 
chase of  wives  is  spoken  of  not  many  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
yet  in  a  considerable  majority  of  cases  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  they  were  bought  of  third  persons.  Is  it  not  a  fair 
inference,  if  servants  were  bought  of  third  persons,  that  there 
would  sometimes  have  been  such  an  intimation. 
Our  second  subject  of  inquiry  is, 

THE  LEADIXG  DESIGN  OF  THE  MOSAIC  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS,  WITH  AN  ENUMERATION  OF 
THE  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  SECURED  TO  SERVANTS. 

The  general  object  of  those  statutes,  which  prescribed 
the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  was  the  good  of  both 
parties — but  more  especially  the  good  of  the  servants. 
While  the  interests  of  the  master  were  carefully  guarded 
from  injury,  those  of  the  servants  were  sedulously  j^ro- 
moted. 

These  laws  were  a  merciful  provision  for  the  poorer 
classes,  both  of  the  Israelites  and  strangers. 

Not  imposing  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  but  designed 
as  a  relief  from  afflictiv^e  burdens — a  grant  o{ privileges — a 
bestowment  of/flfo?-5.     In  proof  of  tins,  we  state. 

1.  The  fact  that  no  servant  from  the  strangers,  could 
remain  a  servant  in  the  family  of  an  Israelite,  without  he- 
coming  a  proselyte.  Compliance  with  this  condition  was 
the  price  of  the  privilege. — Genesis  xvii.  9 — 14,  23,  27. 

2.  ExcomnDinication  from  the  family  was  a  punish- 
ment.^Genesis  xxi.  14 — Luke  xvi.  2 — 4. 

3.  The  fact  that  every  Hebrew  servant  could  compel  his 
master  to  keep  him  in  his  family  after  the  original  six- 
years  contract  had  expired,  shows  that  the  system  was 
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framed  to  advance  the  interests  and  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  servant,  qiute  as  miicli  as  those  of  the  master.  If  the 
servant  demanded  it,  the  law  obliged  the  master  to  retain 
him  in  iiis  household,  however  little  occasion  he  mig-ht 
have  for  his  services,  or  o-reat  his  dislike  to  the  individual. 
Deuteronomy  xv.  12 — 17,  and  Exodus  xxi.  2—6. 

4.  The  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  hy  law  to  all 
servants. 

(1.)  They  were  admitted  into  covenant  with  God. — Deu- 
teronomy xxix.  lU — 13. 

(2.)  They  loerc  invited  giiests  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
and  all  the  national^  as  well  as  tJie  fa/mily  festivals  of  the 
household  in  which  they  resided. — Exodus  xii.  43 — 44  ; 
Deuteronomy  xii.  12,  18,  and  xvi.  10 — 16. 

(3.)  TJiey  were  statedly  instructed  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion.— Deuteronomy  xxxi.  10 — 13  ;  Joshua  viii.  33 — 35  ; 
2  Chronicles  xvii.  8 — 9. 

(4.)  They  were  released  from  their  regular  labor  for  an 
amount  of  time  nearly  equal  to  oxe  half  of  the  ^vhole. 
During  this  time  the  law  secured  to  them  not  only  an  ex- 
emption from  labor,  but  the  entire  support  of  themselves 
and  their  families  ;  and  the  same  public  and  flnnily  instruc- 
tion that  was  provided  for  the  other  members  of  the  Hebrew 
community. 

(a.)  The  Law  secured  to  them  the  whole  of  every  seventh 
year., — Lev.  xxv.  3—6  \  thus  giving  to  those  servants  that  re- 
mained such  during  the  entire  period  between  tlie  jubilees, 
eight  tohole  years  (including  the  Jubilee  year)  of  unbro- 
ken rest. 

(b.)  Every  seventh  day.  This  in  forty-two  years,  (the 
eight  being  substracted  from  the  fifty)  would  amount  to  just 
six  years. 

(c.)  The  three  great  annual  festivals.  The  Passover 
which  commenced  on  the  15lh  of  the  1st  month,  and  lasted 
seven  days,  Deut.  xvi.  3,  8.  The  Pentecost,  or  feast  of 
Weeks,  which  began  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  third  month, 
and  lasted  seven  days, — Lev.  xvi.  10,  11.  And  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  celebration  of  which  commenced  on  the 
15th  of  the  seventh  montli,  andlasted  eight  days, — Deut.  xvi. 
13, 15.— Lev.  xxiii.  34 — 39.  As  they  were  required  to  meet 
in  one  place  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  much  time  would  be 
consumed  on  their  journey  by  the  .slow  movement  of  their 
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cumbered  caravans,  and  after  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  a  day  or  two  at  leasl,  would  be  requisite  for 
divers  preparaiions ;  before  entering  on  the  celebration  of 
the  festival,  besides  some  time  at  the  close  of  it,  in  necessary- 
preparations  for  their  return.  If  we  assign  three  weeks  to 
each  festival — including  the  time  spenton  the  journey  going 
and  returning,  and  the  necessary  delays  before  and  after  the 
celebration,  together  with  \.hc  festival  week ;  it  will  be  a 
meagre  allowance  of  time  for  the  absence  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  from  their  homes  and  regular  labor.  As  the  festivals 
occurred  three  times  in  the  year,  the  main  body  of  the  ser- 
vants would  be  released  from  their  stated  employments  at 
least  nine  weeks  annually,  in  attendauce  upon  these  tri- 
yearly  celebrations,  which  would  amount  in  42  years  sub- 
tracting the  sabbaths,  to  six  years  and  84  days. 

(e.)  The  new  moons.  The  Jewish  year  had  twelve,  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  always  kept  tu:o  days  for  the 
new  moon.  See  Calmet  on  the  Jewish  Caleuder,  and 
Home's  Introduction,  also  1  Sam.  xx.  IS,  19.  27.  This 
would  amount  in  42  years,  to  two  years  280  dayS;  after  the 
necessary  substractions. 

(f.)  Hie  feast  of  trumpets. —  On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  of  the  civil  year. — Lev.  xxiii.  24,  25. 

(g.)  Tiie  day  of  atonement.  On  the  tenth  of  the  seventh 
month. — Lev.  xxiii.  27 — 32. 

These  two  last  feasts  would  both  consume  not  less  than 
65  days  of  time  not  otherwise  reckoned. 

Thus  it  appears  that  those  persons  who  continued  servants 
duriuGfthe  whole  period  between  the  jubilees,  were  by  law  re- 
leased from  their  labour,  TWKNTY-THREi:  YEARS  AND  SIXTY- 
FOUR  DAYS,  OUT  OF  FIFTY  YRARS,  and  thosc  who  remained 
a  less  time  in  the  same  proportion.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  in  the  calculation  besides  making  a  generous  donation 
of  all  tiie  fractions  to  the  pro-slavery  advocates,  we  have 
left  entirely  out  of  the  account,  those  numerous  local  festi- 
vals to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made,  as  in  Judges  xxi.  19. 
1  Sam.  9th  Chapter.  And  the  vnx'iows. family  festivals,  such  as 
at  the  weaningof  children;  at  marriages  ;  at  sheep  shearings  ; 
at  the  making  of  covenants,  (fcc.  to  which  reference  is  often 
made,  as  in  1st  Sam.  xx.  28,  29.  Neither  have  we  included 
those  memorable  festivals  instituted  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  history.      The  feast  of  Purim,  Esther,  ix.  28,  29. 
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And  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  lasted  eight  days. 
John  X.  22.    1  Mac.  iv.  59. 

Finally,  the  Mosaic  system  secured  to  all  servants,  an 
amount  of  time,  which  if  distributed  would  on  an  averag^e 
be  nearly  o:je  half  of  thk  days  in  each  year,  for  the 
purposes  of  rest,  and  mental  and  moral  improvement. 
Meanwhile  they  and  their  families  were  supported  and 
furnished  with  opportunities  of  instruction.  If  this  amount 
of  time  were  distributed  over  every  day,  the  case  would  stand 
thus :  the  servants  would  have  to  themselves  all  but  vl  frac- 
tion of  ONE  half  of  the  DAY,  and  would  labor  for  their 
masters  the  remaining  fraction  and  the  other  half  of  the  day. 

This  regulation,  be  it  remembered,  is  one  of  the 

MOST  prominent  FEATURES  OF  THAT  MoSAIC  SYSTEM 
TO  WHICH  WE  ARE  TRIUMPHANTLY  POINTED  AS  THE 
GREAT  PROTOTYPE  OF  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

5.  The  servant  ivas  protected  hy  law  equally  with  the 
other  members  of  the  community  :  His  life,  person,  proper- 
ty, reputation,  conscience,  and  all  his  natural  rights  were  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  as  sacred,  as  those  of  his  master. 

Proof—"  Hear  the  causes  between  your  bretltren,  and 
judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his  neighbour 

and    THE     STRANGER    THAT    IS  WITH    HIM."        "  Ye    sJtall 

not  RESPECT  PERSONS  in  judgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the 
SMALL  as  ivell  as  the  great.''''  Deut.  i.  16,  17.  Also  in  Lev. 
xxiv.  22.  "  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for  the 
stranger,  as  for  one  of  your  own  country  for  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God.  So  Numbers  xv.  29.  "  Ye  shall  have  one 
LAW  for  him  that  sinneth  through  ignorance,  both  for  him 
that  is  born  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them.  Deut.  xxvii.  19. 
Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judgment  op  the 
STRANGER,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

6.  Tlie  Mosaic  system  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  the 
greatest  affection  and  kindness  toward  their  servants, 
foreign  as  luell  as  Jewish. 

Lev.  xix.  34.  The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  arid  thou  shall 
love  him  as  thyself  Also  Deut.  x.  17,  19.  For  the  Lord 
your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great 
God,  a  mighty  and  a  terrible  which  regardeth  not 
PERSONS  nor  taketh  reward.  He  doth  execute  the  judo-ment 

34 
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of  the  fatlierless  and  widoic,  and  loveth  the  stranger, 
ill  giving  him  food  and  raiment  love  ve  therefore  the 
STRANGER,— JSo  Exodus  xxii.  21.  77/0?/,  shalt  neither  vex  a 
stranger  no?'  oppress  him."  Exodus  xxiii.  9.  "Thou  slialt 
not  oppress  a  stranger  for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger." 
Lev.  XXV.  35,  36.  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  thou  shalt  re- 
lieve him,  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that 
he  may  live  with  thee,  take  thou  no  usury  of  him  or  increase, 
huifear  thy  GodP  (What  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  this 
same  stranger  could  be  taken  by  one  that/t'«/-e(Z  his  God, 
and  held  as  a  slave  forced  to  labor,  and  robbed  of  time, 
earnings,  and  all  his  rights.) 

7.  Servants  were  placed  upon  a  level  with  their  masters 
in  all  cicil  and  religions  lights.  Without  quoting  passages 
at  length  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  in  proof. 
Numb.  XV.  15,  16,  29.  Numb.  ix.  14.  Deut.  i.  16, 17.  Lev. 
xxiv.  22. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  subject  of  inquiry. 

Were  the  servants  in  a  VOLUNTARY  condition? 

DID  they  become,  AND  CONTINUE  SUCH  OF  THEIR  OWN 
ACCORD,  OR    WERE    THEY    MADE    SERVANTS    AGAINST 

THEIR  WILLS  J 

We  argue  that  it  was  a  voluntary/  condition. 

1.  Because  to  become  a  servant  in  the  family  of  an 
Israelite,  was  to  abjure  idolatry,  to  enter  into  covenant  with 
God*  to  be  circumcised  in  token  of  it,  to  be  bound  to  the 

*  Maimonidps  who  wrote  in  Egypt  about  seven  hundred  years  ago,  a  cotempo- 
rary  wiihJarchi,  and  who  stands  with  liiin  at  the  head  of  Jewish  commentators 
gives  the  following  testimony  on  this  jioint. 

"  Whether  a  servant  be  born  in  the  power  of  an  Israelite,  or  whether  he  be  pur- 
chased from  tlie  heathen,  the  master  is  to  bring  them  both  into  the  covenant. 

"  But  he  that  is  in  the  house  is  entered  on  the  eighth  day,  and  he  that  is  bought 
with  money,  on  the  day  on  which  the  master  receives  him,  unless  the  slave  be 
umcilUng. 

"  For  if  the  master  receive  a  grown  'slave  and  he  be  unwillivg,  his  master  is  to 
bear  with  hiin,  to  seek  to  win  him  over  by  instruciion,  and  by  love,  and  kimlness 
for  one  yi-ar.  After  which,  sliould  lie  refuse  so  long,  it  is  forbidden  to  keep  him, 
longer  than  a  year. 

"  And  the  master  miist  send  him  hack  to  the  strangers  from  whence  he  came. 
For  the  God  of  Jacob  will  not  accpt  any  other  than  the  worship  of  a  willing 
heart."— Maimon.  Hilcoth,  Miloth,  Chap.'lst,  Sec.  8th. 

The  ancient  Jewish  Doctors  agree  in  the  testimony,  that  the  servant  from  the 
stranger-f  who  at  tlie  close  of  his  probationary  year;  still  refused  to  adopt  ihe  reli- 
gion of  the  Mosaic  system,  and  was  on  that  aeoount  cut  oft'  from  the  family,  and 
Bent  back  to  his  own  people,  recived  a/ull  compaisation  for  his  services,  betides 
the  payment  of  his  expenses.    But  that  poslpontment  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
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observance  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the  Passover,  the  Pentecost, 
and  the  least  of  Tabernacles,  and  to  consent  to  instruction  in 
all  the  particulars  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law. 

Were  the  servants  pus/ted  through  all  these  processes  by 
main  strength  ?  Was  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  compul- 
sory ?  Were  they  dragged  into  covenant  with  God  ? 
Were  they  seized  and  circumcised  by  force  7  Were  they 
mmpelled  mechanically  to  chew  and  swallow  the  Hesh  of 
the  Paschal  lamb,  while  they  abhorred  the  institution,  des- 
pised its  ceremonies,  scorned  and  spurned  the  law  which 
enjoined  it,  detested  its  author  and  its  executors,  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  in  the  deliverance  which  it  commemorated,  be- 
wailed it  as  a  calamity,  and  cursed  the  day  of  its  consumma- 
tion 1 

Were  they  driven  from  all  parts  of  the  land  three  times 
in  the  year  up  to  the  annual  festivals?  Were  they  to  be 
drugged  with  instruction  which  they  nauseated  ?  Were 
they  goaded  through  a  round  of  ceremonies  which  they 
looked  upon  as  senseless  and  disgusting  mummeries  ;  and 
drilled  to  perfection  in  a  creed,  to  them  a  bill  of  abomi- 
nations ? 

We  repeat  it  to  become  a  servant^  was  to  become  a  pro- 
selyte. And  how  did  God  authorize  his  people  to  make 
proselytes  ?  At  the  point  of  the  javelin  ?  By  the  terror  of 
pains  and  penalties  ?  By  converting  men  into  merchandise  ? 
Were  proselyte  and  chattel  synonyraes,  in  the  Divine  voca- 
bulary ?  Must  a  man  have  been  made  into  a  thing  before  he 
could  be  taken  into  covenant  with  God  ?  Was  reduction  to 
a  contmodity^  the  stipulated  condition  of  adoption,  and  a 
passport  to  the  communion  of  the  saints  ? 

2.  We  argue  the  voluntariness  of  servants  from  Deut. 
xxiii.  15,  16,'  "  TJlou  shalt  not  deliver  nnto  his  master  the 
servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee.  He 
shall  dwell  loith  thee,  even  am,ong  you,  in  that  place 
which  he  shall  choose,  in  one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh 
him  best ;  thou  shalt  not  oppress  hini.^^ 

If  a  servant   ran   away  from  his   master,  he  was  not 

foreign  servant  for  a  year,  {or  even  at  all  after  he  haii  entered  the  family  of  an 
Israelite)  of  which  ihe  Mishnic  doctors  speak — 5-eems  lo  have  been  a  mere  usage- 
Wefi^id  nothing;  of  it  in  the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  system.  Circumci?ion  was 
manifestly  a  rite  strictly  initiatory.  Whether  it  was  a  rite  merely  national  or 
spiritual,  or  both  comes  not  within  the  scope  of  this  mquiry.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
affect  the  argument. 
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compelled  to  show  cause,  or  assign  reasons.  The  pubHc 
had  no  power  to  nppoinl  committees  to  investigate  the  case, 
send  tor  persons  and  papers,  or  hsten  to  the  master's  story. 
As  tliough  God  had  said,  The  fact  of  escape  settles  the 
question,  and  is  your  sole  ground  of  action  in  the  premises. 
His  FLEEING  from  that  condition  shows  his  own  choice — 
his  conviction  that  his  interests  were  not  promoted  in  it, 
and  you  arc  to  regard  it  as  his  public  proclamation  that  he 
was  oppressed.  You  shall  not  force  him  back,  and  thus 
recoo-nize  the  risrht  of  his  master  to  hold  him  in  such  a 
condition  as  induces  hun  to  flee  to  others  ior  protection. 
But  it  will  be  objected,  that  this  command  liad  no  reference 
to  servants  among  the  Isr'aelites,  but  only  to  those  of 
heathen  masters  in  the  surrounding  nations.  The  regula- 
tion is  not  restricted  to  any  class  of  servants.  There  is  no 
allusion  to  foreign  masters,  nor  to  the  tenure  by  which  they 
held  their  servants. 

The  terms  of  the  command  are  unlimited.  But  the 
objection,  even  if  valid,  avails  nothing — it  merely  shifts  the 
pressure  of  the  difficulty  to  another  point,  where  it  is  just  as 
great.  For,  if  God  arrays  his  infinite  authority  to  protect 
the  free  choice  of  a  single  servant  from  the  heathen,  would 
he  authorize  the  same  persons  to  crush  the  free  choice  of 
thousands  of  servants  from  the  heathen?  Suppose  a  case. 
A  foreign  servant  flees  from  his  master  to  the  Israelites  ; 
God  speaks,  "  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  in  that  place  which 
he  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  gates  where  it  li/:eth  him 
best."  They  were  strictly  cliarged  not  to  put  him  in  a 
condition  which  he  did  not  choose.  They  were  to  leave 
him  to  his  oivn  selection.  Now  suppose,  this  same  servant 
instead  of  coming  into  Israel  of  his  own  accord,  had  been 
dragged  in  by  some  kidnapper  who  bought  him  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  now  forces  him  into  a  condition  against  his  will, 
and  keeps  him  there  till  death.  Would  He  who  forbade 
such  treatment  of  the  stranger,  who  voluntarily  came  into 
the  land,  sanction  the  same  treatment  of  the  same  j^erson 
provided  in  addition  to  this  last  outrage  the  previous  one 
had  been  committed  o{ forcing  him  into  the  nation  a  gainst 
his  loill? 

To  commit  violence  on  the  free  choice  of  a  foreign 
servant  is  a  horrible  enormity,  forsooth,  provided  you  he- 
gin  the  violence  after  he  has  come  among  5'ou.     But  if  you 
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commit  the  first  act  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  ;  if  you 
bes^-in  tlie  outrage  in  s^ood  earnest  by  buying  him  from  a 
tliird  person  against  his  will,  and  then  tear  him  from  home 
and  country,  and  iinally  drag  him  across  the  line  into  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  hold  him  as  a  slave — ah  !  that  alters 
the  case,  and  you  may  perpetrate  the  violence  now  with 
impunity!!  Further,  does  it  seem  probable  thai  greater 
favor  would  be  shown  to  this  neio  comer  from  the  heathen 
than  to  the  old  residetits— those  who  had  been  servants  in 
Jewish  families  perhaps  for  a  generation?  Were  the 
Israelites  commanded  to  exercise  toward  him,  uncircum- 
cised  and  out  of  the  covenant,  a  justice  and  kindness 
denied  to  the  multitudes  who  ivere  circumcised  and  within 
the  covenant  ? 

Ag'ain,  on  the  supposition  that  it  respected  merely  the 
fugitives  from  the  surrounding  nations,  while  it  left  the 
servants  of  the  Israelites  in  an  involuntary  condition — the 
objector  finds  small  gain  to  his  argument.  In  that  case 
the  surrounding  nations  would  of  course  adopt  retaliatory 
measures,  and  resolve  themselves  into  so  many  asylums  for 
fugitive  Israelitish  servants.  And  since  these  nations  were 
on  every  side  of  them,  such  a  proclamation  would  have 
been  an  effectual  lure  to  men  held  in  a  condition  which  was 
a  constant  counteraction  of  will. 

Further,  on  the  supposition  of  the  objector,  that  the 
foreign  servant  only  is  meant,  it  is  manifest  that  the  same 
command  which  protected  him  from  the  power  of  his 
master,  protected  him  equally  from  the  power  of  an 
Israelite.  For  the  command  was  not  merely,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  deliver  him  to  his  master,^''  but  "  he  (the  servant)  shall 
dwell  with  thee,  in  that  place  -which  he  shall  choose  in  one 
of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh  him  best."  Every  Israelite 
was  commanded  to  respect  his  free  choice,  and  to  put  him 
in  no  condition  against  his  will.  AVhat  was  this  but 
a  proclamation,  that  all  who  chose  to  live  in  the  land  and 
obey  the  laws,  were  left  to  their  own  free  will,  to  dispose  ot 
their  services  at  such  a  rate,  to  such  persons,  and  in  such 
places  as  they  pleased. 

Besides,  grant  that  this  command  prohibited  the  send- 
ing back  oi  foreign  servants  merely,  was  there  any  law 
requiring  the   return  of  servants  who   had  escaped  from 
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the  Israelites  1  Tliere  was  a  statute  requiring  the  return 
of  property  lost,  and  cattle  escaped  ;  but  none  requiring 
the  return  oi  escaped  servants. 

Finally,  these  verses  contain, ^rs^,  a  command  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  deliv^er,"  ifcc.  iSecondii/,  a  declaration  of  the  fugi- 
tive's right  o(  free  choice,  and  of  God's  will  that  he  should 
exercise  it  at  liis  own  discretion  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  connnand 
guarding  this  rioht,  namely,  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  hmi," 
as  though  God  had  said,  If  you  forbid  him  to  exercise  liis 
own  choice,  as  to  the  place  and  condition  of  his  residence 
it  is  op])ressioii,  and  1  wih  not  tolerate  it. 

3.  We  ari^-ue  the  voluntariness  of  servants  from  their 
peculiar  opportunities  and  facilities  for  escape.  Three 
times  every  year,  all  the  males  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
were  required  to  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  land  and 
celebrate  the  public  festivals.  The  main  body  were  thus 
absent  from  their  homes  not  less  than  three  weeks  each 
time, — making  in  all  nine  weeks  annually.  As  these  cara- 
vans moved  over  the  country,  going  and  returning,  were 
there  military  scouts  along  the  whole  way  to  intercept  de- 
serters ?  Was  each  pass  of  the  mountams  manned  by  a 
corporal's  guard — the  hill  tops,  lined  with  centinels,  and 
the  defiles  scoured  by  troops  of  light  liorse  ?  How  could 
the  Israelites  contrive  to  take  their  servants  three  times  in 
a  year  to  Jerusalem  and  back  ?  When  a  body  of  slaves  is 
moved  any  distance  in  our  free  and  ei\\M\\ repuhlicyihey  are 
handcuffed  to  keep  them  from  running  away  or  beating 
their  drivers'  brains  out.  Was  this  the  Mosaic  plan,  or  an 
improvement  introduced  by  Samuel,  or  was  it  left  for  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  ?  For  the  usage,  doubtless,  claims  a  pa- 
ternity not  less  v^enerable  and  biblical !  Perhaps  they  lashed 
their  servants  upon  camels,  and  thus  transported  them  in 
bundles,  or  caged  them  up,  and  trundled  them  on  wheels  to 
and  fro  ;  and  then,  while  in  attendance  on  the  solemn  festi- 
val, "  lodged  tiiem  in  jail  for  safe  keeping,"  appointing  re- 
lio^ious  services  cr/ra,  and  special  "oral  instruction"  for 
their  benefit,  lint  meanwhile,  what  became  of  the  sturdy 
handmaids  left  at  home?  What  hindered  them  from 
marching  off  in  a  body,  if  they  were  held  against  their 
wills  ?  Perhaps  the  Israelitish  matrons  volunteered  to  stand 
sentry  in  rotation  round  the  kitchens,  while  the  young  ladies 
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scoured  the  country,  as  mounted  rangers,  to  pick  up  strag- 
glers by  day,  and  formed  bodies  of  city  guards  to  patrole  the 
streets  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  at  night. 

4.  Their  conthmcmce  in  Jewish  families  depended  upon 
the  performance  of  various  rites  and  ceremonies  necessa- 
rily VOLUNTARY. 

Suppose  a  servant  from  the  heathen  should,  upon  enter- 
ing a  Jewish  family,  refuse  circumcision,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  shall  remain  a  servant, 
is  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  If  he  was  a  slave,  how  simple 
the  processs  of  emancipation  !  His  refusal  did  the  job. 
Or,  suppose  that,  at  any  time,  he  should  refuse  to  attend 
the  tri-yearly  feasts,  or  should  eat  leavened  bread  during 
the  Passover,  or  compound  the  ingredients  of  the  anointing 
oil,  he  is  "  cut  off  from  the  people"  not  killed,  but  excom- 
municated. ** 

5.  We  infer  the  voluntariness  of  the  servants  of  the  Patri 
archs,fro7n  the  inipossihility  of  their  being  held  against 
their  wills.  The  servants  of  Abraham  are  an  illustration. 
At  one  time  he  held  three  hundred  and  eighteen  yoimgmen 
who  were  born  in  his  house,  and  probably,  very  many  more 
not  born  in  his  house.  The  whole  number  of  his  servants 
of  all  ages,  was  probably  many  thousands.  Abraham 
was  certainly  an  extraordinary  character,  and  Sarah  no 
doubt,  a  most  notable  housekeeper ;  but  still,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  they  contrived  to  hold  so  many  thousands 
of  servants  against  their  wills  unless  (as  was  most  likely  the 
case)  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  took  turns  in  performing  the 
Hibernian  exploit  of  surrounding  them ! 

The  neighboring  tribes  instead  of  constituting  a  picket 
guard  to  Item  in  his  servants,  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  deal  with  them,  and  him,  as  they  did  with  Lot,  when 
they  swept  him  and  his  household  into  captivity.  Besides, 
Abraham  had  neither  "  Constitution"  nor  "  compact"  nor 
statutes  nor  judicial  officers  to  seize  and  send  back  his  fu- 
gitives, nor  a  trained  police  to  pounce  upon  panic-stricken 
women  and  children,  nor  gentlemen-kidnappers  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  suing  for  his  patronage,  and  volunteering  to 
howl  on  the  track  of  human  game,  boasting  their  blood- 
hound scent,  and  pledging  their  "  honor"  to  hunt  down  and 
"  deliver  up,"  provided  they  had  a  description  of  the  "flesh- 
iiiark,"  and  were  stimulated  in  their  chivalry  by  pieces  of 
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silver.  Abraham  seems  also  to  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  all 
the  auxiliaries  of  family  government,  such  as  stocks,  hand- 
cuils,  foot-chains,  yokes,  gags  and  thumb-screws. 

This  destitution  of  these  patriarchal  indispensables  is  the 
more  afflicting  when  we  consider  his  most  faithful  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities  to  his  household  though  so  utterly 
iinprovided  with  the  needful  aids. 

6.  We  infer  that  persons  could  he  held  as  servants  only 
of  their  own  accord  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  instance 
either  under  the  PatriarcJial  or  the  Mosaic  'system.,  of  a 
onaster  ever  selling  a.  servant.  Abraham  had  thousands 
of  servants.  We  have  his  history  in  great  detail  hut  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  sold  one.  Isaac  "  grew  until  he  be- 
came very  great,"  and  had  "  great  store  of  servants." 
Jacob's  youth  was  spent  in  Padanaram  in  the  familv  of  La- 
ban,  where  he  resided  twenty  one  years.  He  was  himself 
a  servant,  and  had  a  large  number  of  servants.  No  mention 
is  made  of  his  receiving  any  servants  at  the  death  of  Isaac. 

Many  years  afterwards  Joseph  invited  Jacob  to  come  and 
dwell  near  him  in  Egypt,  "  thou  and  thy  children,  and  thy 
childrens'  children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds  and  all 
THAT  THOU  HAST."  Jacob  wcut  with  his  flocks,  and  herds 
but  no  servants.  Gen.  xlv,  10  :  xlvii.  6  :  xlvn.  1 — What 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  his  servants  were  volun- 
tary, served  under  their  own  contracts,  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  Jacob  went  into  Egypt,  they  chose  to  stay 
in  their  own  country. 

The  government  might  sell  thieves,  if  they  had  no  pro- 
perty, until  their  services  had  made  good  the  injury,  and 
paid  the  legal  fine. — Ex.  xxii.  3.  But  masters  seem  to  have 
had  no  power  to  sell  their  servants — the  reason  is  obvious. 
To  give  the  master  a  right  to  sell  his  servant  would  annihi- 
late the  servants  right  of  choice  in  his  own  disposal — but 
says  the  objector,  To  give  the  master  alright  to  buy  a 
servant,  eqully  annihilates  the  servants  7'ight  of  choice. 
Answer.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  right  to  buy  a  man,  and 
a  very  difterant  thing  to  have  a  right  to  buy  that  man  of 
another  man. 

Thongfh  there  is  no  instance  in  the  Bible  of  a  servant 
being  bought  of  his,  or  her  master,  yet  their  are  instances 
of  young  females  who  were  bought  of  their  fathers.  But 
their  purchase  as  servants  was  their  betrothal  as  wives. 
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Exodus  xxi.  7,  8.—''  If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  he  a 
maid-servant^  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do. 
If  she  please  not  her  master  who  hath  betrothed  her 
TO  HIMSELF,  he  shall  let  her  he  redeemed* 

7.  We  infer  that  the  Hebrew  servant  ivas  voluntary  in 
COMMENCING  his  service,  hecause  he  was  preeminently  so 
IN  CONTINUING  it.  If,  at  the  year  of  release,  it  was  the  ser- 
vant's choice  to  remain  with  his  master  rather  than  to  leave 
him ;  so  watchfully  did  the  law  guard  his  free  will,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the  formal  process  of 
having  his  ear  bored  by  the  judges  of  the  land, — thus  ma- 
king it  impossible  for  the  servant  to  be  held  in  an  involun- 
tary condition.  Yea,  so  scrupulously  was  his  free  choice 
protected  by  the  law,  that  it  compelled  his  master  to  keep 
him,  however  much  he  might  wish  to  get  rid  of  him. 

8.  The  method  prescribed  hy   God  for  procuring  ser- 
^  vants,  recognized  their  poiDer  of  choice,  and  was  an  appeal 

to  it.  He  commanded  the  Israelites  to  offer  them  a  suitable 
inducement,  and  then  leave  them  to  decide.  They  might 
not  seize  them  by  force,  nor  frighten  them  by  threats,  nor 
wheedle  them  by  false  pretences,  nor  horroio  them,  nor  beg 
them,  but  they  were  commanded  to  buy  them  ;t  that  is, 
they  were  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  individuals  to  their 
own  services  ;  their  right  to  dispose  of  them,  and  their 
right  to  refuse  all  offers,  however  tempting,  and  to  appro- 
priate their  services  in  some  other  way.  It  was  perfectly  op- 
tional  with  the  strangers,  and  with  the  Israelites,  whether 
they  should  become  servants  or  not.  There  was  no  com- 
mand to  either,  to  become  such.  They  might,  if  they 
pleased,  refuse  all  applications  and  all  offers,  however  great 
the  sum,  and  oblige  those  who  made  the  offers,  to  do  their 
ovm  work.  Suppose  "  all  the  nations  round  about,"  and  all 
the  poor  of  the  Israelites,  had,  v/ith  one  accord,  refused  to 
become  servants  for  any  consideration,  how  could  the  rich 


*  The  comment  of  Maimonides  on  this  passage  is  as  follows  : 

"A  Hfibrew  handmaid  might  not  be  sold  but  to  one  who  laid  himself  under 
oblis;iti()a  to  espouse  her  lo  himself  or  to  his  son,  when  she  was  fit  to  be  betrothed." 
— Maimonides — Hilcoth — Obediyn,  Ch.  IV.  Sec.  XI. 

Jarchi,  on  the  uame  passage,  says,  "He  is  bound  to  espouse  her  and  take  her 
to  be  his  wife,  fir  the  money  of  her  purchaseia  themoney  of  her  espousals." 

t  The  case  of  thieves,  whose  services  were  sold  until  they  had  earned  enough  to 
make  restitution  to  the  person  wronged,  and  to  pay  the  legal  penalty,  stands  by 
iUelf,  and  has  wo  relation  to  the  condition  of  servants. 

35 
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Jews  have  helped  tliemselves  ?  Answer — by  rising  iheir 
own  services  rather  than  those  of  others  who  did  not  choose 
to  dispose  of  them. 

9.  I'arious  incidental  expressions  tlirouglLout  the  Bible 
corroborate  the  idea  that  servants  became  such  witlt  their 
own  consent,  and  by  virtue  of  their  own  contract.  Job  xh. 
4,  is  an  iUustration,  "  Tl'7//  he  (Leviathan)  make  a  cove- 
nant with  tlice  1   will   thou   lake   him  for   a   servant 

forever  7 

10.  The  transaction  which  Tnade  the  Egyptians  the  ser- 
vants OF  PiiARAOii,  shoivs  preeminent  voluntariness 
throughout.  It  is  given  in  detail  in  Genesis  xlvii.  18 — 26. 
Of  their  own  accord,  they  come  to  Joseph  and  say,  "  We 
have  not  aught  left  but  our  bodies  and  our  lands,  buy  us  ;" 
then  in  the  25th  verse,  "■Thou  hast  saved  our  lives:  let  us 

find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  Lord,  and  we  will  be  servants 
to  Pharaoh. 

11.  We  argue  that  the  condition  of  servants  was  an  op- 
tional one,  from  the  fact  tliat  rich  strangers  did  not  be- 
come servants.  Indeed,  so  far  from  becoming  servants  them- 
selves, they  bought  and  lield  JewisJt  servants. — Lev.xxv.47. 

1 2.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings  which  all  were  required 
to  present,  were  to  be  tnade  voluntarily. — Lev.  i.  2,  3. 

13.  Mention  is  often  made  of  persons  becoming  servants 
where  they  were  manifestly  and  preeminently  voluntary. 
The  case  of  the  Prophet  Elisha  is  one.  1  Kings  xii.  21  ; 
2  Kinofs  iii.  11.  Elijah  was  his  master.  The  original 
word,  translated  master,  is  the  same  that  is  rendered  so  in  al- 
most every  instance  where  masters  are  spoken  of  through- 
out the  Mosaic  and  patriarchal  system.  It  is  translated 
master  eighty-five  times  in  our  English  version.  Moses 
was  the  servant  of  Jethro. — Exodus  iii.  1.  Joshua  was 
the  servant  of  Moses. — Numbers  xi.  28.  Jacob  was  the 
servant  of  Laban. — Genesis  xxix.  18 — 27. 

We  will  now  consider  the  fourth  subject  of  inquiry. 

Were  the  servants  forced  to  work  without  pay  ? 

Having  already  shown  that  the  servants  became  and 
continued  such  of  tlieir  own  accord,  it  would  surely  be  no 
small  marvel  if  they  chose  to  work  without  pay.  The 
process  by  which  they  became  servants  presupposes  com- 
pensation as  a  motive. 
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That  they  were  paid  for  their  labor,  we  argue 

1.  Because  God,  under  the  Mosaic  system,  rebuked  in 
thunder^  the  sin  of  using  the  labor  of  others  without 
loages.  "  Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  un- 
7'ighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong  ;  that  useth 
his  neiglibor^s  service  without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not 

for  his  workP — Jer.  xxii.  13.  Here  God  testifies  tliat  to 
use  the  service  of  others  without  wages  is  "  unrighteous- 
ness," and  he  commissions  his  "  wo"  to  burn  upon  the  doer  of 
the  "  wrong."  This  "  wo"  was  constituted  by  God  one  of  the 
permanent  safeguards  of  the  Mosaic  system.  The  Hebrew 
word  Reali,  here  translated  neighbor,  does  not  mean  one 
man,  or  class  of  men,  in  distinction  from  others,  but  it 
means  any  one  ivith  whom  we  have  to  do,  native  or 
foreigner,  friend  or  foe,  superior,  inferior,  or  equal.  To 
show  that  the  Bible  usage  of  the  word  requires  us  to  include 
in  its  meaning  all  descriptions  of  persons,  not  merely  ser- 
vants and  heathen,  but  those  who  prosecute  us  in  lawsuits, 
and  even  enemies,  in  the  act  of  fighting  us — a  few  exam- 
ples follow  : — ■•'  ^45  when  a  man  riseth  against  his  neigh- 
bor and  slayeth  hhn^'' — Dent.  xxii.  26.  "  Go  not  forth 
hastily  to  strive  lest  tJiou  know  not  what  to  do  in  the  end 
thereof,  lohen  thy  neighbor  hath  put  thee  to  shame.''' — Pro  v. 
XXV.  8.  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witnsss  against  thy 
neighbor." — Exod.  xx.  16.  "  If  any  man  come  presump- 
tuously upon  his  neighbor  to  slay  him  wiiJt  guile.'''' — 
Exod.  xxi.  14.  In  these  cases,  and  in  scores  of  similar  ones 
that  might  be  quoted,  Reah  is  the  original  word. 

2.  We  have  the  testvmony  of  God,  that  in  our  duty 
to  our  felloiD-men,  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  hang  upon 
this  command,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself ^'^ 
Many  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  our  Saviour,  in  giving 
this  command,  quoted  verbatim  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  system. — Lev.  xix.  18.  In  the  thirty-fourth  verse 
of  the  same  chapter  Moses  enjoins  in  express  terms  obe- 
dience to  this  law  in  all  the  treatment  of  strangers,  "  The 
stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one 
born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thy- 
self." If  it  is  loving  others  as  ourselves,  to  make  them 
work  for  us  without  pay  ;  to  rob  them  oifood  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  wages,  would  be  a  stronger  illustration  still  of 
the  law  of  love,  loving  others  better  than  ourselves  !     Such 
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is  the  power  of  disinterested  benevolence  !  And  if  it  is 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  to  make 
them  work  for  o^ir  oini  good  alone,  Paul  should  be 
called  to  order  for  his  hard  sayings  against  human  nature, 
especialfy*  for  that  libellous  matter  in  Ephes.  v.  29,  ^^  No 
tnaii  ever  yet  hated  his  oini  Jlesh,  htt  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church''^ 

3.  As  perso)is  became  servants  from  poverty,  ire 
argue  that  they  were  compensated^  since  tJiey  frequently 
mvned  ^property,  and  sometimes  a  large  amount.  Ziba, 
the  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  brought  David  a  princely 
present,  of  his  own  giving,  ^'  An  hundred  loaves  of  bread, 
and  an  hundred  bnncJies  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of 
smnmer  fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  ivine." — 2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 
The  extent  of  his  possessions  cnn  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  though  he  was  the  father  of  fifteen  sons,  he  could 
still  furnish  employment  for  twenty  servants,  of  whom  he 
was  the  master. 

A  case  is  stated  in  Leviticus  xxv.  57 — 59,  where  a  servant 
reduced  to  poverty  sells  himself,  and  it  is  declared  that 
afterward  he  may  be  redeemed,  either  by  his  kindred,  or  by 
HIMSELF.  As  he  was  forced  to  sell  himself  from  sheer 
poverty,  he  must  not  only  have  acquired  property  after  he 
became  a  servant,  but  a  considerable  sum. 

If  it  had  not  been  conmion  for  servants  to  possess,  and 
acquire  property,  over  which  they  had  the  exclusive  control, 
Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  would  hardly  have  ventured 
to  take  a  large  sum  of  money,  (nearly  .$3000*)  from  Naa- 
man,  (2  Kings  v.  22,  23.)  As  it  was  procured  frnudfuUy 
he  was  anxious  to  conceal  the  means  used  in  getting  it ; 
but  if  the  Isralitish  servants,  like  our  slaves,  could  "  own 
nothing,  nor  acquire  any  thing,"'  to  embark  in  such  an 
enterprise  would  have  been  the  most  consummate  stu- 
pidity. The  fact  of  his  having  in  his  possession  two  talents 
of  silver,  would  of  itself  convict  him  of  theft.!     But  since 


♦Though  we  have  not  sufTicient  data  to  enable  us  to  decide  wiih  accuracy 
upon  the  relatire  value  of  that  sum,  then  and  vow,  yet  \vc  have  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  saving  that  two  talents  of  silver  had  far  more  value  then  than 
three  thousand  dollars  have  now. 

+  Whoever  heard  of  the  slaves  in  our  southern  statrs  stealing  a  large  amount 
of  money'?  They  "know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves"  quite  too  well  for 
that.  VVhen  they  steal  they  arc  careful  to  do  it  on  such  a  small  scale,  or  in 
tht;  taking  of  such  thlvgi  as  will  make  lielection  diflBcult.    IS'o  doubt  tl.ey  steal 
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the  possession,  and  use  of  property  by  servants,  was  com- 
mon under  the  Mosaic  system,  he  might  have  it  and  invest 
or  use  it,  without  attractino;  special  attention.     And  that 
consideration  would  alone,  have  been  a  strong  motive  to 
the  act.     His  master,  who   knew  the  whole   transaction, 
while  he  rebukes  hnn  for  taking  such  measures  to  get  tlie 
money,  not  only  does  not  take  it  from  him,  but  seems  to 
expect  that  he  would  invest  it  in  real  estate,  and  cattle, 
and    in   the    procurement   of  servants. — 2   Kings   v.   26. 
In  1  Sam.  ix.  8 ;    we    find  that  the   servant  of  Saul  had 
money  and  relieved  his  master  in  an  emergency.     Arza,  the 
servant  of  Elah  was  the  owner  of  a  house.     That  it  was  a 
spacious  and  somewhat  magnificent  m.ansion  would  be  a 
natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  resort  of  the 
king,   1  Kings   xvi.  9.     The  case   of  the  Gibeonites,  who, 
after  they  became  servants,  still  occupied  their  cities  and 
remained  in  many  respects  a  distinct  people  for  centuries  ; 
and  that  of  the  150,000  Canaanites,  the  servants  of  Solomon, 
who  worked  out  their  tributes  of  bond-service  in  levies, 
periodically  relieving  each  other  while  preparing  the  mate- 
rials for  the  temple,  are  additional  illustrations,  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of  property. 

4.  Heirship. — Servants  frequently  inherited  their  mas- 
ter's property  ;  especially  if  he  had  no  sons,  or  if  by  flagi- 
tious conduct  they  had  dishonoured  the  family.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  usage  throughout  the  whole  Jewish 
history. 

The  cases  of  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham;  Ziba,  the 
servant  of  Mephibosheth,  Jarha  an  Egyptian,  the  servant  of 

now  and  then  a  little,  and  a  gaping  marvel  would  it  be  if  they  did  not.  Why 
•  should  not  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  7  Dull 
scholars  indeed!  if  after  so  many  lessons  from  -proficients  in  the  art,  who 
drive  the  business  by  tr/ioZesaZa,  they  should  not  occaswnally  copy  tl  eir  betters, 
fall  into  the  fashion,  and  try  their  hand,  in  a  small  way,  at  a  practice  which  is 
the  only  permanent  and  universal  business  carried  on  around  them  ! 

Ignoble  truly!  never  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  high  impulse  prompting  thrm  to 
imitate  the  eminent  pattern  set  before  them  in  the  ciaily  vocation  of  "  Honorables" 
and  "Excellencic?,"  and  to  emulate  the  illustrious  examples  of  Doctors  of 
Divinity  and  Right  and  Very  Reverends!  Hear  President  Jefferson's  testi- 
mony. In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  speaking  of  slaves,  he  says,  "  That  disposition 
to  theft  with  which  they  (the  slaves)  have  been  branded,  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
situation,  and  not  to  any  specinl  depravity  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a  pro- 
blem which  I  give  the  master  to  solve,  whether  the  religious  precepts  against 
the  violation  of  property  were  not  framed  for  him  as  well  as  for  his  slave — and 
whether  the  slave  may  not  as  justifiably  take  a  littU  from  one  who  has  taken 
ALL  from  hin^,  as  he  may  slay  one  who  would  slay  him."  See  Jeffereon'a 
Notes  on  Virginia,  pp.  207-8. 


*  _ 
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Slieslian,  and  married  to  his  daughter  ;  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35. 
and  of  the  hnsbaiidnieyi  who  said  of  their  master's  son 
^- this  is  the  heir  let  us  kill  him  and  the  inheritance 
WILL  BE  ours." — Mark  xii.  7,  are  illustrations.  Also  the 
declaration  in  Prov.  xvii.  2. — "  ^1  icise  servant  shall  have 
rule  over  a  sou  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have  part 

OF     THE    inheritance    AMONG    THE    BRETHREN."       Tllis 

passage  seems  to  give  servants  a  precedence  as  heirs,  even 
over  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  masters.  Now  is  it  sup- 
posable,  that  masters  held  by  force,  and  plundered  of  their 
earnings,  a  class  of  persons,  from  which,  in  contingencies 
often  occurring,  and  to  which  families  were  constantly  lia- 
ble, they  selected  both  heirs  for  their  property,  and  hus- 
bands for  their  daughters? 

5.  All  were  required  to  present  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
— Deut.  xvi.  15,  17.    2  Chron.  xv.  9—11.    Numb.  ix.  13. 

Servants  must  have  enjoyed  permanently  the  means  of 
acquiring  property  to  meet  these  expenditures. 

6.  Those  Hebrew  servants  who  went  out  at  the  seventh 
year,  were  provided  bylaw  with  a  large  stock  of  provisions 
and  cattle. — Deut.  xv.  12 — 14.  Thou  shalt  furnish  him 
liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of 
thy  wine  press,  of  tliat  wherewith  the  Lord  thy  God  Iiath 
blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  him.*  If  it  be  objected,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  servants  from  the  strangers,  receiv- 
ing a  like  bountiful  supply,  we  answer  neither  did  the  most 
honourable  class  of  the  IsraeUtish  servants,  the  free-holders  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  they  did  not  go  out  in  the  seventh 
year,  but  continued  until  the  jubilee.  If  the  fact  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Gentile  servants  receiving  when 
they  went  out  such  di  gratuity,  proves  that  they  were  robbed 
of  their  earnings  ;  it  proves  that  the  most  valued  class  of 
Hebrew  servants  were  robbed  of  their  earnings  also  ;  a  con- 
clusion quite  too  stubborn  even  for  pro-slavery  masticators, 
however  unscrupulous. 

7.  The  servants  were  bought.  I?i  other  icords  they 
received     com,pensation    for  their   services    iii  advance. 

*  The  comment  of  Maimonides  on  this  passage  is  as  follows,  "  '  Thou  shalt  fur- 
nish him  liberally,'  &c.  That  is  to  say  'Loading  ye  shall  load  him'  likewise 
every  one  of  his  family  with  as  much  as  he  can  take  with  him — abundant  btnefils. 
And  if  it  be  avariciously  asked  'How  much  must  I  give  him?'  I  say  unto  vou 
not  less  than  thirty  shekels  which  is  the  valuation  of  a  servant  as  declarccl  in 
Exodus  .x,\i.  32." — Maimonides,  Hilcoth,  Obedim,  Chap.  ii.  Sec.  3- 
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Having  shown  under  a  previous  head  that  the  servants 
sold  themselves,  and  of  course  received  the  compensation 
for  themselves,  (except  in  cases  were  parents  hired  out  the 
time  of  their  children  until  they  became  of  age.)*  A  mere 
reference  to  the  fact  in  this  place  is  all  that  is  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  argument. 

8.  TVe  infer  that  servants  were  'paid,  because  we  find 
masters  at  one  time  having  a  large  7iu7nber  of  servants  and 
afterwards  none  without  any  intimation  that  they  were 
sold.  The  wages  of  servants  would  enable  them  to  set  up 
in  business  for  themselves.  Jacob,  after  being  the  servant 
of  Laban  for  21  years,  became  thus  an  independent  herds- 
man, and  was  himself  the  master  of  many  servants. — Gen. 
XXX.  43,  and  xxxii.  16.  But  all  these  servants  had  left  him 
before  he  went  down  into  Egypt  having  doubtless  acquired 
enough  to  commence  business  for  themselves.— Gen.  xlv. 
10,  11,  andxhi.  1—7,32. 

9.  God's  testimony  to  the  character  of  Abrahain. — Gene- 
sis xviii.  19.  ^^For  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  hini,  and  he  shall  keep 

THE   WAY  OF  THE   liORD    TO    DO    JUSTICE  AND    JUDGMENT. 

We  have  here  God's  testimony,  that  Abraham  taught  his 
servants  "the  way  of  the  Lord."  What  was  the  will  and 
"  way  of  the  Lord"  respecting  the  payment  of  wages  where 
service  was  rendered  I  "  Woe  unto  him  that  useth  his 
neighbor's  service  without  wages.'' — Jeremiah  xxii  13. 
^•Masters  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal." — Colossians  iv.  1.  ^^ Render  unto  all  their  dues." 
— Romans  xiii.  7.  "  The  laborer  is  u-orthy  of  his  hire." — 
Luke  X.  7.  How  did  Abraham  teach  his  servants  to  "  do 
justice"  to  others  ?  By  doing  injustice  to  them  ?  Did  he 
exhort  them  to  "  render  to  all  their  dues"  by  keeping  back 
their  owTc  ?  Did  he  teach  them  that  "  the  laborer  was  wor- 
thy of  his  hire"  by  robbing  them  of  theirs  ?  Did  he  beget 
in  his  servants  a  reverence  for  the  eighth  commandment  by 
wholesale  thievery,  as  well  as  by  the  petty  pilfering  of  all 
their  time  and  labor?  Did  he  teach  them  "not  to  go  be- 
yond or  to  defraud"  others  "  in  any  matter"  by  denying 
ihefn  "  what  was  just  and  equal  ?"  If  each  of  Abraham's 
pupils    under    such   line-upon-lining,  did    not    become   a 

*  Among  the  Israelites,  girls  became  of  age  at  twelve  and  boys  at  thirteen  years. 
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very  Aristides  in  justice,  the  patriarch  might  still  bow  with 
submission  to  what  was  inscrutable,  and  be  consoled  by  the 
rellection,  that  even  the  most  illustrious  example,  adorned 
though  it  might  be  by  patriarchal  dignity,  and  enforced  by 
the  most  thorough  a.nd  practical  lessons  often  avails  nothing 
by  reason  of  human  perverseness  !  ! 

10.  Specific  2>recepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  enforcing  gene- 
ral principles.     Out  of  many,  we  select  the  following : — 

(1.)  "  Tliou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  tluit  treadeth  out  the 
corn,'^  or  literally,  while  he  thresheth. — Deut.  xxv.  4.  Here 
is  a  general  principle  applied  to  a  familiar  case.  The  ox 
representing  all  domestic  animals. — Isaiah  xxx.  24.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  service — all  kinds;  and  a  law  requiring  an 
abundant  provision  for  the  wants  of  an  animal  ministering 
to  man  in  a  certain  way, — a  general  principle  of  treatment 
covering  all  times,  m,odes,  and  instrumentalities  of  service. 
The  object  of  the  law  was  manifestly,  not  merely  to  excite 
tenderness  towards  brutes,  but  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
rewarding  those  ivho  serve  2is,  and  to  show  that  they  who 
labor  for  our  benefit,  lay  ns  under  obligation  to  give  them 
what  is  just  and  equal  in  return  ;  and  if  such  care  is  en- 
joined, by  divine  command,  not  merely  for  the  ample  suste- 
nance, but  even  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  a  brute,  as  a 
suitable  return  for  his  services,  what  would  be  a  meet  return 
for  the  lar  more  valuable  services  of  man?  man,  with  his 
varied  wants,  exalted  nature  and  immortal  destiny  !  Paul 
tells  us  expressly,  that  the  principle  which  we  have  named, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  statute.  See  1  Corinthians  ix.  9, 
10. — "/'or  it  is  vjrittcn  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn. 
Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  7  Or  saith  lie  it  altogether 
for  OUR  sakes  7  that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope, 
and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  he  partaker  of 

HIS  HOPE. 

(2.)  If  thy  brother  he  roaxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay 
with  thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him,  yea,  though  he  be 
a  stranger  or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with 
thee.  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase,  hut  fear 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  give  hini  thy  money  upon  usiiry, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase. — Leviticus  xxv. 
35 — 37.  Or,  in  other  words,  thou  shalt  not  take  advantage 
of  his  necessitieSj  nor  make  his  poverty  a  pecuniary  specu- 
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lation.  He  is  entitled  to  belief  at  your  hands.  It  is  his 
right  and  your  duty.  Now  we  ask  by  what  process  of  pro- 
slav^ery  legerdemain  or  syllogism  run  mad,  this  benevo- 
lent regulation  can  be  made  to  appear  in  harmonious  keep- 
ing, with  the  doctrine  of  work  without  pay  while  life 
lasts.  God  here  declares  the  claim  of  the  poor  stranger 
upon  their  pity,  and  his  right  to  their  relief.  And  did 
He,  in  the  same  breath,  authorize  them  to  seize  this  same 
stranger  and  "  usehis  services  without  iragesf — force  him  to 
work  for  them  and  rob  him  of  all  his  earnings?  The 
supposition  is  blasphemous.  It  makes  Deity  an  infinite  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  subject  of  inquiry. 

Were  masters  the  PROPRIETORS  of  servants  as 
their  legal  property  ? — ^in  other  words,  was 

THE  servant's  RIGHT  TO  HIS  OWN  POWERS,  THEIR 
CUSTODY,  USE,  AND  DISPOSAL  ANNULLED  BY  THE  SU- 
PERIOR   CLAIM    OF    THE    MASTER  ? 

This  subject  has  already  been  indirectly  discussed,  and 
the  question  virtually  answered  under  the  preceding  heads  ; 
but  a  variety  of  considerations  bearing  upon  it,  and  not 
within  the  range  of  our  previous  inquiries,  should  not  be 
omitted  even  in  sketching  an  "  outline." 
^  We  argue,  then,  that  servants  were  not  held  as  the  pro- 
ivi  perty  of  their  masters. 

1.  Because  they  were  not  applied  to  the  uses^  nor  subject 
to  the  contingencies  of  property. 

(I.)  They  were  never  taken  7ior  offered  hi  payment  for 
their  masters'  debts,  though  children  were  sometimes  taken 
(without  legal  authority)  for  the  debts  of  a  father. — 2  Kings 
iv.  1 ;  Job.  xxiv.  9  ;  Isa.  1.  1  ;  Matt,  xviii.  25. 

Cases  are  recorded  in  which  creditors  took  from  debtors 
property  of  all  kinds,  to  satisfy  their  demands  against 
them. 

In  Job  xxiv.  3,  cattle  are  taken ;  in  Prov.  xxii.  27, 
household  furniture ;  in  Lev.  xxv.  25 — 28,  the  productions 
of  the  soil ;  in  Lev.  xxv.  27 — 30,  houses ;  in  Exod.  xxii. 
26—29,  and  Deut.  xxiv.  10—13,  and  Matt.  v. 40,  clothing; 
but  servants  were  taken  in  no  instance. 

(2.)  Servants  were  never  given  as  pledges.     Property 

36 
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of  all  sorts  was  g-iven  and  held  in  pledcre.  We  find  in 
various  parts  of  the  13ibie  iioiisehold  furniture,  clothing, 
oxen,  asses,  sheep,  cattle,  money,  signets,  and  personal 
ornaments,  with  divers  other  articles  of  property  used  as 
pledges  for  value  received.     But  no  servants. 

(3.)  All  lost  PROFERTV  u'cis  to  1)6  restorcd.  Oxen,  asses, 
sheep,  raiment,  and  "  whatever  lost  things"  are  specified — 
servants  not. — Deut.  xxii.  13.  Besides,  the  Israelites  were 
expressly  forbiddden  to  take  back  the  runaway  servant  to 
his  master. — Deut,  xxiii.  15. 

(4.)  The  Israelites  7iever  gave  away  their  servants  as 
presents,  yet  their  presents  had  great  variety.  Lands, 
asses,  oxen,  houses,  nmles,  sheep,  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  vessels,  raiment,  ivory,  ebony,  all  kinds  of  iruit 
and  grain,  in  large  quantities  ;  images,  idols,  spices,  and 
armor,  are  but  few  of  the  articles  specified  which  were  at 
different  times  presented  to  others  as  gifts.  They  made 
presents  often,  and  princely  ones.  It  was  a  standing 
usage  to  give  presents  to  superiors  and  persons  of  rank 
when  visiting  them,  and  at  other  times. — 1  Sam.  x.  27; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20  ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  5.  Abraham  to  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  27  ;  Jacob  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii.  11 ; 
JosepJi  to  his  brethren  and  father,  Gen.  xlv.  22,  23  ;  Ben- 
hadad  to  Elisha,  2  Kings  viii.  8,  9 ;  Ahaz  to  Tiglath 
Pilezer,  2  Kings  vi.  8 ;  Solomon  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
1  Kings  X.  13 ;  Jeroboam  to  Ahijah,  1  Kings  xiv.  3  ;  Asa 
to  Benhadad,  1  Kings  xv.  18,  19.  Besides,  giving  ser- 
vants, was  a  prevailing  fashion  in  the  surrounding  nations. 
— Gen.  xii.  16  ;  Gen.  xx.  14. 

Objection  1.  Lahan  gave  handmaids  to  his  daughters, 
Jacobus  loives.  Without  enlarging  on  the  nature  of  the 
polygamy  then  prevalent,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
handmaids  of  wives,  at  that  time,  were  themselves  regarded 
as  wives,  thouc^h  of  inferior  dignity  and  authority.  That 
Jacob  regarded  his  handmaids  in  that  light,  is  proved  by 
his  curse  upon  Reuben,  (Gen.  xlix.  4,  and  1  Chron.  v.  1,) 
also  by  the  perfect  equality  of  their  children  with  those  of 
Rachel  and  Leah.  B(,it  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  Laban 
had  given  them  as  articles  of  jyroperty,  then,  indeed, 
the  example  of  this  "  good  old  patriarch  and  slaveholder," 
Saint  Laban,  would  have  been  a  fore-closer  to  all  argu- 
ment. 
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Ah  !  we  remember  his  jealousy  for  religion — his  holy 
indignation  wlien  he  found  that  his  "  gods"  were  stolen  ! 
How  he  mustered  his  clan,  and  plunged  over  the  desert  in 
hot  pursuit,  seven  days,  by  forced  marches ;  how  he  ran- 
sacked a  whole  caravan,  sifting  the  contents  of  every  tent, 
little  heeding  such  small  matters  as  domestic  privacy,  or 
female  seclusion,  for  lo  !  the  zeal  of  his  "  images"  had 
eaten  him  up  ! 

No  wonder  that  slavery,  in  its  Bible-navigation,  drifting 
dismantled  before  the  free  gusts,  should  scud  under  the 
lee  of  such  an  ancient  and  pious  worthy  to  haul  up  and 
refit ;  claiming  his  protection,  and  invoking  the  benedic- 
tion of  his  "gods  !" 

Objection  2.  "  Servants  were  enumerated  in  inventories 
of  proper ti/J^  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  servants  were  the 
property  of  their  masters.  They  were  included  among 
houses,  camels,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  raiment,  silver,  gold, 
and  all  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels.  But  if  that  proves 
them  property,  it  proves  wives  property.  "  Thoii  shalt 
not  covet  thy  iieighbor's  honse,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant^  nor  his  maid- 
servant, 7ior  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's." — Exod.  xx.  17.  This  is  done  too 
in  a  legal  code,  a  compcnd  of  universal  rules,  where 
we  should  expect  to  find,  if  any  where,  the  conjunction 
of  things  that  belong  together.  Further,  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  places  in  which  servants  are  included 
among  beasts,  chattels,  6cc.,  will  show  that  where  there 
is  an  inventory  of  mere  property,  servants  are  not  in- 
cluded, or  if  included,  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  are  not  regarded  in  the  light  oi property. — Eccl.  ii.  7, 8, 
But  when  the  design  is  to  show,  not  merely  the  wealth  but  the 
greatness  of  any  personage,  tliat  he  is  a  man  of  distinction, 
and  sway,  a  ruler,  a  prince,  his  servants  are  spoken  of  as  well 
as  his  property.  In  a  word,  if  riches  alone  are  spoken  of 
no  mention  is  made  of  servants  ;  \{  greatness,  servants  and 
property. — Gen.  xiii.  2.  '•  Aiid  Ahraliaon  was  very  rich  in 
cattle,  in  silver,' and  in  gold.'''  No  mention  is  made  of 
servants.  So  in  the  fifth  verse  Lot's  riches  are  enume- 
rated, '■'■And  Lot  also  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tentsJ^ 
In  the  seventh  verse  servants  are  mentioned,  "  And  there 
was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen  of  Abraham's  cattle 
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and  the  hkrdmen  of  Lot's  cattle."  For  additional  illus- 
trations see  Josh.  xxii.  8  ;  Gen.  xxxiv.  23 ;  Job.  xlii.  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  3  ;  xxxii.  27 — 29  ;  Job.  i.  3 — -5  ;  Deut.  viii. 
12 — 17  ;  Gen.  xxi  v.  35,  and  xxvi.  13,  and  xxx.  43. 


Divers  facts  dropped  in  accidentally  corroborate  this 
idea,  and  show  that  when  servants  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  property,  it  is  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish 
them  Ironi  it.  When  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  Laban 
his  wives  say  to  him,  "  All  the  riches  which  thou  hast 
taken  from  our  father,  that  is  ours  and  our  children's." 
Then  follows  an  inventory  of  property.  "All  his  cattle," 
*'all  his  floods,"  "the  cattle  of  his  netting,"  &c.  He  had  a 
large  number  of  servants  at  the  time,  but  they  are  not 
included  among  his  goods  and  proj)ertij.  Compare  Gen. 
xxx.  43,  with  Gen.  xxxi.  16 — 18. 

A  iew  days  afterwards,  when  he  sent  messengers  to 
advertise  Esau  of  liis  approach,  in  order  to  secure  his  re- 
spect, and  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  state  and  sway, 
he  told  them  to  inform  him  not  only  of  his  riches,  but  of 
his  greatness. —  Gen.  xxxii.  4,  5.  They  were  to  tell 
Esau  that  Jacob  had  "  o^veji,  and  asses,  and  jiocks,  and 
tnen-sej'vants,  and  maid-sei'vants." 

Yet  in  the  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  servants  ; 
though  he  seems  to  have  labored  to  give  as  much  variety  to 
it  as  possible. — Gen.  xxxii.  14,  15;  see  also  Gen.  xxxvi. 
6,7  ]  Gen.  xxxiv.  23.  As  flocks  and  herds  were  the  staples 
of  wealth  at  that  period,  a  large  number  of  servants  in  the 
household  of  a  patriarch  presupposed,  very  large  posses-  • 
sions  of  cattle,  the  tending  of  which  would  require  many 
herdsmen.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  when  servants 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  mere  property,  those 
terras  in  the  original  which  are  used  to  express  the  latter  do 
not  include  the  former. 

f  The  Hebrew  word  Mickna  is  an  illustration.  It  is  a 
derivative  of  Kaimau,  to  procure,  to  buy,  and  its  general 
meaning  is  a  possession,  purchase,  property.  It  is  most 
■commonly  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty called  by  our  farmers  "  live  stock,"  as  flocks,  herds, 
and  all  descriptions  of  animals /o?-  the  use  of  man.  This 
word  is  used  more  than  forty  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  a  feiv  instances  it  includes  real  estate  and  goods,  but 
generally  things  that  have  life  .and  are  owned  by  man. 
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We  find  no  instance  in  which  it  includes  servants,  and 
in  some  instances  they  are  expressly  named  in  distinction 
from  Mickna. 

This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  account  of  Abram's 
migration  from  Haran  to  Canaan. — Gen.  xii.  5.  "  And 
Abraham  took  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  Son. 
And  all  their  substance  that  they  had  gathered.  And  the 
souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,  and  they  went  forth 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  they  earned''  Substance  gathered  and  souls 
gotten  !  It  IS  not  a  little  marvellous,  since  such  pains  is 
taken  by  inspiration  to  separate  the  souls  from  the 
substance  here,  that  it  should  be  strenuously  insisted  upon 
that  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  substance.  That  they 
were  Abram's  property — slaves  that  had  probably  been 
taken  captive  in  war,  and  were  now  by  right  of  conquest, 
taken  with  him  in  his  migration  as  a  part  of  his  family 
efiects.  Who  but  slaveholders,  either  actually,  or  in  heart, 
could  ever  dream  that  the  expression,  ''  the  souls  that  they 
had  gott 671'^  eontnined  the  principle  of  slavery,  and  described 
the  practice. 

What  more  humiliating  than  that  perversion,  of  the  mind 
of  the  church,  produced  by  its  contact  with  slavery  ever 
since  the  African  slave  trade  breathed  its  haze  upon  her 
vision,  and  smote  her  with  palsy  and  decay  ?  Previous  to 
that  time,  commentators  saw  no  slavery  in  the  expression, 
"  The  souls  that  they  had  gotten." 

In  the  Targum  of  Onkelos*  it  is  thus  rendered,  "  The 
souls  whom  they  had  brought  to  obey  the  law  in  Haran." 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  thus,  "  The  souls  whom  they 
had  made  proselytes  in  Haran."  In  the  Targum  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  The  souls  proselyted  in  Haran."  Jarchi,  placed  by 
Jewish  Rabbis  at  the  head  of  their  commentators,  tlius  ren- 
ders it,  "The  souls  whom  they  had  brought  under  the 
Divine  wings,"  Jerome,  one   of  the  most  learned   of  the 

♦  The  Targums  are  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  is  for  the  most  part,  a  very  accurate  and  faithlul  translation 
of  the  original,  and  was  probably  made  at  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Tarsrum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  bears  aboui  the  same 
date.     The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  was  probably  about  500  years  later. 

The  Israel. tes  during  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon,  los'  as  a  body,  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  language.  These  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  Chaldee,  the  language  which  they  acquired  in  Babylon,  were  ihus  called 
for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
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Christian  fathers, — "The  persons  whom  he  had  proselyted." 
'^Phe  Persian  version  thus  gives  the  whole  verse,  "And 
Abraham  took  Sarah  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's 
son,  and  all  their  wealth  which  they  had  accumulated,  and 
the  souls  which  they  had  mat/e."  The  Vulgate  version  thus 
translates  it,  "Universam  substantiam  quam  possederant 
et  animas  quas  fecerant  in  Haran."  "  The  entire  wealth 
which  they  possessed,  and  the  souls  which  they  had  made."' 
The  Syriac  thus,  "All  their  possessions  which  tliey  possessed 
and  the  souls  which  they  had  made  in  Haran."  The  Arabic 
"  All  their  property  which  they  had  acquired,  and  the  souls 
whom  they  had  made  in  Haran."  The  Samaritan  version, 
"  All  the  wealth  which  they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls 
which  they  had  made  in  Haran."  Menochius  a  commen- 
tator who  wrote  before  our  present  translation  of  the 
English  Bible,  renders  it  as  follows  : — (iuas  de  idolotraria 
converterunt."*  Those  whom  they  had  converted  from 
idolatry." — ^Paulus  Fagius.t  "  Q,uas  instituerant  in  reli- 
gione." — "Those  whom  they  had  instructed  in  religion." — 
Luke  Francke,  a  German  commentator  who  lived  two  centu- 
ries ago.  "  Q^uas  legi  subjicerant." — "  Those  whom  they 
had  brought  to  obey  the   Law." 

2.  The  condition  of  servants  in  their  masters^  faniilies, 
the  affection  and  respect  exercised  toward  them,  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  shared  in  common  with  the  chil- 
dren and  their  recognition  as  equals,  not  only  by  the  house- 
hold, hut  by  persons  fdliiig  tliehigliest  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment— make  the  doctrine  that  they  were  mere  articles 
and  COMMODITIES,  an  absurdity.  The  testimony  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  Gal.  iv.  1,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  con- 
dition of  servants  in  Hebrew  families.  ^''  Now  I  say  unto 
you  that  the  heir  so  long  as  he  is  a  child  differeth 
NOTHING  from  A  SERVANT,  though  he  be  Lord  of  all. ''^ 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  servants  of  Abraham 
must  have  been  preeminently  voluntary, — it  is  just  as  plain 
that  their  interests  were  identified  inseparably  with  those 
of  their  master's  family — that   they  were  regarded   with 

f        .     . 

*  See  his  "Brevis  cxplicatio  sensus  literal  s  totiiis  Scrifi'ursE." 
t  This  erninent  Hebrew  scliolar  WHS  invited  toKngiandby  Cranmer,  thenAroh- 
bisjiop  of  Canerbury,  to  Piip-  riiitend  th^  translat  on  of  the  Bible  into  English,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth.  He  had  hardly  commenced  the  work 
when  tie  died.  This  wasnsarly  a  century  before  the  date  of  our  present  trans- 
lation. 
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great  affection  by  the  household,  and  that  the  utmost  confi- 
dence was  reposed  in  them.  This  is  shown  in  the  arming 
of  318  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Lot  and  his 
family  from  captivity. — See  Genesis  xiv.  14,  15. 

When  Ehezer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  went  to  Padan- 
aram,  the  young  Princess  Rebekali  did  not  disdain  to  say  to 
him,  "  Drink,  my  Lord,"  as  "she  hasted  and  let  down  her 
pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink,"  and  added,  "  I 
will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done 
drinking."     And,   good   as   her   word,    "  she   hasted   and 
emptied  her  pitcher,  and  ran  again  unto  the  well  and  drew 
for  all  his  camels."     Laban  also,  the  brother  of  Rebekah, 
himself  prepares  the  house  for  his  reception,  a"nd  "  room  for 
the  camels."      He   then   imgirdcd   his  camels   and  gave 
them  straw  and  provender,  a7id  brought  him  "  water  to 
ivash  Ids  feet  and  the  melt's  Jeet  tliatwere  with  him,  /"  and 
this  too  after  he  had  declared  that  Abraham  was  his  master. 
In  the  9th  chapter  of  1  Samuel,  we  have  an  account  of  a 
high  festival  held  in  the  city  of  Zuph,  at  which  Samuel,  the 
chief  judge  and  ruler  in  Israel  presided.     We  are  informed 
that  none  sat  down  at  the  feast  except  those  that  were  bid- 
den.    And  that  only  about   thirty  persons  were  bidden. 
Quite  a  select  party  ! — the  elite  of  the  city  of  Zuph  !     Saul, 
afterward  King  of  Israel,  and  his  servant,  on  a  journey,  ar- 
rived at  Zuph  just  as  the  guests  were  assembling ;  and 
hotli  of  them  at  Samuel's  express  solicitation,  accompany 
him  to  the  place  of  celebration  as  invited  guests.     Samuel 
having  previously  given  intimation  to  Saul,  that  he  was 
about  to  be  set  apart  by  God,  as  the  King  of  Israel.     "  And 
Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  servant,  and  brought  them 
into  the  parlor,  ( ! )  and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest 
SEATS  ainang  those  tliat  were  bidden.     A  servant  invited 
by  the  chief  judge,  ruler,  and  prophet  in  Israel,  to  a  select 
pubhc  dinner  ^n  company  with  his  master  who  was  at  the 
same  time  anointed  King  of  Israel;  and  this  servant  in- 
troduced by  Samuel  into  the  parlor  and  assigned,  with 
his  master,  to  the  chiefest  seat  or  most  honorable  place  at 
the  table  !     From  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter,  it  seems 
that  this  was  "o/ie  of  the  servants"  of  Kish,  Saul's  father, 
not  the  steioard  or  the  chief  of  them — not  at  all  a  picked 
man,  but  one  of  the  servants  ;"  any  one  that  could  be  spared 
most  easily,  as  no  endowments  specially  rare  would  be 
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likely  to  be  put  in  requisition  in  the  business  of  looking 
after  asses. 

Again  ;  we  learn  from  1  Kings  xvi.  8,  9,  that  Elah,  the 
King  of  Israel,  was  slain  by  Ziuiri,  one  of  his  chief  officers, 
at  a  festive  entertainment,  in  the  house  of  Arza,  his  steward 
or  head  servant,  with  whom,  as  a  natural  inference  from  the 
circumstances,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  the  ut- 
most familiarity,  and,  virtually,  of  equality.  Without  giv- 
ing in  detail  other  cases,  as  those  already  drawn  out  suffi- 
ciently sustain  the  position.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Gideon  and  his  servant. — Judges  vii. 
10,  11. — Jonathan  and  his  servant.  1  Samuel  xiv.  1—14. 
— Elisha  and  his  servant. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  Gibeonites  as  subjects  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth^  shows  that  they  were  not  held  as  arti- 
cles of  property — as  chattels  personal  or  real,  nor  even  as 
laxo-Lvar  AKY  servants.  The  treatment  of  these  Gibeonites, 
or  rather  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth, 
and  Kirjathjearim,  and  their  condition  under  the  Israelites,  is 
often  quoted  in  triumph  by  the  advocates  of  slavery ;  and 
trirly  they  are  right  welcome  to  all  the  crumbs  of  consola- 
tion that  can  be  gleaned  from  it.  Milton's  devils  made  des- 
perate snatches  at  fruit  that  turned  to  ashes  on  their  lips. 
The  spirit  of  slavery  raves  under  tormenting  gnawings,  and 
casts  about  in  blind  phrenzy  for  something  to  ease  or  even 
to  mock  them.  But  for  this,  it  would  never  have  clutched 
at  the  Gibeonites,  for  even  the  incantations  of  the  demon 
cauldron,  could  not  extract  from  their  case  enough  to  tanta- 
lize starvation's  self  But  to  the  question.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  Gibeonites  under  the  Israelites? 

( I .)  It  was  voluntary.  Their  own  proposition  to  Joshua, 
at  the  outset,  was  to  become  servants. — Joshua  ix.  8,  11. 
Manifestly  knowing  the  directions  in  Deuteronomy  xx.  11, 
since  they  were  so  well  versed  in  other  minute  facts  of  their 
history.  Their  proposition  was  accepted,  and  they  were  re- 
ceived as  servants,  but  the  kind  of  service  which  they 
should  perform  was  not  specified  until  their  gross  imposition 
upon  the  Israelites  came  to  light ;  then  they  assigned  them 
to  the  performance  of  menial  offices  in  the  tabernacle.  This 
assignment  Joshua  calls  cursing  them. 

(2.)  They  were  not  domestic  servants  in  the  families  of 
the  Israelites.     They  still  continued  to  reside  in  their  own 
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cities,  occupying   tlie  same  houses,  cultivating  the  same 
fields,  tending  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and  exercising  all  the 
functions  of  a  distinct^  diough  not  independent  community. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  tributaries  ;  and 
their  tribute  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal service  rendered  at  the  tabernacle,  in  lieu  of  a  pay- 
ment in  money,  or  in  the  produce  of  their  soil,  flocks  and 
herds.     So  far  from  being  dispersed  among  the  people  of 
Israel,  their  family  and  social  relations  broken  up,  and  their 
internal  organization  as  a  distinct  people  abolished,  they 
seem  to  have  remained  a  separate,  and,  m  some  respects,  an 
independent  community  for  many  centuries,  if  not  through- 
out the  Jewish  history.     When  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Amorites,  they  applied  to  the  Israelites  as  confederates  for 
aid,  it  was  rendered  with  great  promptness,  their  enemies 
routed,  and  themselves  left  unmolested  in  the  occupation  of 
their  cities,  while  Joshua  and  all  Israel  returned  into  camp 
at  Gilgal. — Joshua  x.  6 — 18.     Some  centuries  afterwards, 
Saul  slew  some  of  them,  and  God  sent  upon  Israel  a  three 
years'  famine  for  it.     David  called  the  Giteonites  and  said 
unto  them,  "  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  and  wherewi^^i  shall 
I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of 
the  Lord  ?''     And,  at  their  demand,  he  surrendered  up  to 
them  seven  of  the  royal  family,  and  five  of  them  the  sons  of 
Michal,  his  own  former  wife. — 2  Samuel  xxi.  1 — 9.     The 
whole  transaction  is  a  public  and  formal  recognition  of  the 
Gibeonites  as  a  separate  people.     There  is  not  the  least  inti- 
mation in  their  history  that  they  ever  performed  any  ser- 
vices for  the  families,  or  for  individuals  of  the  Israelites,  but 
only  for  the  "  house  of  God"  or  the  Tabernacle.     This  was 
established  first  at  Gilgal,  a  day's  journey  from  the  cities  of 
the  Gibeonites  ;  and  then  at  Shiloh,  nearly  two  days'  jour- 
ney  from   them  ;    where  it  continued   until   the  time  of 
Samuel,   nearly   350  years.      During   all   this  period  the 
Gibeonites  inhabited  their  ancient  cities  and  territory.     It  is 
plain  that  only  a  few,  comparatively,  were  absent  from  their 
cities  at  any  one  time  in  attendance  on  the  tabernacle. 

(1.)  When  ever  allusion  is  made  to  them  in  the  history, 
the  main  body  are  spoken  of  as  at  home. 

(2.)  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  kind  of  service 
in  which  they  were  engaged  about  the   tabernacle,  could 
have  furnished  employment  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  these 
^.  37 
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four  cities,  when  we  are  told  that  one  of  them  "was  a  great 
city  as  one  of  the  royal  cities  ;'  so  large,  indeed,  that  a  con- 
federacy of  live  knigs,  apparently  among  the  most  powerful 
in  the  land,  was  deemed  necessary  for  its  destruction,  t'rom 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  men  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  and  that  these  classes  ministered  at  the 
tabernacle  in  rotation — each  class,  perhaps  a  i'cw  days,  or 
weeks  at  a  time.  This  service  was  their  national  tribute 
to  the  Israelites  ;  the  equivalent  which  they  were  required 
to  render,  for  the  privilege  of  residence  and  protection,  under 
their  government.  The  female  Gibeonites  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  required  to  render  tlie  least  service  of  any  kind 
to  the  Israelites.  Smce  these  Gibeonites  were  Canaimites, 
and  since,  in  addition  to  their  initpiity  as  Canaanites,  whose 
cup  was  full,  they  had  superadded  the  most  public,  delibe- 
rate, and  Ibrmal  hypocrisy  and  lying,  and  provoked,  almost 
beyond  endurance,  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  by  impudent 
imposition,  we  might  assuredly  expect  to  see  the  Israelites 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  chattels  and  property  and 
so  liold  them,  if  there  was  airy  case  in  which  God  permitted 
them  to  do  so. 

Finally,  we  argue  that  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted 
to  hold  their  servants  as  their  property. 

7.  Because,  ihroughuut  the  Mosaic  system,  God  warns 
them  against  holding  their  servants  in  such  a  condition, 
as  they  were  held  in  by  the  Egyptians.  Every  reader 
of  the  Pentateuch,  remembers  the  denunciations  against 
those  who  should  dare  to  hold  their  servants  under  such 
a  system  as  the  bondage  in  Egypt.  How  often  are  the 
Israelites  pointed  back  to  the  grindings  of  their  prison- 
house  !  What  motives  to  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
kindness  towards  their  servants,  are  held  out  to  their 
fears  in  threatened  judgments ;  to  their  hopes  in  pro- 
mised good  ;  and  to  all  within  them  that  could  feel,  by 
those  oft  repeated  words  of  tenderness  and  terror  !  "  For 
ye  were  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt" — waking  anew 
the  memory  of  tears  and  anguish,  and  of  the  wrath  that 
avenged  them. 

That  the  argument  derived  from  the  condition  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  God's  condemnation  of  it,  may  be 
fully  appreciated,  it  is  miportant  that  the  Egyptian  bondage 
should  be  analyzed.     We  shall  then  be  able  to  ascertain,  of 
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what  rights  the  Israelites  were  phindered,  and  what  they 
retained,;  and  can  determine  satisfactorily  whether  they 
were  articles  of  property,  and  "  chattels  personal"  unable 
"■  to  own  any  thing  or  acquire  any  thing;"  as  say  the  laws 
of  our  southern  states  respecting  their  slaves. 

Egyptian  BONDAGE  analyzed.  (1,)  liis  plain  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  domestic  slaves,  the  property  of  indivi- 
dual owners*  and  dispersed  among  hie  families  of  Egypt; 
They  manifestly  formed  a  separate  community.  Gen.  xlvi. 
35.  Ex.  viii.  22,  24.  and  ix.  26.  and  x.  23.  and  xi.  7. 
and  ii.  9.  and  xvi.  22.  and  xvii.  5. 

(2.)  The  Israelites  had  the  exchisive  possession  of  the  land 
of  Goshent  one  of  the  most  rich  and  productive  ])arts  of 
Egypt,  Gen.  xlv.  18,  and  xlvii.  (5,  11,  27.  Ex.  xii.  4,  19, 
22,  23,  27. 

(3.)  They  lived  in  permanent  dieellings.  These  were 
houses,  not  tents.  In  Ex.  xii.  G.  the  two  side  posts,  and  the 
upper  door  j^osts  of  the  houses  are  mentioned,  and  in  the 
22d  the  two  side  posts,  and  the  lintel.  Each  family  seems 
to  have  possessed  a  house  by  itself- — Acts  vii.  20. 
Ex.  xii.  4. — and  froni  the  regulation  about  the  eating  of  the 
Passover,  their  houses  could  hardly  have  been  small  ones. — 
Ex.  xii.  4. — and  probably  contained  separate  apartments, 
and  places  for  seclusion. — Ex.  ii.  2,  3.  Acts  vii.  20.  House- 
hold utensils  are  incidentally  mentioned. — Ex.  xii.  22,  34. 
The  people  appear  to  liave  been  well  apparelled. — Ex.  xii. 
11.  To  have  had  their  own  burial  grounds. — Ex.  xiii.  19, 
and  xiv.  11. 

(4.)  They  possessed  "  a  mixed  multitiide  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  '■'■very  much  cattle?' — Ex.  xii.  32,  37,  38. 

(5.)  They  were  not  only  a  distinct  community,  but  had 
their  own  form  of  government,  and  their  own  rulers,  and 
preserved  their  tribe  and  family  divisions,  and  their  internal 

*  The  Egyptians  evidently  had  domestic  servants  living  in  their  families; 
therein  all  probability  vj  ere  slaves  ;  alius  on  is  made  to  them  in  Exodus  ix.  14, 
20,  21.     But  none  of  the  Israelites  were  included  in  this  class. 

t  The  land  of  Goshen  v.'as  a  larsje  tract  of  country,  east  of  the  Pelusian  arm 
of  the  Nile,  and  between  it,  and  the  head  of  the  R-d  .Sea,  and  the  lower  border  of 
Palestine.  The  probable  centre  of  that  portion,  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  si.xty  miles  from  the  citv,  from  the  best  authorities  it 
would  seem  that  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Goshen  must  iiavc  been  many 
miles  distant  from  Egypt.  See  ''  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,"  an 
abh  article  by  Professor  Robinson  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  October  1832. 
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organization  throughout  ;  though  still  a  province  of  Egypt, 
and  tributary  to  it.  Ex.  ii.  1,  and  xii.  19,  21,  and  vi.  14. 
25,  and  v.  19.  and  iii.  16.  IS. 

(G.)  They  seem  to  have  had  in  a  considerable  measure 
the  disposal  of  their  own  time, — Ex.  xxiii.  4.  and  iii.  16, 
18,  and  xii.  6,  and  ii.  9.  and  iv.  27,  29 — 31.  Also  to  have 
practised  the  line  arts.  Ex.  xxxii,  4.  and  xxxv.  32—35. 
(7.)  They  iverc  all  di-?fied.  Ex.  xxxii.  27. 
(8.)  All  the  females  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
ivhat  were  deemed  domestic  refinements;  they  were  familiar 
loith  instruments  of  music,  and  were  skilled  in  the  ivork- 
ing  of  fine  fabrics.    Ex.  xv.  20.  and  xxxv.  36. 

(9.)  'TJicy  held  their  possessions  independently,  and  Plia- 
roalii  and  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  regarded  them  as 
inviolable.  This  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  in  the  minute 
history  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  although  the  most  spe- 
cific reference  is  made,  throughout  the  Bible,  to  tlieir  oppres- 
sive exactions  upon  the  Israelites,  there  is  no  where  an  inti- 
mation, that  the  Egyptians  in  a  single  instance,  dispossessed 
them  of  their  habitations,  or  took  away  their  flocks,  or 
herds,  or  crops,  or  implements  of  agriculture^  or  any  ar- 
ticle of  property. 

(10.)  Service  seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  none  but 
adult  males.  The  Israel itish  females  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  exempt.  Not  only  is  nothing  said  from  which  their 
bond-service  could  be  inferred  ;  but  the  hiding  of  Moses 
three  months  by  his  mother,  and  the  payment  of  wages  to 
her  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  go  altogether  against  such  a  sup- 
position.— Ex.  ii.  29. 

(11.)  So  far  from  being  kept  upon  a  given  allowance  of  su^ 
tenance,  they  had  no  restrictions  in  their  food,  it  was  abun- 
dant and  had  great  variety.  "They  sat  by  the  flesh-pots," 
find  "did  eat  bread  to  the  full."'  Ex.xvi.  3,  and  xxiv.  1,  and 
xvii.  5,  and  iv.  29,  and  vi.  14.  Also,  "  they  did  catfish  freely, 
and  cucumbers,  and  melons,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and  gar- 
lic."    Num.  xi.  4,  5,  and  x.  18,  and  xx.  5. 

(12.)  That  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  not  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptians  we  infer  (1)  from  the  fact,  that  the 
extent,  and  variety,  of  their  own  possessions,  together  with 
such  a  cultivation  of  their  crops,  as  would  provide  them 
with  bread,  and  such  an  amount  of  care  over  their  immense 
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flocks  and  herds,  as  would  secure  their  profitable  increase, 
(as  was  indisputably  the  tact,)  must  have  furnished  constant 
employment  for  the  main  body  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  During  the  plague  of  darkness  God  informs  us  that 
ALL  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  habitations.  We 
infer  that  they  were  tJiere  to  enjoy  it. 

(3.)  It  seems  incredible  that  the  making  of  brick,  the  only 
service  named  during  the  latter  part  of  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  could  have  furnished  permanent  employment  for 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  For  probable  evidence  that  the 
main  body  was  at  home  see  Ex.  iv.  29 — 31. 

Besides,  according  to  the  customs  of  Eastern  nations, 
then,  as  now,  where  they  employed  tributaries,  it  was  in  the 
use  of  the  levy,  requiring  them  to  furnish  a  given  quota, 
to  be  drafted  off  periodically,  or  by  division  into  classes,  and 
service  in  rotation,  so  that  comparatively  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  nation  would  be  absent  at  any  ojie  time.       jr 

Probably  there  was  the  same  requisition  upon  the  Israelites 
for  one  fifth  part  of  their  labor,  that  was  laid  upon  the 
Eo;yptians.  See  Gen.  xlvii.  24,  26,  They  would  not  be 
likely  to  treat  strangers,  supported  through  the  famine,  bet- 
ter than  their  own  people.  Instead  of  taking  it  out  of  their 
crops,  (as  Goshen  was  better  for  pasturage  than  crops)  they 
exacted  it  of  them  in  brick  making  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  only  the  /poorer  Israelites  were  required  to  work  for  the 
Egyptians  at  all,  the  wealthier  being  able  to  pay  their  tribute 
in  money.    See  Exod.  iv.  27 — 31.  " 

This  was  the  bondage  in  Egypt.  Let  it  be  compared 
with  American  slavery.  Have  our  slaves  "  very  much 
cattle,"  and  "  a  mixed  multitude  of  flocks  and  herds  ?"  Do 
they  possess  commodious  houses  of  their  own  1  Do  they 
^^  sit  by  the  flesh  pots"  "  cat  fish  freely, ^^  and  "  eat  bread 
to  the  fall  V  Do  they  live  by  themselves  in  a  separate 
community,  at  a  distance  from  their  masters,  in  their  dis- 
tinct tribes,  each  with  its  own  well-defined  subdivisions, 
under  their  own  rulers  and  officers?  Have  they  the  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  country 
for  the  culture  of  their  own  crops,  and  for  the  rearing  of 
immense  herds  of  their  ovm  catde— and  all  these  held  inde- 
pendently of  their  masters,  and  regarded  by  them  as  inviola- 
ble ?  Are  the  female  slaves  of  the  South  free  from  all 
exactions  of  labor  and  liabilities  of  outrage — and  whenever 
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employed,  are  they  paid  wages,  as  was  the  Israelitish 
woman,  wh(!H  employed  by  the  king's  daughter? — Exod. 
ii.  9.  (Tliis  is  the  only  instance  of  a  female  Israelite 
performing  service  for  an  Egyptian.)  Have  the  females 
entirelj^,  and  the  males  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  disposal 
of  their  own  time  ?  Have  they  leisure,  and  the  means  for 
cultivating  social  refinements,  for  practising  the  fine  arts, 
and  for  intellectual  and  moral  improvement? 
The  Israelites  under  the  ijondage  of  Egypt  en- 
joyed   ALL    THESE    RIGHTS    AND    PRIVILEGES. 

True,   they  suffered   grievous  exactions   of  labor,   and 
Avere  cruelly  driven  beyond  their  strength.     True,  "their 
lives  were  made  bitter,  and  all  the  service  uherein  they 
inade  them  serve  was  icith  rigor."     lint  what  was  all  this 
when  compared  with  the  incessant  toil  of  the  slaves  in  our 
slave  states,   the  robbery  of  all  their  time,  and  earnings, 
and  even  the  "  power  to  own  any  thing,  or  acquire  any 
thing" — the  "quart  of  corn  a-day,"  the  legal  allowance  of 
food  !* — their  onl//  clothing  for  one  half  the  year,  "  one  shirt 
and  one  pair  of  pantaloons  !"t — the  ttoo  hows  and  a  half 
only  for  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  twenty-four  ! — their 
dwellings,   hovels   unfit  for  human   residence,   commonly 
with  but  one  apartment,  where  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
herd  promiscuously  at  night,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.! 
Add  to  this  the  mental  ignorance,  and  moral  degradation ; 
the  daily  separations  of  kindred,  the  revelries  of  lust,  the 
lacerations  and  baptisms  of  blood,  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
the  South,  and  patronized  by  its  pubhc  sentiment.     AVhat, 
we  ask,  was  the  bondage  of  Egypt  compared  with  this? 
And  yet  for  her  oppression  of  the  poor  (iod  smote  her  with 
his   plagues,   and   made   her   drunk   with    his   fury,    and 
trampled  her  as  the  mire,  till  she  passed  away  in  his  wrath, 
and  the  place  that  knew  her  in  her  pride  knew  her  no  more. 
Ah  !  '■•  I  have  seen,  I  have  seen,'''  said  God,  "///x-  afjlictions 
of  my  peo]>le,  and  I  have  heard  their  groanings,  and  am 
come  down  to  deliver  them,?''     He  did  come,  and  "  before 
him  went  the  pestilence,  and  devouring  fire  went  forth  at 
his  feet,"  as  he  marched  over  Egypt  in  indignation,  and 

*  The  law  of  South  Carolina.     See  Haywood's  Manual,  524 — 5. 
+  The  law  of  Louisiana.     See  Martin's  Digest,  610. 

t  The  wliol;  amount  of  time  secured  to  slaves  by  the  law  of  Louisiana.    See 
Act  of  July  7,  1806.   Martin's  Digest,  610—12. 
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threshed  her  in  his  anger  till  she  sank  amidst  iier  ruinous 
heaps,  and  her  blood  closed  over  her. 

If  such  was  God's  retribution  for  the  oppressions  of 
heathen  Egypt,  sitting  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death, 
of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  a  Christian  peojjle  be 
thought  worthy,  who  in  the  mid-day  of  the  Gospel,  and 
on  the  conlines  of  the  millenium,  leoalize  and  cloak  with 
religion  a  system,  in  comparison  with  which  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  dwindles  to  nothing. 

\Ve  say,  in  conclusion,  under  this  head,  let  those  believe 
who  can,  that  God  gave  his  people  permission  to  hold 
human  beings,  robbed  of  all  their  rights,  while  he  threat- 
ened them  with  the  direst  judgments  if  they  practised  the 
far  lighter  oppression  of  Egypt — which  robbed  its  victims 
of  only  the  least  and  cheapest  of  their  rights,  and  left  the 
females  unplundered  even  of  these.  What !  Is  God  di- 
vided against  himself  7  When  he  had  just  strewed 
Egypt  with  carnage  ;  while  his  curse  yet  blazed  upon 
her  unburied  dead,  and  his  bolts  still  hissed  amidst  her 
slaughter,  and  her  ruins  smouldered  a  funeral  pile,  and 
the  smoke  of  her  torment  went  upwards  because  she 
had  "  ROBBED  THE  POOR,"  did  He  license  the  victims 
of  robbery  to  rob  the  poor  of  all  ?  As  Lav^giver  did 
he  create  a  system  tenfold  more  grinding  than  that  for 
which  he  had  just  hurled  Pharaoh  headlong,  and  cloven 
down  his  princes,  and  overwhelmed  his  hosts,  and  blasted 
them  with  His  thunder,  till  "hell  was  moved  to  meet  them 
at  their  coming  V 

Having  touched  upon  the  general  topics  of  inquiry  which 
we  design  to  include  in  this  "  Outline,"  we  proceed  to  consi- 
der various  facts  and  Scripture  passages,  which  will  doubtless 
be  set  in  array  against  the  foregoing  conclusions. 

objections  considered. 

The  advocates  of  slavery  are  never  so  much  at  their 
wits  ends  as  when  they  try  to  press  the  Bible  into  their 
service.  Every  movement  shows  that  they  are  hard  pushed. 
Their  odd  conceits  and  ever  varying  shifts,  their  forced 
constructions,  lacking  even  plausibility,  their  bold  assump- 
tions, and  blind  guesswork,  not  only  proclaim  their  cause 
desperate,  but  themselves.     Some   of  the   Bible  defences 
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set  up  for  slavery  by  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel,  do  so  torture 
CO  muion  sense,  Scripture,  and  historical  fact,  that  it  were 
h  ard  to  tell  whether  absurdity,  iiatuity,  ignorance,  or  blas- 
phemy  predominate  in  the  compound.  Each  strives  so 
lustily  for  the  mastery,  that  it  may  be  set  down  a  drawn 
battle. 

How  often  has  it  been  set  up  in  type,  that  the  color  of 
the  nes^ro  is  the  mark  put  upon  Cain,  and  by  him  propa- 
gated downward.  i\o  doubt  his  posterity  started  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  ark,  and  rode  out  the  flood  in  style  !  \V  hy 
should  not  a  miracle  be  wrought  to  point  such  an  argu- 
ment, to  perpetuate  the  Cain  mark  through  time — 
proclaim  the  negro  for  ever  accursed,  and  thus  fill  out 
for  slaveholders  a  title-deed  of  Divine  origin  vindicatins" 
the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  setting  forth  that  slavery 
came  down  from  heaven,  a  good  and  perfect  gift  from  the 
Father  of  lights,  and  having  fulfilled  its  labor  of  love, 
thither  will  asjfain  return. 

Objection  1.  "  Cursed  he  Canaan,  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren." — Gen.  i.  25. 

This  prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  Canaan's  posterity  has 
always  been  the  vade  mecum  of  slaveholders,  and  they  ne- 
ver venture  abroad  without  it.  It  is  a  pocket-piece  to  show 
on  sudden  occasion — a  keepsake  to  dote  over— a  charm  to 
spell  hind  opposition,  and  a  magnet  to  draw  around  their 
standard  atheists  and  scofl'ers.  Indeed  it  serves  them  such 
a  variety  of  vital  purposes,  that  the  inventory  of  their  armor, 
offensive  and  defensive,  arranged  in  rhetorical  order,  would 
wear  in  all  weathers  as  a  crown  to  the  climax,  "  Cursed  be 
Canaan."  But  closely  as  they  cling  to  it,  many  a  slave- 
holder has  found  -'cursed  be  Canaan"  a  poor  drug  to 
stupify  a  throbbing  conscience — a  mocking  lullaby,  vainly 
wooing  slumber  to  unquiet  tossings,  that  like  the  troubled 
sea,  can  find  no  rest,  and  screaming  "peace,  be  still," 
where  God  wakes  war,  and  breaks  his  thunders. 

Those  who  plead  the  curse  on  Canaan,  in  justification  of 
negro  slavery,  assume  as  usual  all  the  points  in  debate. 

1.  That  the  condition  prophesied  of  Canaan  was  slavery 
in  any  sense,  rather  than  the  mere  rendering  of  service  to 
superiors,  and  that  it  was  the  bondage  of  individuals  to 
others  rather  than  the  condition  of  a  nation  tributary  to 
another,  and  in  that  sense  its  servant.      Not  only  is  the 
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passage  equally  susceptible  of  the  latter  construction,  but  it 
IS  in  strict  conlormity  with  Scripture  usage. 

Assumption  2.  That  the  prediction  of  crime  is  its  jus- 
tification, if  not  its  sanctification ;  that  it  at  least  grants 
absolution  to  those  whose  crimes  fulfil  it,  if  it  does  not 
transform  the  crimes  themselves  into  virtues.  On  this 
principle  how  piously  the  Pharoahs  might  have  quoted 
God's  prophecy  to  Abraham,  "  Thy  seed  shall  be  in  bond- 
age, and  they  shall  afilict  them  four  hundred  years.''^ 
And  then  what  saints  were  those  that  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory  ! 

Assumption  3.  That  the  Africans  were  descended  from 
Canaan.  Whereas  it  is  notorious  that  Africa  was  peopled 
from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  that  Mizraim  settled  Egypt 
and  Cush  Ethiopia. 

The  location  of  Canaan's  posterity  with  its  boundaries 
is  given  very  minutely  in  Gen.  x.  15 — 19.  So  on  the  as- 
sumption that  African  slavery  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy, the  objector  quotes  a  curse  pronounced  upon  one 
nation,  to  justify  its  infliction  upon  another.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  argued  ihat  Canaan  is  used  in  the  passage  as  the 
representative  of  all  Ham's  posterity.  If  so,  the  prophecy 
has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  other  sons  of  Ham  settled  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  empires,  and  conjointly  with  Shem 
the  Persian,  and  afterward  io  some  extent  (though  not 
mainly)  the  Grecian  and  Roman.  If  the  history  of  these 
nations  furnishes  any  verification  of  the  prophecy,  it  must 
be  in  particulars  not  yet  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Whereas  the  history  of  the  descendants  of 
Canaan,  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  exhibits 
the  prophecy  in  an  unbroken  process  of  fulfilment.  1st. 
They  were  conquered  and  made  tributaries  by  the  Israel- 
ites. Then  Canaan  was  the  servant  of  Shem.  Afterward 
they  were  brought  under  tribute  by  the  Modes  and  Per- 
sians. Then  Canaan  was  the  servant  of  Shem,  and  in  part 
of  the  other  sons  of  Ham.  Afterward  by  the  Macedonians, 
Grecians,  and  Romans  successively.  Then  Canaan  was 
the  servant  of  Japhet,  mainly  and  secondarily  of  the  other 
sons  of  Ham,  and  finally  by  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  where 
they  yet  remain,  and  thus  Canaan  is  noio  the  servant  of 
Shem  and  Japhet  and  the  other  sons  of  Ham. 

But  it  may  still  be  objected,  that  though  Canaan  is  the 
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only  one  named  in  the  curse,  it  cannot  refer  specially  to  him, 
but  to  the  posterity  of  Ham  in  oeneral,  and  thus  recognise 
negro  slavery  ;  and  the  22d  and  23d  verses  are  quoted  to 
support  the  idea.  "  And  Ham  the  failier  of  Canaan  saw 
the  nakedness  ofhisfathe?;  and  told  his  two  brethren  with- 
outP — Verse  22.  In  verse  23,  Shem  and  Japhet  cover 
their  father  with  a  garment.  In  verse  24,  as  follows,  And 
Noah  awoke  from  his  loine  and  knew  lohat  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him,  and  said,  (^'c. 

It  is  argued  that  the  youtiger  son  here  spoken  of  cannot  be 
Canaan,  as  he  was  not  the  son  but  the  grandsoji  of  Noah, 
and  therefore  it  must  refer  to  Ham.  We  answer,  Whoever 
that  -^  younger  son'^  was,  or  whatever  he  did,  Canaan  was 
the  only  one  named  in  the  curse,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan," 
etc.  But  the  objection  has  no  force.  The  Hebrew  word 
Ben,  signifies  son,  grandson,  great  grandson,  or  any  one 
of  the  posterity  of  an  individual.  Gen.  xxix.  5.  And  he  said 
unto  them  know  ye  Lahan  the  son  of  Nahor  ? 

Yet  Laban  was  the  grandson  of  Nahor. — Gen.  xxiv.  15, 
29.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  24.  It  is  said,  Mephibosheth  the  son 
of  Saul  came  down  to  meet  the  king.  But  Mephibosheth 
was  the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  the  jO-;-anf/so?i  of  Saul.  2.  Sam, 
ix.  6.  So  Ruth  iv.  17.  There  is  a  Son  boj-n  to  Naomi.  This 
was  the  son  of  Ruth,  the  daughter  in  law  of  Naomi,  and  con- 
sequently her  legal  grandson. — Ruth  iv.  13,  15.  So  2  Sam. 
xxi.  6.  Let  seven  men  of  his  {SaiWs)  sons,  be  delivered  unto 
us  c5'*c.  This  demand  was  answered  by  the  delivery  of  seven 
of  Saul's  grandsons. — 2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  9.  So  Gen.  xxxi.  28. 
And  hast  not  suffered  'me  to  kiss  my  sons  and  my  daugh- 
ters, and  in  the  55th  verse,  "  And  early  in  the  morning 
Lahan  rose  up  and  kissed  his  sons,  <^'c.  The  context 
shews  that  they  were  his  grandsons.  So  2  Kings  ix.  20. 
The  driving  of  Jehn  the  son  of  Nims/ii.  So  1  Kings  xix. 
16.  But  Jehu  was  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  grand- 
son of  Nimshi.  2  Kings  ix.  2,  14.  After  these  instances, 
who  will  forbid  the  inspired  writer  to  use  the  same  word 
when  speaking  of  Noah'' s  grandson. 

Further  if  Ham  were  meant,  what  propriety  in  calling 
him  the  younger  son. 

The  order  in  which  Noah's  sons  are  always  mentioned, 
makes  Ham  the  second,  an^  not  the  younger  son.  If  it  be 
objected  that  Bible  usage  is  variable,  and  that  the  order  of 
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birth  is  not  always  observed  in  family  enumerations,  the 
reply  is,  that,  enumeration  in  the  order  of  birth  is  the  rule, 
in  any  other  order  the  exception.  Besides  if  the  younger 
member  of  a  family  takes  precedence  of  older  ones  in  the 
family  record,  it  is  a  mark  of  pre-eminence  either  in  origi- 
nal endowments  or  providential  instrumentality.  As  in  the 
case  of  Abraham,  who  though  sixty  years  younger  than  his 
eldest  brother,  and  probably  the  youngest  of  Terah's  sons 
stands  first  in  the  family  genealogy.  Nothing  in  Ham's  his- 
tory warrants  the  idea  of  his  pre-eminence  in  any  respect. 
Further  the  Hebrew  word  Hakauton,  rendered  younger, 
means  little,  small.  The  same  word  is  used  in  Isaiah  Ix. 
22.  A  LITTLE  ONE  sliall  bccome  a  thousand.  Also  in 
Isaiah  xxii.  24.  All  vessels  o/small  quantity.  So  Psalms 
cxv.  13. — -He  vjHI  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord,hoth  small 
and  great.  Also  Ex.  xviii,  22.  But  every  small  matter 
they  shall  judge.  It  would  be  a  perfectly  literal  rendering 
of  Gen.  ix.  24,  if  it  were  translated  thus,  when  Noah  knew 
what  his  little  son,*  or  grandson  [Hakauton  heno)  had  done 
unto  him,  He  said  cursed  be  Canaan,  &,c. 

Further. — Even  if  it  were  a  fact  that  the  Africans  are  the 
descendants  of  Canaan,  the  assumption  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Africans  by  the  Europeans  and  Americans  is  a 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  against  Canaan,  lacks  even  plau- 
sibility, for,  only  a  mere  fractional  minority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  have  at  any  one  time  been  the  slaves  of  the 
Asiatics,  Europeans  and  Americans.  If  the  objector  says 
in  reply  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
are  now  slaves  at  home,  and  have  been  such  for  centuries, 
we  answer,  1st.  It  is  false  iu,  point  of  fact,  though  zea- 
lously bruited  often  to  serve  a  turn. 

2.  If  it  were  true,  how  does  it  help  the  argument?  The 
prophecy  was  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of  servants 
shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren"  not  unto  himself! 

Objection  II. — If  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid 
with  a  rod  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be^ 
punished.     Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day  or  two, 
he  shall  not  be  j^unished,  for  he  is  his  money. — Exodus 
xxi.  20,  21. 


♦  The  French  language  in  this  respect  follows  the  same  analogy.    Our  word 
grandson  being  in  French  petit Jih,  (little  son.) 
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Arguments  drawn  from  the  Jewish  dispensation  in  sup- 
port of  slavery,  originate  in  a  misconception  of  the  genius, 
not  only  of  the  Mosaic  system  as  a  ickole,  but  of  the'desigii 
and  scope  of  its  most  simple  provisions. 

The  construction  put  by  the  advocates  of  slavery  upon 
the  verses  quoted  above,  is  an  illustration  in  point. 

What  was  the  design  of  this  regulation  ?     Was  it  to  grant 
masters  an  indulgence  to  beat  servants  with  impunity  ?  and 
an  assurance  that,  if  they  beat  them  to  death,  the  offence 
should  not  be  capital  ?     This  is  substantially  what  some 
modern  Doctors  tell  us  in  their  Conmientaries  and  Bible 
Dictionaries.     What  Deity  do  such  men  worship  ?     Some 
blood-gorged    Moloch,   enthroned   on    human   hecatombs, 
breathins:  carnage  and  snuflinor  slaucrhter  for  incense?    Did 
He  who  thundered  trom  the  midst  of  Sinai's  flames  and 
quakings,  '-Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  offer  in  the  same  code 
a  bounty  on  Tnurder  7     Whoever  analyzes  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, in  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  made — their  inexperience  in  government — 
ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings — laws  of  evidence,  (fee, 
will  find  a  moot  court,  trying  law  points — settling  defini- 
tions, and  laying  down  rules  of  evidence,  in  almost  every 
chapter. — Numbers  xxxv.  10 — 22  ;    Deuteronomy  xi.   11, 
and  xix.  4 — 6 ;  Leviticus  xxiv.  29 — 22 ;  Exodus  xxi.  IS,  19, 
are  a  few  out  of  many  cases  stated,  with  tests  furnished  to 
the  judges,  by  which  to  detect  motives,  in  actions  brought 
before  them.     The  detail  gone  into  in  the  verses  quoted,  is 
manifestly  to  enable  the  judges  to  get  at  the  motive  of  the 
action,  and  find  out  whether  the  master  designed  to  kill. 

1.  "  If  a  man  smite  his  servant  with  a  ro^." — If  the  in- 
strument used  had  not  been  mentioned,  there  would  have 
been  no  clue  by  which  to  get  at  the  motive ;  or  if  it  had 
been  an  axe,  or  a  bludgeon,  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
would  have  revealed  the  motive. — See  Numbers  xxxv.  16, 
18.  But  it  was  a  rorf,  not  a  sword,  nor  a  club,  nor  any 
other  death-wenpon, — hence,  from  the  kind  of  instrument, 
no  design  to  kill  would  be  inferred  ;  lor  if  he  had  set  upon 
him  with  intent  to  kill,  he  would  hardly  have  taken  a  rod 
for  his  weapon.  But  if  the  servant  dies  under  his  hand, 
then  the  unfitness  of  the  instrument  for  it,  instead  of  being 
strong  evidence  in  his  favor,  is  point  blank  against  him ; 
for,  to  strike  him  with  a  rod  until  he  dies,  argues  a  great 
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many  blows  laid  on  with  great  violence,  and  this  kept  up 
to  the  very  death-2;asp,  establishes  the  point  of  intent  to 
kill.     Hence  the  sentence,  "  He  shall  surely  be  punished." 
The  case  is  plain  and  strong.     If  he  had  lived  only  a  few 
minutes,  or  even  a  few  hours  after  the  infliction,  evidence 
of  intent  to  kill  mig-ht  still  have  warranted  such  a  decision; 
but  continuing  a  day  or  two.^  the  lengtli  of  time  that  he 
lived.,  together  with  the  kind  of  instrument  used,  and  the 
fact  that  the  master  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  his  life^ 
("  he  is  his  money ^'')  all  together  make  out  a  strong  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  showing  that  the  master  did  not 
design  to  kill ;  and  requiring  a  corresponding  decision  and 
sentence.     A  single   remark  on  the  word  ''punished:" — 
"The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  punished,  is  not  ren- 
dered so  in  another  instance  in  the  Bible.     Yet,  in  our 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  pmiish  is  em- 
ployed forty-four  times.     Our  translators  have  used  that 
word  generally  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Paukad.     In  tioo  instances  the  word  is  Aimash. — Proverbs 
xxii.  3,  and  xxvii.  12,  and  in  one  Hausak. — Ezekiel  ix.  13. 
But  the  word  here   translated  punished  is  Naukam.     It 
occurs  thirty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament — in  almost 
1^  every  instance  it  is  translated  avenge — in  a  very  few,  '•'•to 

"■♦  take  vengeance^''  or  '■Ho  revenge^^''  and  in  this  instance 
ALONE,  '■^  ininishP  As  it  stands  in  our  translation,  the  pro- 
noun preceding  it  refers  to  the  inaster.  It  is  the  master  in 
the  21st  verse  who  is  to  be  'punished.,  and  in  the  22d  not  to 
be  punished ;  whereas  the  preceding  pronoun  refers  neither 
to  the  master  nor  to  the  servant^  but  to  the  crime  and  the 
word  rendered  punished  should  have  been  rendered 
avenged.  The  meaning  is  this :  if  a  man  smite  his  servant 
or  his  maid  with  a  rod  and  he  die  under  his  hand,  it  (the 
death)  shall  surely  be  avenged,  or  litei'ally,  by  avenging  it 
shall  be  avenged ;  that  is,  the  death  of  the  servant  shall  be 
avenged  by  the  death  of  the  master.  So  in  the  next  verse — 
If  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  his  death  shall  not  be  avenged 
by  the  death  of  the  7naster.  as  in  that  case  the  crime  was  to 
be  adjudged  viaiislanghter,  and  not  ?7tnrder,  as  in  the  iirst 
instance.  In  the  following  verse,  another  case  of  personal 
injury  is  stated,  but  not  intentional,  nor  extending  to  life  or 
limb,  a  mere  accidental  hurt,  for  which  the  injnrer  is  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money ;  and  yet  our  translators  employ  the 
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same  phraseolo^ry  in  both  cases.  One,  an  instance  of  de- 
liberate wanton,  killing  hy  piecemeal  with  malice  ■prepense. 
The  other  an  accidental^  and  comparatively  slight  mjury 
— of  the  inliicter,  in  both  cases,  they  say  the  same  thing  ! 
He  shall  sureli/  be  punished.  Now,  just  the  difference 
which  common  sense  and  justice  would  expect  to  find  in 
such  cases  where  God  legislates,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
original. 

In  the  case  of  the  servant  willfully  murdered,  God  says, 
"  It  (the  death)  shall  surely  be  avenged,'^  (naukam,)  that  is, 
the  life  of  the  wrong  doer  shall  expiate  the  cri?ne.  The 
same  word  is  used  ni  the  Old  Testament  when  the  greatest 
wrongs  are  redressed  by  devoting  the  perpetrators,  whether 
individuals  or  communities,  to  destriiction.  In  the  case  of 
the  unintentional  injury,  in  the  following  verse,  God  says, 
"He  shall  surely  he''  Jined,  (Aunash.)  "  He  shall  pay  as  the 
judges  determine."'  The  simple  meaning  of  the  word  au- 
nash is  to  lay  a  fine.  It  is  used  in  Deuteronomy  xxii.  19. 
'•  They  shall  amerce  him  in  one  hundred  shekels,"  and  in 
2  Chronicles  xxxvi.  3 — "  He  condemned  [mnlcted]  the  land 
in  a  hundred  talents  of  gold."  This  is  the  general  use  of  the 
word  and  its  primary  signification.  That  avenging  the 
death  of  the  servant  was  neither  imprisonment,  nor  stripes, 
nor  amercing  the  master  in  damages,  but  that  it  was  taking 
the  masters  life  is  shown, 

1.  By  the  B'lble  usage  of  the  word  Naukam. — See  Gene- 
sis iv.  24;  Joshua  x.  13  ;  Judges  xv.  7 — xvi.  28;  1  Sam- 
uel xiv.  24 — xviii.  25 — xxv.  31  ;  2  Samuel  iv.  8  :  Judges  v. 
2  ;  1  Samuel  xxv.  26 — 33.  These  and  various  other  pas- 
sages show  the  import  of  the  word  to  be — a  redressing  of 
wrongs  by  intiicting  death  on  the  wrong  doers. 

2.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  express  statute  in  such 
case  provided.  Leviticus  xxiv,  17. — He  that  killeth  any 
man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  Also  Numbers  xxxv, 
30,  31. —  Whoso  killeth  any  person  the  murderer  shall  be 
put  to  death.  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer  ivhich  is  guilty  of  death,  but  he 
shall  he  surely  put  to  death. 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  gives  the  verse  thus, 
"  Death  by  the  sword  shall  assuredly  be  adjudged."  The 
Targum  of  Jerusalem  thus,  "  Vengeance  shall  be  taken  for 
him  to  the  uttermost.^'    Jarchi  gives  the  same  rendering. 
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The  Samaritan  version  thus  expresses  it,  "He  shall  die  the 
death."  Again,  the  last  clause  in  the  21st  verse  ('•  for  he 
is  his  money")  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  the  servant  is 
his  master's  property,  and  therefore,  if  he  died,  the  master 
was  not  to  be  punished.  Because,  1st.  A  man  may  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleases.  2d.  If  the  servant  died  of 
the  injury  mflicted,  the  master's  Z055  was  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. A  word  about  the  premises  before  we  notice  the 
inferences.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  phrase  "  he  is 
HIS  money"  proves  that  the  master  has  not  only  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  services  of  the  servant,  as  among  us, 
the  masters  of  apprentices  have  in  their  labor,  but  that  the 
mayi — the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is  the  actual  bone  fide 
property  of  his  master.  That  the  master's  title  to  the  body 
and  mind  of  the  servant  is  superior  to  the  servant's  title, 
and  extinguishes  it.  Not  only  that  the  servant  is  wortlt 
money  to  the  master,  but  that  he  is  an  article  of  pro])erty 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  has  no  right  to  himself.  If  the 
advocates  of  slavery  insist  upon  taking  this  principle  of 
interpretation  into  the  Bible,  and  turning  it  loose,  let  them 
either  give  bonds  for  its  good  behaviour,  or  else  stand  and 
draw  in  self-defence,  "  lest  it  turn  again  and  rend"  them.  If 
they  indorse  for  the  principle  at  one  point,  they  must  stand 
sponsors  all  around  the  circle.  It  vv^ill  be  too  late  to  cry  for 
quarter  when  they  find  that  its  stroke  clears  the  whole 
table,  and  tilts  them  among  the  sweepings  beneath.  The 
Bible  abounds  with  such  expressions  as  the  following : — 
"This  (bread)  is  my  body:  "this  (wine)  is  my  blood;" 
"  all  they  (the  Israelites)  are  brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and 
lead ;"  "  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee ;" 
"  this  (the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem)  is  the  blood  of 
the  men  who  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives ;"  "  I  am  the 
hly  of  the  valleys;"  "a  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister;" 
"  my  tears  have  been  my  meat ;"  "  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun 
and  a  shield;"  "God  is  love;"  "'the  Lord  is  my  rock;" 
"  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  good 
kine  are  seven  years  ;"  "'  the  seven  thin  and  ill-favored  kine 
are  seven  years,  and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  by  the  east 
wind  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine  ;"  "he  shall  be  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  tail ;"  "  the  Lord  will  be  a  wall  of  fire ;" 
"  they  shall  be  one  flesh  ;"  "  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 
life  ;"  "  God  is  a  consuming  fire ;"  "he  is  his  money,"  &c. 
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Such  a  passion  for  the  exact  litcrallties  of  Bible  language 
is  so  amiable,  it  were  bard  not  to  gratify  it  in  this  case. 
The  words  in  the  original  are  (Kasepo  hu.)  "his  silver  is 
he."  The  objector's  principle  of  interpretation  is,  at  least, 
a  philosopher's  stone,  ifnotbotii  a  mine  and  a  mint.  Its 
miracle  touch  transmutes  five  feet  eight  inches  of  flesh  and 
bones  into  solid  silver.  Quite  :i  permanent  servant,  if  not 
so  nimble  with  ail— reasoning  against  ^'■forever''  is  fore- 
stalled henceforth,  and  Deut.  xxiii.  15,  utterly  outwitted. 

Who  in  his  senses  believes  that  in  the  expression,  '■'■He 
is  his  moneij^^  the  object  Avas  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
the  servant  was  a  diatlcl.  The  obvious  meaning  is,  he  is 
iDorth  money  to  his  master,  and  since  if  the  master  killed 
him  it  would  take  money  out  of  his  pocket,  the  pecuniary 
loss,  the  kijid  of  instnnnent  iised^  and  the  fact  of  his 
living  sometime  after  the  injury,  (as,  if  the  master  meant 
to  kill,  he  would  be  likely  to  do  it  while  about  it,)  all  toge- 
ther make  out  a  strong  case  of  presumptive  evidence  in 
the  master's  favor,  clearing  him  of  intent  to  kill.  But  let 
us  look  at  the  objector's  inferences.  One  is,  that  the  mas- 
ter might  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and 
theretore  was  not  to  be  -punished  if  he  destroyed  it.  The 
absurdity  of  this  is  too  plain  to  waste  time  about,  for  whe- 
ther the  servant  died  under  the  master's  hand,  or  con- 
tinued a  day  or  two,  he  was  equally  his  master's  property, 
and  the  objector  admits  that  in  the  first  case  the  master 
is  to  be  "surely  punished"  for  destroying  Jiis  oivii  pro- 
perty ! 

The  second  inference  is,  that  since  the  continuance  of  a 
day  or  two,  cleared  the  master  of  intent  to  kill,  the  loss  of 
the  slave  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment  for  inflicting 
the  injury  which  caused  his  death.  This  inference  makes 
the  Mosaic  law  false  to  its  own  principles.  A  pecuniary 
loss,  constituted  no  part  of  the  claims  of  the  law,  where  a 
a  person  took  the  Z//e|of  another.  In  such  case  the  law 
utterly  repudiated  money,  however  large  the  sum.  God 
would  not  so  cheapen  human  life  as  to  balance  it  with  such 
a  weight.  "  Ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  hut  he  shall  surely  he  put  to  death.''^ — See  Num. 
XXXV.  31. 

Even  in  excusable  homicide,  a  case  of  death  purely  acci- 
dental, as  where  an  axe  slipped  from  the  helve  and  killed  & 
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man,  no  sum  of  money  availed  to  release  from  confinement  in 
the  city  of  refuge  until  the  death  of  tlie  High  Priest. — Num. 
XXXV.  32.     The  inference  that  the  loss  of  the  servant  would 
be  a  penalty  adequate  to  the  desert  of  the  master,  admits  that 
he  is  guilty,  that  he  deserves  some  punishment,  and  then  it 
prescribes  a  kind  of  punishment   utterly  rejected   by  the 
law,  in  all  cases  where  man  took  the  life  of  man,  either 
with  or  without  intent  to  kill.     In  short,  the  objector  an- 
nuls an  integral  part  of  the  system, — repeals  a  vital  law, 
resolves   himself  into   a  legislature,   with    power   in   the 
premises,  makes  a  new  law,  cooly  metes  out  such  penalty 
as  he  thinks  fit,   both  in  kind  and  quantity,  revises  the 
Mosaic  statutes,  and  gravely  suggests  vast  betterments  in 
Divine  legislation  !    Further,  the  master  who  struck  out  the 
tooth  of  a  servant,  was  required  to  set  him  free  for   his 
tooth's  sake,  no  matter  whether  done  intentionally  or  not. 
The  pecuniary  loss  to  the  master  was  of  course  the  same 
as  though  the  servant  had  died.     Let  us  look  at  the  two 
eases.    A  master  beats  his  servant  so  severely  that  after 
a  day  or  two  he  dies  of  his  wounds  ;  another  master  acci- 
dentally strikes  out  the  tooth  of  his  servant,  and  he  goes 
free — the  pecuniary    loss  of   both  masters    is  the    same. 
The  objector  contends  that  the  loss  of  the  slave's  services 
in  the  first  case  is   punishment   sufficient   for  the  crime 
of  killing  him,  and  God  commands  the  sa?}ie  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  even  for  the  accidental  knocking  out  of  a  tooth. 
Indeed  unless  the  injury  was  done  inadvertently,  the  loss 
of  the  servant's  services  is  only  el  part  of  the  punishment  for 
thrusting  out  the  looth — that  part  which  consists  of  repara- 
tion to  the  individual  for  injury  done ;  the  77iai7i  punish- 
ment, that  which  was  strictly  judicial,  was,  adequate  repe- 
ration  to  the  comniu/dty  for  the  injury  done  it,  by  violence 
to  one  of  its  members.     To  set  the  servant  free,  and  thus 
proclaim  his  injury,  his  right  to  redress,  and  the  measure  of 
it — did  not  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice.     The  law 
must  make  an  example  of  the  offender,  that  ''  those  that 
remain  might  hear  and  fear." — See  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20,  22. 
'"'■  If  a  m,an  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath  done 
so  shall  it  be  done  nnto  hlrn.     Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth  ;  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so 
shall  it  be  done  to  him  again.     Ye  shall  have  one  manner 
of  law  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your  own 
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country:'  Thus  puttin^j;  all  under  the  same  criminal  code. 
Finally,  if  a  master  smote  out  the  tooth  of  a  servant,  the 
law  smote  out  his  tooth  as  a  terror  to  other  evil-doers; 
thus  redressinij  the  public  wrong,  and  it  cancelled  the 
servant's  obligation  to  the  master,  thus  giving  some  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  done,  and  exempting  him  from  peri- 
lous liabilities  in  future. 

Odjkction  III.  Botli  thy  hondvien  and  hondmaids 
ivJiich  thou  sJialthavc^  shall  l/e  of  the  heathen  that  are  round 
about  you,  of  tliem  shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that  do  sojourn 
among  you,  oftJictn  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families  tliat 
are  u-ith  you,  which  they  begat  in  yojir  land,  and  tltey  shall 
be  your  possessioji.  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheri- 
tance for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pos- 
session ;  they  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever.  Lev.  xxv. 
44— 4G. 

The  points  in  these  verses,  made  by  the  objector,  and 
urged  as  proof,  not  only  that  the  Mosaic  system  permitted 
slavery,  but  sanctioned  it,  are  1.  The  word  "  Bondmen." 
2.  "Buy."  3.  Inheritance  and  possession.  4.  For- 
ever. 

The  second  point,  the  buying  of  servants  has  been  already 
discussed,  see  page  254.  And  a  part  of  the  tliird  (holding 
servants  as  a  "  possession."  See  p.  281.)  We  will  now  ascer- 
tain what  sanction  to  slavery  is  derivable  from  the  terms — 
"  Bondmen,"  "  Inheritance,"  and  "  Forever." 

I.  Bondmen.  The  fact  that  servants  procured  from  the 
Heathen  were  called  in  Scripture  "6o72rf7?2en,"  while  those 
from  the  Israelites  are  called  "  servants''^  is  deemed  conclu- 
sive proof  by  many  that  the  former  were  slaves.  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  caprices  of  King  James' 
translators  were  not  divinely  inspired.  We  need  stand  in 
no  special  awe  of  them.  The  word  which  they  render 
bo)i.dmcn,  in  this  passage,  is  the  same  word  which  they 
uniformly  render  servants  elsewhere.  To  show  the  absur- 
dity of  inferring  that  the  Gentile  servants  were  slav^es,  let  us 
look  at  the  use  ofthe  Hebrew  word  "i:/7>f?<:/"  the  plural  ofwhich 
is  iiere  translated  "  bondtnen.^^  "  ^Yhy  bond^nen  shall  be  ofthe 
Heathen  of  them  shall  yebuy  6o?2rfmen,"  &c.  In  Isaiah  xlii.  1. 
the  same  icord  is  applied  to  Christ.  "  Behold  my  servant 
(bondman,  slave  ?)  whom  I  have  chosen,  mine  elect  in  whom 
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my  soul  delio-hteth."  So  Isaiah  lii.  13.  "  Behold  m^r  servant^ 
(Christ)  shall  deal  prudently."  In  1  Kings  xii.  6, 7.  it  is  applied 
to  King  Rehoboam.  "  And  they  (the  old  men,)  spake  unto 
him  saying  if  thou  will  be  a  servant  (Ebed)  unto  this  people 
this  day,  and  wilt  serve  them,  and  answer  them,  and  wilt 
speak  good  words  to  them,  then  they  will  be  thy  servants 
forever."  In  2  Ciiron.  xii.  7,  S,  9,  13.  it  is  applied  to  the 
king  and  all  the  nation. 

But  waiving  details,  and  text  references,  with  which  pages 
might  be  filled,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  word  is  applied  to 
«Z/°persons  who  do  service  for  others.  It  is  applied  to  magis- 
trates, to  all  governmental  officers,  to  tributaries,  to  all  the 
subjects  of  governments,  to  younger  sons — defining  their  re- 
lation to  the  first  born,  who  is  called  Lord  and  ruler — to 
Prophets,  to  Kings,  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  respectful  ad- 
dresses not  less  than  fifty  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

If  as  the  advocates  of  slavery  insist,  the  Israelites  not  only 
held  slaves,  but  multitudes  of  them,  it  is  no  slight  wonder 
that  their  language  had  no  word  that  meant  slave.  If  Abra- 
ham had  thousands  and  if  they  abounded  every  where 
throus^hout  the  Mosaic  system  in  such  numbers  that  the 
eye  saw  them  wherever  it  fell,  why  had  they  no  such  iim'd 
as  slave  or  slavery  ?  That  language  must  be  piteously  po- 
verty stricken,  which  has  no  signs  to  represent  those  objects 
and  conditions  that  are  most  common  and  fa7?iiliar.  To 
represent  by  the  same  word,  and  without  figure,  jrropertf/, 
and  the  07vner  of  that  property,  is  a  solecism  in  language  ; 
yet  such  cases  abounded  in  the  Bible,  if  "  Ebed"  means  slave. 
Ziba  was  an  "  Ebed,"  yet  he  ounied  (!)  twenty  Ebeds.  In 
English.,  besides  the  word  servant.,  we  have  the  word  slave. 
Why  ?  because  we  have  the  thing,  and  need  a  sign  for  it. 
If  we  had  a  sheath  for  the  tongue,  as  a  scabbard  for  the 
sword,  we  should  have  some  name  for  it :  but  our  dictiona- 
ries give  us  nor.e.  Why  ?  because  we  have  no  such  thing. 
But  says  the  objector,  would  not  the  Israelites  in  speaking  of 
the  slaves  in  the  surrounding  nations  use  their  word  "Ebed'P 
Answer.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
servants  of  individuals  among  the  Heathen  are  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to.  National  servants  or  tributaries  are  spoken  of 
frequently ;  but  so  very  rarely  are  their  domestic  servants 
alluded  to,  that  no  necessity  existed,  even  if  they  v;ere  slaves, 
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for  coinins^  a  new  word.  Besides  the  fact  of  their  beino-  do- 
mestics  under  heathen  laws  and  usages^  told  the  whole 
story  as  to  their  Uabihties  ;  their  locahty  sufficiently  designa- 
ted the  nature  of  the  relation,  so  that  in  applying  to  them  the 
word  "^fi'ierf,"  there  was  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood. 
But  if  as  the  objector  insists  there  were  not  only  servants^ 
but  besides  these,  a  multitude  oi slaves  held  by  the  Israelites, 
a  tcord  meaning  slave,  would  have  been  almost  indispen- 
sable for  purposes  of  every  day  convenience,  and  to  prevent 
endless  confusion.  Further  the  laws  of  the  Mosaic  system 
were  so  many  sentinels  keeping  watch  on  every  side  to  warn 
oft'  all  foreign  practices.  The  border  ground  of  Canaan  was 
quarantine  ground,  enforcing  the  strictest  non-intercourse 
between  the  u-ithont  and  the  trithin,  not  of  perso)is,  but  of 
usages.  The  fact  tliat  the  Hebrew  language  had  no  word 
corresponding  to  slave,  or  to  slavery,  though  not  a  conclu- 
sive argument,  is  yet  no  slight  corroborative. 

II.  "Forever."' — "They  shall  be  your  bondmen /or- 
erer."  This  is  quoted  to  prove  that  the  bondage  of  servants 
was  perpetual.  That  they  were  to  serve  during  their  own 
life  time,  and  their  posterity  from  generation  to  generation. 

No  such  idea  is  contained  in  the  passage.  The  word 
forever,  instead  of  defining  the  length  of  individual  ser- 
vice, proclaims  the  permanence  of  the  regulation  laid  down 
in  the  two  verses  preceding,  namely,  that  their  per^nanent 
domestics  should  be  of  the  strangers,  and  not  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  and  it  specifies  the  duration  of  that  general  provision 
for  domestic  labor.  As  if  God  had  said,  you  shall  always 
get  your  permanent  laborers  from  the  nations  round  about 
you— your  servants  shall  always  be  of  Ma/ class  of  persons. 
As  it  stands  in  the  original,  it  is  perfectly  plain, — ''■Forever 
of  them  shall  ye  serve  yourselves.'^  This  is  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  words,  which,  in  our  translation,  are 
rendered,  '■'•They  shall  be  your  bondmen  forever!^ 

This  construction  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
of  the  passage.  "Both  thy  bondmen  and  thy  bondmaids, 
which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  Aea^en  (the  nations) 
that  are  round  about  you.  Of  them  shall  ye  buy  bond- 
men and  bondmaids.  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the 
strangers  that  do  sojourn  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  dec."     The  design  of  this  passage  is  manifest  from  its 
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very  structure.  It  was  to  point  out  the  class  of  persons 
from  which  they  were  to  g;et  their  supply  of  servants,  and 
the  wap  in  wliich  they  were  to  get  them. 

That  ^'■forevef^  refers  to  the  relations  oio. permanent  com- 
munity, rather  than  to  the  services  of  individuals^  which 
are  always  of  uncertain  tenure,  and  but  for  a  brief  period, 
at  longest,  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  They  shall  be  your  possession.  Ye  shall  take  them 
as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you  to  inherit  them 
for  a  possession."  To  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  of 
these  individuals  surviving  those  after  whom  they  are  to 
live,  the  language  used  applies  more  naturally  to  a  body 
of  people,  than  to  individual  servants  ;  and  no  other  con- 
struction would  ever  have  been  put  upon  it,  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  existing  usages  upon  Scripture  interpretation. 

But  suppose  it  otherwise  ;  still  perpetual  service  could  not 
be  argued  from  the  term  forever.  The  ninth  and  tenth 
verses  of  the  same  chapter  limit  it  absolutely  by  the  jubilee. 
"T7/6/1  shall  thou  cause  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  sound 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  :  in  the  day  of  atone- 
Tnent  shall  ye  make  the  trutnpet  sound  throughout  all 
your  land.^^  '■'■And  ye  shall  halloio  the  fiftieth  year  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof J^ 

It  maybe  objected  that  "inhabitants"  here  means  only 
the  Jsraelitish  inhabitants.  The  command  is,  "  Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  "  all  the  inhabi- 
tants  thereof"  Besides,  in  the  sixth  verse,  there  is  an  enu- 
meration of  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which 
servants  and  strangers  are  included.  '■'■And  the  Sabbath  of 
the  land  shall  be  meet  for  you — [For  whom  ?  For  you 
Israelites  only  ?] — for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant,  and  for 
thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  thy  stranger 
that  sojoiirneth  with  thee^ 

Further,  throughout  all  the  regulations  about  the  jubilee, 
and  the  sabbatical  year,  the  strangers  in  the  land  are 
manifestly  included  in  the  precepts,  prohibitions,  and  pro- 
mised blessings.  Again  ;  the  year  of  jnbilee  was  ushered 
in  by  the  solemnites  of  the  day  of  atonement. 

What  was  the  design  of  these  institutions  ?  The  day  of 
atonement  prefisfured  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  year 
of  jubilee,  the  Gospel  jubilee.     And  did  they  prefigure  a 
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Messiah's  atonement  and  a  Gospel  jubilee  to  Jews  only  ? 
Were  tliey  types  of  the  remission  of  sms,  and  of  the  procla- 
mation of  salvation,  to  tiie  nation  of  Israel  alone  I  Is  there 
no  redemption  for  us  Gentiles  in  these  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  is  our  hope  presumption  and  impiety  ?  Did  that  old 
partition  wall  survive  the  shock  that  made  earth  quake,  and 
hid  the  sun.  and  burst  the  orj-aves  and  rocks,  and  rent  the 
temple  vail  ]  And  did  the  Gospel  only  build  it  stronger 
and  rear  it  higher  to  thunder  direr  perdition  from  its 
frowning  battlements  on  all  without?  IS'o  !  The  God  of 
OUR  salvation  lives.  Good  tidings  of  great  joy  shall  be  to 
Ar.L  people.  One  shout  shall  swell  from  all  the  ransomed, 
'•  Thou  iiast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood  out  of 
j:verv  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation."  To 
deny  that  the  blessings  of  the  jubilee,  and  of  the  atonement 
day  extended  to  the  servants  from  the  Gentiles  makes 
Christianity  Judaism.  It  not  only  eclipses  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel,  but  strikes  out  the  sun. 

No  denunciations  in  the  Bible  are  more  terrible  than  those 
pronounced  by  God  upon  such  as  would  not  release  their 
servants  at  the  sound  of  the  jubilee  trumpet.  By  refusing 
to  do  this,  they  falsiiied  and  disannulled  a  errand  leading 
type  of  the  atonement,  and  thus  libelled  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  redemption. 

Finally,  even  \i  forever  did  refer  to  the  length  of  indi- 
vidual  service,  we  have  ample  precedents  for  limiting  the 
term  by  the  jubilee.  The  same  word  is  used  to  detine  the 
length  of  time  for  which  those  Jewish  servants  were  held, 
who  refused  to  go  out  in  the  seventh  year.  And  all  admit 
that  their  term  of  service  did  not  go  beyond  the  jubilee. 

The  23d  verse  of  the  same  chapter  is  sometimes  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  term  forever  reached  beyond  the  jubilee, 
in  the  4fith  verse.  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  FOREVER,/or 
the  land  is  mine^ — as  it  would  hardly  be  used  in  differ- 
ent senses  in  the  same  general  connection.  In  reply,  the 
objector  is  referred  to  the  previous  remarks  on  forever^ 
showing  that  it  respects  the  duration  of  the  general  ar- 
rangeme)it,  and  not  the  term  for  which  the  individual  ser- 
vants and  their  posterity  were  to  be  held.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  jubilee  :  therefore  the  objec- 
tion does  not  touch  the  argument,  as  it  is.  But  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  show  that  it  is  equally  harmless  against  any 
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Other  argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  forever  in  the  4Gth 
verse, — lor  the  word  there  used,  is  Olam,  meaning  Ihrovgh- 
out  the  'period,  whatever  that  may  be.  Whereas  in  the  '^3d 
verse,  it  is  Zamud,  meaning  cutting  of,  or  to  be  cut  off. 

III.  "  Inheritance  and  possession." —  Ye  shall  take 
them  as  an.  inheritance /or  your  cfiildren  after  you  to 
inherit  them  for  a  2yossession.  This  refers  to  the  nations 
round  about,  and  to  the  strangers  sojourning  among  them, 
and  not  to  the  individual  servants  procured  from  these  na- 
tions and  strangers. 

'  .  We  have  aheady  settled  the  terms  and  tenure  of  this  "in- 
heritance and  possession,"  and  shown  that  they  could  not  be 
held  as  a  property  possession,  and  inheritance  ;  that  they 
were  in  no  sense  chattels ;  that  they  could  not  hold  them 
without  their  consent,  nor  witliout  paying  them  an  equiva- 
lent ;  that  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  release  them  from  their 
regular  labor  nearly  half  the  days  in  each  year,  (or  what  on 
an  average  would  be  that,)  and  thoroughly  to  instruct  them  ; 
that  the  servants  were,  equally  with  tlieir  masters,  protected 
in  all  their  personal,  social,  and  religious  rights,  <fcc.  Now, 
truly,  all  that  remains  after  these  abundant  reservations, 
would  be  small  temptation  either  to  the  lust  of  power  or  of 
lucre.  What  a  harmless  "possession"  and  "inheritance!" 
Suppose  the  same  legal  enactments  were  made  in  our  slave 
states,  and  all  the  slaves  immediately  placed  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  the  Jewish  servants,  what  would  be- 
come of  those  ^^ rights  of  property^^  and  ^'■chattels  j^er- 
sonal  ?" 

It  is  humiliating  to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  snatch  at  a  mere  word,  or  even  a  bald  technic,  and 
without  reference  to  connection,  principles  of  construction, 
or  laws  of  relation,  Bible  usage,  or  limitations  of  meaning 
by  other  passages,  attach  to  it  such  a  sense  as  accords  with 
existing  usages  and  sanctifies  them, — and  thus  make  the 
Bible  a  pander  for  their  lusts.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
meaning  of  the  word  be  primary  or  secondary,  literal  or 
figurative,  provided  it  sustains  their  practices. 

But  let  us  ascertain  whether  the  words  rendered  "  in- 
herit" and  "  inheritance,"  when  used  in  the  Old  Testament, 
necessarily  point  out  the  things  inherited  and  possessed  as 
articles  of  property,  or.  in  any  sense,  as  chattels. 

1.  Nahal  and  Nahala — inherit  and  inheritance.     See 
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2  Chronicles  x.  1 6. — "  The  people  answered  the  king  and 
said,  what  portion  have  we  in  David,  and  we  have  none 
inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  Did  they  mean  gravely  to 
disclaim  the  risfht  of  holdinsf  their  k'mg-  as  an  article  of 
jiroperty  ?  Psalms  exxvii.  3. — "  liO,  children  are  an  heritage 
(inheritance)  of  the  Lord."  Exodus  xxxiv.  9. — "  Pardon 
our  initjuity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inheritance.^^ 
Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  when  God  pardons  his  ene- 
mies and  adopts  them  as  his  children,  that  he  makes  them 
articles  of  property  1  Are  forgiveness,  and  chattel-making, 
synonymes  ? 

Psalms  cxix.  111.—"  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  a 
heritage  (inheritance)  forever."  Ezekiel  xliv.  27,  28. — 
"  And  in  the  day  that  he  goeth  into  the  sanctuary,  unto  the 
inner  court,  to  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  he  shall  offer  his 
sin-offering  saith  the  Lord  God.  And  it  shall  be  unto  them 
for  an  inheritance ;  /am  their  inheritance."  Psalms  ii.  8. 
— "Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  the  heathen  for  thine  inheri- 
tance.''^ Psalms  xciv.  14. — "  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  of 
his  people,  neither  will  he  forsake  his  inheritance."  See 
also  Deuteronomy  iv.  20  ;  Joshua  xiii.  33 ;  Chronicles  x. 
16  ;  Psalms  Ixxxii.  8,  and  Ixxviii.  62,  71  ;  Proverbs  xiv.  8. 

The  question  whether  tlie  servants  were  a  property — ■ 
^^ possession,'^  has'been  already  discussed — (See  p.  281) — we 
need  add  in  this  place  but  a  word.  Ahonsa  rendered  ^'pos- 
sessioji.^^  Genesis  xlii.  1 1 . — "  And  Joseph  placed  his  father 
and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as 
Pharaoh  had  commanded." 

In  what  sense  was  the  land  of  Goshen  the  possessio7i  of 
the  Israelites?  Answer. — In  the  sense  of  occAtpatio7i.  They 
lived  there  as  tributaries  to  the  King  of  Egypt.  Ezekiel 
xliv.  28. — "  Ye  shall  give  them  no  possession  in  Israel,  / 
am  their  possession."  Now  we  put  it  to  candor — in  what 
sense  were  the  Israelites  to  possess  these  nations  and  take 
them  as  an  inJieritance  for  their  children?  We  answer. — 
Tltcy  possessed  them  as  a  permanent  source  of  supply  J  or 
domestic  or  household  servants.  And  this  relation  to  these 
nations  was  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  a  standi?ig  regnla- 
tion — a  national  usage  respecting  them,  having  the  cer- 
tainty and  regularity  of  a  descent  by  inlieritance.  The 
sense  of  the  whole  regulation  may  be  given  thus  :    "  Thy 
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permanent  domestics,  both  male  and  female,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  nations  that  are  round  about  you, 
of  them  shall  ye  get  male  and  female  domestics." 

"  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  foreigners  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  oi  tliem  shall  ye  get,  and  of  their  families 
that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in  your  land,  and  theij 
shall  be  your  permanent  resource,"  (for  household  servants.) 
"  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  a  perpetual  provision  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  hold  as  a  constant  source  of  supply. 
Always  of  them  shall  ye  serve  yourselves." 

Objection  IV.  If  thy  brother  that  dicelleth  by  thee  be 
waxen  ])oor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee,  thou  shalt.not  compel 
him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant,  but  as  an  hired-ser- 
vant, and  as  a  sojourner  shall  lie  be  vjith  thee,  and  shall 
serve  thee  unto  the  year  of  jubilee. 

As  two  classes  of  servants  are  mentioned,  and  as  only 
those  in  one  of  the  classes  are  called  hired  servants,  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery  tell  us  that  those  of  the  other  class — 
the  bought  servants,  were  not  paid  for  their  labor.  That 
is,  that  while  God  thundered  anathemas  against  those 
who  "used  their  neighbour's  service  without  tcages," 
he  granted  a  special  indulgence  to  his  chosen  people  to 
seize  persons,  force  them  to  labor,  and  rob  them  of  earn- 
ings, provided  always  in  selecting  their  victims  they  spared 
"  the  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,"  and  pounced 
only  upon  the  strangers  and  the  common  people.  From 
the  fact  that  one  class  is  technically  called  hired,  and  the 
other  is  not  so  called,  the  charitable  inference  is  drawn 
that  one  class  was  /?rt/f/,  and  the  other  not  paid.  This 
inference,  like  that  from  the  word  "  buy,^^  which  we  have 
already  considered,  is  a  mere  assumption,  not  only  that 
"  hireir  is  synonimous  with  jjaid,  but  also  that  those  ser- 
vants not  called  "  hired"  were  7iot  paid  for  their  labor, 
and  that  the  proof  of  it  is,  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
so  ccdlcd. 

The  meaning  of  the  English  verb  to  hire,  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  to  procure  for  a  temporary  use  at  a  certain 
price — to  engage  a  person  to  temporary  service  for  wages. 
That  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrev/  word  ''■  ^aukar^'^ 
as  used  in  the  Old  Testament.  Like  the  EnMish  word 
hire,  the  idea  of  temporary  service,  and  generally  for  a 
specific  object,  is  inseparable  from  its  meaning.     It  is  never 
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used  when  the  procurcmeiU  of  permanent  service  for  a 
long  period  is  spoken  of.  Now  we  ask  how  could  perma- 
'/tent  servants  have  been  designated  ?^tliose  who  were  in- 
cori)orated  into  tiie  family  for  a  conrse  of  years,  and  con- 
stituted an  integral  and  stationary  part  of  it?  By  the 
same  term  that  marks  temporary  servanis  I  The  distinc- 
tions made  in  common  parlance  on  this  subject  are  as 
familiar  as  table-talk.  In  many  families  the  domestics 
are  employed  only  in  such  labor  as  every  day  brings  along 
with  it — the  regular  work.  Whatever  is  occasional  merely, 
as  the  washing  of  a  family,  is  performed  by  persons  liired 
expressly  for  the  inirpose.  In  such  families  nothing  is 
more  comnlon  in  every  day  conversation  than  to  hear  this 
distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The  first  are  called 
"  servants"  or  "  domestics,"  the  other  "  hired  help,"  (not 
paid  help.)  BoUt  classes  are  jiuid.  One  is  permanent, 
the  other  occasional  and  temporary,  and  therefore  in  this 
case  called  ^'■hiredy  The  folly  of  inferring  that  a  servant 
is  robbed  of  his  earnings  because  when  designated,  the 
technic  "  hired"  is  not  applied  to  him,  is  shown  by  the 
usages  of  all  times  and  places.  If  I  employ  a  man  at 
twelve  dollars  a  month  to  work  my  farm,  he  is  my  "  hired''' 
man,  but  if  instead  of  giving  him  so  much  a  month,  I  give 
him.  such  a  portio?i  of  the  crop,  or  in  other  words,  if  he 
works  my  farm  "o?i  shares,'^  he  is  no  longer  my  hired  man. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  that  designation  is  not  applied  to 
him.  Yet  he  works  the  same  farm,  in  the  same  way,  at  the 
same  times,  and  with  the  same  teams  and  tools  ;  and  does 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  year,  and  perhaps  clears 
twenty  dollars  a  month  instead  of  the  twelve,  paid  him 
while  he  was  my  hired  laborer.  Now,  as  the  technic 
^^ hired'''  is  no  longer  used  to  designate  him,  and  as  he  still 
labors  on  my  farm,  suppose  my  neighbors  gather  in  con- 
clave, and  from  such  ample  premises  sagely  infer,  that 
since  he  is  no  longer  my  ^^  hired'"  laborer  I  rob  liim  of  his 
earnings,  and  with  all  the  gravity  of  owls,  tliey  record  their 
decision,  and  adjourn  to  hoot  it  abroad.  My  neighbors  are 
deep  divers — like  some  theological  professors,  they  not 
only  go  to  the  bottom,  but  come  up  covered  with  the 
tokens. 

A  variety  of  particulars  are  recorded  in  tlie  Bible,  distin- 
guishing hired  from  bought  servants.     (1.)  Hired  servants 
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were  paid  daily  at  the  close  of  their  work. — Lev.  xix.  13  ; 
Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15;  Job.  vii.  2;  Matt.  xx.  8.  ^' Boiighf 
servants  were  paid  in  advance,  (a  reason  for  their  being' 
called  boui^Hit,)  and  those  that  went  out  at  the  seventh  year 
received  a  gratuity  at  the  close  of  their  period  of  service. — • 
Deut.  XV.  12 — 14.  (2.)  The  hired  servant  was  paid  in 
inoiieij,  the  bought  servant  received  his  gratuity,  at  least  in 
grain,  cattle,  and  the  product  of  the  vintage. — Deut.  xiv.  17. 
(3.)  The  hired  servant  lived  by  liimself  in  his  own  family. 
The  bought  servant  was  a  part  of  his  master's  family.  (4.) 
The  hired  servant  supported  his  family  out  of  his  wages  ; 
the  bought  servant  and  his  family  were  supported  by  the 
master  besides  his  wages. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  condition,  in  all  respects, 
of  hired  and  of  purchased  servants,  as  described  in  the 
Bible,  shows   that  purchased  servants   were    as  a  class 
superior  to  hired  servants — were  held  in  more  estimation, 
considered    more   trust-worthy,   loved,    honored,   and   re- 
warded   more ;    had   greater   privileges,   and  occupied   in 
every  respect  [other  things  being  equal)  a  higher  station  in 
society.     (1.)    They  were  intimately  incorporated  with  the 
family  of  the  master,  were  guests  at  family  festivals,  and 
social   solemnities   from   which    hired   servants  were   ex- 
cluded.—Lev.  xxii.  10  ;    Exod.  xii.  43,  45.       (2.)   TJieir 
interests  were  far  more  identified  with  the  geiieral  inter- 
ests of  their  masters  family.     This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
purchased  servants   were  often   actually  or  prospectively 
either  sole  or  joint  heirs  of  their  master's  estate.    Witness  the 
case  of  Eliezer,  of  Ziba,  of  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and  Zilpah, 
and  others.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  general  usage  where 
there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  the  estate,  or  whenby  their 
unworthiness  they  had  forfeited  their  title,  to  make  the 
purchased  servants  heirs. — Prov.  xvii.  2.     We  find  traces  of 
this  usage  in  the  New  Testament.     "  But  when  the  hus- 
bandmen saw  him,  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  say- 
ing, this  is  the  Heir,  come  let  us  kill  him,  that  tJie  inheri- 
tance may  be   ours.''' — Luke  xx.    14 ;   also  Mark  xii.  7, 
But  in  no  instance  on  Bible  record  does  a  hired  servant 
inherit  his  master's  estate,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  such 
a   possibility.      (3.)    Marriages  took  place   between  pur- 
chased servatits  and  their  masters  daughters.     "  Now  She 
shan   had  no  sons   but  daughters  :    and  Sheshan  had  a 
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servant,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Jarha,  And  She- 
shan  gave  his  chuigliter  to  Jarha  his  servant  to  wife." — 
1  Chrou.  li.  34,  35.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  Idrcd  ser- 
vant forming  such  an  alliance. 

(4.)  Purcliased  servants  and  their  descendants  seem 
throng/iout  the  Old  Testament  to  be  regarded  by  their 
masters^  families,  and  by  others  with  the  same  ajf'ection 
and  respect  as  the  other  members  of  the  family*  The 
treatment  of  Eliezer,  and  the  other  servants  m  the  family  of 
Abraham,  Gen.  chap.  25 — the  intercourse  between  Gideon 
and  his  servant  Phurah. — Judges  vii.  10,  11.  and  Saul  and 
his  servant,  in  their  interview  with  Sanuiel.  1  Sam.  ix. 
5,  22  ;  and  Jonathan  and  his  servant,  1  Sam.  xiv.  1—14. 
and  Elisha  and  his  servant  Gehazi,  are  illustrations. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  allusions  to  hired  servants 
indicating  any  enduring-  tie  between  them  and  their  masters. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  allusions  to  their  want  of 
fidelity,  and  the  slight  trust  reposed  in  them,  John  x.  12,  13, 

Hired  servants  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  people,  this  would  naturally  be  in- 
ferred from  a  comparison  of  their  employmentSj  with  those 
of  purchased  servants.  No  instance  occurs  in  which  they 
are  assigned  to  business,  demanding  education  or  sivill. 
Various  passages  show  the  low  repute  and  trifling  character 
of  the  class  from  which  they  were  hired. — Judges  ix.  4. 
1  Sam.  ii.  5. 

The  superior  condition  and  privileges  of  purchased  ser- 
vants, their  more  honourable  estimation,  and  the  greater 
affection  with  which  they  were  regarded,  are  manifested  in 
the  important  and  honourable  trusts  confided  to  them,  and 
in  the  dignity  and  authority  with  which  they  were  clothed 
in  their  master's  household,  l^ut  in  no  instance  is  a  hired 
servant  thus  distinguished.  In  some  cases  the  bovght  ser- 
vant is  manifestly  the  master's  representative  in  the  family. 
His  vicegerent  with  plenipotentiary  powers  over  adult 
children,  even   negotiating  marriage   for  them.     Abraham 


*  Tbc  following  is  Maiinonidcs'  tcstinion}'  to  the  condition  of  the  purchased  ser- 
vant. "  Fgr  the  purchased  servant  who  is  an  Israelite,  or  proselyte,  thall  fare  aa 
his  master.  Th'-  mnslcr  .shall  not  eat  fine  bread,  and  his  servant  bread  of  bran. 
Kor  yet  drink  old  wine,  and  give  his  servant  new  ;  nor  sleep  on  soft  pillows,  and 
bedding,  and  his  Sf-rvanl  on  straw.  I  say  unto  you  that  he  that  eeis  a  ■purchased 
servant  does  well  to  make  him  as  his  friend,  or  He  will  prove  to  his  employer  as  if 
he  got  himself  a  master." — Maiinonides,  in  Mishna  Kiddushim.  Chap.  1st.  Sec.  2. 
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besought  Eliezer  his  servant  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  that  he 
would  not  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites — but  that  he  would  take  a  wife  for  him  from 
Abraham's  kindred.  The  servant  went  accordingly,  and 
himself  selected  the  individual.  Servants  also  exercised  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  "  And 
the  servant  took  ten  camels,  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  for 
all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  under  his  hand," — Gen.  xxiv. 
10.  The  reason  assigned  for  taking  them  is  not  that  such 
was  Abrahanfs  direction,  but  that  the  servant  had  discre- 
tionary control.  They  had  also  discretionary  power  m  the 
disposal  of  property. — Gen.  xxiv.  22,23,  53,  besides  being 
conservators  of  the  respectability  of  the  family,  and  fully  em- 
powered to  devise  and  execute  whatever  would  promote  its 
mterests,  or  was  befitting  to  its  honor.— See  Gen.  xxiv. 
chapter,  generally. 

The  condition  of  Ziba  in  the  house  of  Mephibosheth,  is  a 
case  in  point.  So  is  Prov.  xvii.  2.  Distinct  traces  of  this 
estimation  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  Math, 
xxiv.  4.5.  Luke  xii.  42,  44.  So  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  ; 
the  master  seems  to  have  set  up  each  of  his  servants  in  trade 
with  considerable  capital.  One  of  them  could  not  have  had 
less  than  eight  thousand  dollars.  The  parable  of  the  un- 
just steward  is  another  illustration.  Luke  xvi.  4,  8.  He  evi- 
dently was  intrusted  with  large  discretionary  power,  was 
"  accused  of  wasting  his  master's  goods,"  and  manifestly  re- 
gulated with  his  master's  debtors,  the  terms  of  settlement. 
Such  trusts  were  never  reposed  in  hired  servants. 

The  inferior  condition  of  Jiired  servants,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  they  were  the  lowest  class  of  servants  is  furnished 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  When  the  prodigal, 
perishing  with  hunger  among  the  swine  and  husks  came  to 
himself;  his  proud" heart  broke,  "I  will  arise,"  he  cried, 
"and  go  to  my  father."  And  then  to  assure  his  father  of 
the  depth  of  his  humility,  resolved  to  add  imploringly 
'•  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."  It  need  not  be  re- 
marked that  if  hired  servants  were  the  superior  class ;  to 
apply  for  the  situation,  and  press  the  suit,  while  it  argued  a 
keen  relish  for  personal  comforts,  and  no  small  pains  to  get 
them,  savored  little  of  that  sense  of  un  worthiness  that  seeks 
the  dust  with  hidden  face  and  cries  "  unclean."  Unhumbled 
nature  climbs ;  or  if  it  falls,  clings  fast,  where  first  it  may. 
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llimiility  sinks  of  its  own  weight,  and  in  tlie  lowest  deep,  digs 
lower,  'riie  desi<2:n  of  the  parabK;  was  to  illustrate  on  the  one 
hand,  the  delight  ol'  (iod  as  he  beholds  a  far  oil'  the  approach 
of  the  sinner  '-seeking  an  injured  fathers  face,"  and  runs 
to  embrace  and  bless  him  with  an  unchiding  welcome;  and 
on  the  other,  the  contrition  of  the  penitent  returning  with 
tears  from  his  wanderings,  his  stricken  spirit  deep-humbled 
and  breaknig  with  its  ill-desert — bowing  like  a  bull-rush  he 
dares  not  lift  his  eyes,  but  smites  upon  his  breast,  and  sobs 
aloud  "  the  lowest  place,  the  lowest  place,  I  can  abide  no 
other."  Or  in  those  inimitable  words,  "  Father  I  have  sinned 
against  Hcaven,and  in  thy  ^iight,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  Son.,  mcike  me  as  one  of  tliy  hired  ser- 
vantsP  Tiie  supposition  that  hired  servants  were  the  liigh- 
est  class,  takes  from  the  parable  an  element  of  winning 
beauty  and  pathos.  It  is  manifest  to  every  careful  student 
of  the  Bible,  that  one  class  of  servants,  was  in  the  family 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  children  and  other  members  of 
it.  (Hence  the  force  of  PauTs  declaration.  Gall.  iv.  1. 
"  Aow7  I  nay  unto  you  that  the  heir  as  long  as  he  is  a  child 
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lord  of  all'''')  If  this  were  the  hired  class,  the  prodigal  was 
a  sorry  specimen  of  humility.  Would  our  l^ord  have  put 
such  language  into  the  lips  of  one  hold  up  by  himself  as  a 
model  of  gospel  humility,  to  illustrate  its  lowliness,  its  con- 
scious destitution  of  all'merit,  and  deep  conviction  of  all  ill 
desert  ?  If  this  is  hinnility,  put  it  on  stilts,  and  set  it  a  strut- 
ting, while  pride  takes  lessons  and  blunders  in  opeing  it. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  that  both  Israelites  and  Strangers, 
belonged  indiscriminately  to  each  class  of  the  servants,  the 
bought  and  the  hired.  That  those  in  the  former  class, 
whether. lews  or  Strangers,  were  in  higiier  estimation  and  rose 
to  honors  and  authority  in  the  family  circle  which  were  not 
conferred  on  hired  servants,  has  been  already  shown.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges, 
merely  political  and  national,  the  hired  servants  from  the 
Jsraeiites  were  far  more  favored  than  either  the  hired  or 
the  bought  servants  from  the  Strangers.  No  one  from  the 
Strangers,  however  wealthy  or  highly  endowed,  was  eligi- 
ble tothe  hiirhest  office,  nor  could  he  own  the  soil.  This 
last  disability,  to  which  all  Strangers  were  subject,  seems 
to  have  been  one  reason  for  the  different  periods  of  servi- 
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tude  required  of  the  two  classes  of  bought  servants — the 
IsraeUtes  and  the  Strangers.  The  Israelite  was  to  serve  six 
years — the  Stranger  until  the  jubilee.* 

As  the  Strangers  could  not  own  the  soil,  they  had  few 
inducements  to  engage  in  agriculture ;  and  as  they  could 
possess  houses  of  their  own  only  within  walled  towns,  and 
the  Mosaic  system  offered  small  encouragement  to  mechan- 
ical trades,  the  great  bulk  of  them,  would  be  under  strong 
inducements  to  attach  themselves  permanently  to  Israelitish 
families.  Those  Strangers  who  were  wealthy  or  skilled  in 
manufactures,  encouraged  by  the  Jewish  polity,  instead  of 
becoming  servants  themselves,  would  have  occasion  to  buy 
servants  for  their  own  use,  and  as  the  inducements  for 
the  Strangers  to  become  servants,  to  the  Israelites,  were 
for  obvious  reasons,  greater  than  individuals  of  their 
own  nation  could  hold  out  to  them,  these  wealthy  Stran- 
gers would  naturally  procure  the  jioorer  Israelites  for 
servants. — See  Leviticus  xxv.  47.  In  a  word,  such  was  the 
political  condition  of  the  Strangers  under  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, and  such  the  construction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  to 
furnish  a  strong  motive  to  them,  to  become  servants,  and 
as  much  as  possible  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  by  so  doing  procure  those  social  and  religious 
privileges  already  enumerated,  and  for  their  children  in  the 
second  generation  a  permanent  inheritance.  (This  last 
regulation  was  not  made  until  a  late  period  in  the  nation's 
history. — Ezekiel  xlvii.  21 — -23.)  Indeed,  the  structure  of  the 
v/hole  Mosaic  polity,  was  a  virtual  bounty  offered  to  those  who 
would  become  permanent  servants,  and  merge  in  the  Jewish 
system  their  distinct  nationality.  None  but  the  monied  ar- 
istocracy among  them  would  be  likely  to  decline  such  offers. 

For  various  reasons  this  class,  (the  servants  bought  from 
the  Strangers,)  would  prefer  a  service  lor  a  long  course  of 
years.  They  would,  then,  more  effectually  become  ab- 
sorbed into  the  national  circulation  and  identify  their  inte- 
rests with  those  in  whose  gift  were  all  things  desirable  for 
themselves  and  brighter  prospects  for  their"  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Israelites,  owning  all  the  soil,  and  great 
sacredness  being  attached  to  an  inheritance  of  land,  to  hold 

*  Both  classes  may  with  propriety  be  called  permavenf  pervan's";  eviii  the 
bouirht  Isradiie,  wtifin  his  six-years'  service  is  contrasted  sviih  ilie  brief  term  oi" 
ihe  hired  servant. 
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it  free  of  encumberance,  was,  with  every  Israelite,  a  most 
delicate  point  of  family  honor  and  pride,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal character. — I  Kings  xxi.  3.  Hence,  being  obliged  to 
forego  the  posscssioji  of  ones  inheritance  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  after  the  division  of  the  paternal  domain,  was  to 
an  IsraeUte  well  nigh  intolerable  ;  and,  after  having  acceded 
to  it,  to  be  restrained  from  its  control  even  for  a  short  time, 
was  a  great  affliction.  To  mitigate  as  much  as  possible 
such  a  calamity,  the  law,  instead  of  requiring  him  to  con- 
tinue a  servant  until  the  jubilee,  releases  him  at  the  end  of 
six  years,*  as,  perchance,  during  that  time — if,  of  the  first 
class — the  partition  of  the  patrimonial  land  may  have 
taken  place  ;  and,  if  of  the  second,  enough  money  may  have 
been  earned  to  disencumber  his  estate,  and  thus  enable  him 
to  take  his  station  as  an  independent  lord  of  tlie  soil.  If 
those  contingencies  had  not  yet  occurred,  then,  at  the  end 
of  another  six  years,  the  opportunity  was  again  offered,  and 
in  the  same  manner  until  the  jubilee.  So  while  strong  mo- 
tives urged  the  Israelite  to  discontinue  his  service  as  soon 
as  the  exigency  had  passed,  which  induced  him  to  become 
a  servant,  every  consideration  impelled  the  Stranger  to  pro- 
Ions'  his  term  of  service  ;  and  the  same  kindness  which  dic- 
tated the  law  of  six  years'  service  for  the  Israelite,  who 
owned  a  landed  estate,  partook  of  the  political  privileges,  and 
was  eligible  to  the  honors  of  the  Jewish  polity,  assigned  as 
the  general  rule,  a  much  longer  period  to  the  Gentile  ser- 
vant, who,  instead  of  being  tempted  to  a  brief  service,  had 
every  inducement  to  protract  the  term. 

It  is  important  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  that  adult  Jews  ordinarily 
became  servants,  only  as  ^a  temporary  expedient  to  relieve 
themselves  from  embarrassment,  and  ceased  to  be  such  when 
that  object  was  etfected.  The  poverty  which  forced  them 
to  it  was   a  calamity,  and  their  service,  was  merely  the 

*  Another  reason  for  protracting  the  service  until  the  seventh  year  seems  to 
have  been,  its  coinciciencc  with  otiicr  arraii^enieiit.s,  and  provisions,  inseperable 
from  the  Jewish  economy.  Tlat  per'od  was  a  (avorite  one  in  the  Mosaic  sys'em. 
Its  peeun'ary  responsibiUlies,  social  relations,  and  general  internal  structure,  if  not 
graduated  upon  a  septennial  scale,  were  variously  modified  by  the  lapse  of  that 
period.  Anotherrensondiuhiless  was,  that  as  those  Israelites  who  became  servants 
through  poverty,  would  not  sell  themselves,  except  as  a  last  resort,  when  other 
expedients  to  recruit  their  finances  had  failed — (See  Lev.  xxv.  35.) — their  bccom- 
insr  servants  proclaimed  such  a  state  of  their  affairs  as  demanded  the  labour  of  a 
eourae  of  years  hiWy  to  reinstate  them. 
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means  of  relief,  or  a  measure  of  prevention.  Of  course  it 
was  not  pursued  as  a.  j^ermaneiU  business,  hut  resorted  to 
on  emergencies,  a  sort  of  episode  in  the  main  scope  of  their 
lives.  Whereas  with  the  Gentiles,  it  was  a  permanent  em- 
ploi/ment,  pursued  not  merely  as  a  means  of  bettering  their 
own  condition,  and  prospectively  that  of  their  posterity,  but 
also,  as  an  end  for  its  own  sake,  conferring  on  them  privileges, 
and  a  social  estimation  not  otherwise  attainable. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  why  Gentile  purchased  ser- 
vants are  called  by  way  of  distinction  the  servants,  (not 
bondmen  as  our  translators  have  it.)  (1.)  They  followed  it 
as  a  permanent  business.  It  was  their  profession.  (2.)  Their 
term  of  service  was  much  longer  tiian  that  of  the  other 
class.  (3.)  As  a  class,  they  doubtless  greatly  out-numbered 
the  Israelitish  servants.  (4.)  All  the  Strangers  that  dwelt  in 
the  land,  whatever  their  wealth  or  station,  were  tributaries 
to  the  Israelites — required  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
government  either  in  money,  or  in  some  public  service, 
which  was  called  a  "  tribute  of  bond  service  ;"  in  other 
words  all  thq  strangers  were  national  servants  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  same  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  to  designate 
i?idividual  servants,  equally  designates  tributaries  or  na- 
tional servants. — 2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6,  14.  2  Chron.  viii.  7 — 9. 
Deut.  XX.  11.  2  Sam.  x.  19.  1  Kings  ix.  21,  22.  1  Kings 
iv.  21.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.  The  same  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  Israelites  when  they  paid  tribute  to  other  nations,  (See 
2  Kings  xvii.  3.  Judges  iii.  S,  14.  Gen.  xlix.  15.  Another 
distinction  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  bought  servants, 
claims  special  notice.  It  was  in  the  kinds  of  service  assigned 
to  each  class.  The  servants  from  the  strangers  were 
properly  the  domestics,  or  household  servants,  employed  in 
all  family  work,  in  offices  of  personal  attendance,  and  in  such 
mechanical  work  as  was  constantly  required  in  every  family 
by  increasing  wants,  and  needed  repairs.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Jewish  bought  servant  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural.  Besides  being  better  fitted  for  this  by 
previous  habits — agriculture,  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  were 
regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  occu- 
pations ;  kings  engaged  in  them.  After  Saul  was  elected 
king,  received  by  the  people  with  shouting,  and  escorted  to 
Gibeah,  the  next  report  of  him  is  "  And  behold  Saul  came 
after  the  herd  out  of  the  field. — 1  Sam.  xi.  7. 

41 
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Elisha  "  was  plowing:  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen"  when 
the  Prophet  Elijah  lincw  i^iis  mantle  upon  him. —  1  Kings 
xix.  19.  So  King  Uzziah '"loved  husbandry." — 2  Chron. 
xxvi.  10.  Gideon,  the  deliverer  of  Israel  was  '■^threshing 
uhcat  by  the  wine  press"  when  the  ana:el  called  him  to 
lead  the  host  ao^ainst  tlie  Midianites. — Judges  vi.  11.  The 
superior  honorableness  of  agriculture  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  protected  and  supported  by  ilie  fundamental 
law  of  the  theocracy — God  thus  indicating  it  as  the  chief 
prop  of  the  government,  and  putting  upon  it  peculiar 
honor.  An  inheritance  of  land  seems  to  have  filled  out  an 
Israelite's  idea  of  worldly  furnishment.  They  seemed 
almost  like  permanent  tixtures  on  their  soil,  so  did  tliey 
cUng  to  it.  To  be  agriculturalists  on  their  own  inhe- 
ritances, was,  in  their  notions,  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
family  consequence,  and  the  grand  claim  to  honorable 
estimation.  Agriculture  being  pre-eminently  Jevrish  as  an 
employment,  to  assign  a  native  Israelite  to  other  employ- 
ments  as  a  business  was  to  break  up  his  habits,  do  violence  to 
cherished  predilections,  put  him  to  a  kind  of  labor  in  which 
he  had  no  skill,  and  which  he  deemed  degrading.  In  short, 
it  was  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Mosaic  system  practically  to 
unjew  him,  a  hardship  and  rigor  grievous  to  be  borne,  as  it 
annihilated  a  visible  distinction  between  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  and  the  Gentiles,  a  distinction  vital  to  the  sys- 
tern,  and  gloried  in  by  every  Jew. 

To  guard  this  and  another  fundamental  distinction,  God 
instituted  the  regulation  contained  in  Leviticus  xxv.  39, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  our  inquiry, 
"  If  tliy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and 
be  sold  unto  tliee,  thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bond-sei-vant.^'  In  other  words,  thou  shalt  not  put  him  to 
servants  work — to  the  b^tsiyiess,  and  into  the  condition  of 
domestics. 

In  the  Persian  version  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  trans- 
lated thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not  assign  to  him  the  work  of 
servitude,"  (or  menial  labor.)  In  the  Scptuagint  thus, 
"He  shall  not  serve  thee  with  the  service  of  a  domestic  or 
household  servant.''^  In  the  Syriac  version  thus,  "Thou 
shalt  not  employ  him  after  the  manner  of  servants."  In 
the  Samaritan  version  thus,  "Thou  shalt  not  require  him 
to  serve  in  the  service  of  a  servant."     In  the  Tarmim  of 
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Onkelos  thus,  "  He  shall  not  serve  thee  with  the  service  of 
a  household  servant."  lu  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  thus, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  cause  him  to  serve  according  to  the  usages 
of  the  servitude  of  servants.*  In  fine,  "thou  shalt  not  com- 
pel him  to  serve  as  a  servant,"  means  this  beyond  question, 
thou  shalt  not  assign  him  to  the  same  grade,  nor  put  him 
to  the  same  services  with  jierinanent  domestics. 

We  will  now  notice  the  remainder  of  the  regulation  con- 
tained in  the  40th  verse,  viz.  :*— 

"  But  as.  an  hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner  shall  he  he 
with  thee.^''  How  as  a  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner  ?  An- 
swer. The  "  hired  servants  were  not  incorporated  into  the 
families  of  their  masters  ;  they  still  retained  their  own 
independent  family  organization,  and  their  former  station 
in  their  own  social  circle,  without  surrendering  any  domes- 
tic privileges,  honor,  or  authority  which  they  might  have 
previously  possessed.  Their  family  organization  seems  to 
have  remained  distinct,  even  though  they  resided  under 
the  same  roof  with  their  master.  This  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  while  bough t-ser van ts  were  associated  with  their 
master's  families  at  meals,  and  at  the  Passover,  and  at  other 
family  festivals,  the  hired  servants  and  sojourners  were  not. 
— Exod.  xii.  44,  45;  Lev.  xxii.  10,  11.  Not  being  merged 
in  the  family  of  his  master,  the  hired  servant  was  not  under 
his  autliority,  except  in  receiving  directions  from  him  about 
his  labor.  Hence  the  only  form  of  oppressing  hired  servants 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  practicable  to  masters,  is  that 
of  keeping  hack  their  wages.  The  hired  servant  was  not 
subject  to  the  master  in  any  such  sense  as  the  master's 
wife,  children,  and  bought  servants.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  condition  of  sojourners. 

To  have  deprived  the  individual  of  these  privileges  in 
the  particular  instance  stated  in  the  passage,  would  have 
been  prt'^minent  rigor ;  for  the  case  described,  is  not  that 
of  a  servant  born  in  the  house  of  a  master,  nor  that  of  a 
minor,   whose  unexpired  minority  had   been  sold  by  the 

*  Jarchi's  comment  on  "Thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-ser- 
vant" is,  "A  Hebrew  servant  is  not  to  be  required  to  do  any  thing  which  is 
accounte:1  degradi  ig — such  as  all  otRces  of  personal  attendance,  as  loosing  hi3 
master's  shoe  latchet,  bringing  him  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  hands,  waiting  on 
him  at  table,  dressing  hitn,  carryinj  things  to  and  from  the  bath.  The  Hebrew 
servant  is  to  work  with  his  master  as  a  son  or  brother,  in  the  business  of  his 
farm,  or  other  labor,  until  his  legal  release." 
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father,  neither  was  it  the  case  of  an  Israelite,  who  though 
of  age,  had  not  yet  acceded  to  his  inheritance  ;  nor,  finalty, 
was  it  that  of  one  who  had  received  the  assignment  of  his 
inheritance,  but  was  as  a  servant,  working  off  from  it 
an  incnmbrance,  before  entering  npon  its  possession  and 
control.*  But  it  was  that  of  the  head  of  a  family  who  had 
hved  independently  on  his  own  inheritance,  as  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  long  known  better  days,  now  reduced  to  poverty, 
forced  to  relinquish  the  iovipd  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
with  the  competence  and  respectful  consideration  Jts  pos- 
session secured  to  him,  and  to  be  indebted  to  a  neighbor  for 
shelter,  sustenance,  and  employment,  both  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Surely  so  sad  a  reverse  might  well  claim  sym- 
pathy;  but  tiiere  remaineth  to  him  one  consolation,  "  a  joy 
with  which  the  Stranger  intermeddleth  not," — and  itcheers 
him  in  the  house  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  is  an  Israelite — 
Abraham  is  his  father,  and  now  in  his  calamity  he  clings 
closer  than  ever  to  the  distinction  conferred  by  the  immuni- 
ties of  his  birth-right.  To  rob  him  of  this,  were  "  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all."  To  have  assigned  him  to  a  grade  of 
service  filled  only  by  those  whose  permanent  business  was 
serving,  (such  as  domestic  labor,  in-door  jobs,  and  those 
offices  of  personal  attendance,  performed  only  by  servants 
from  the  Strangers,)  would  have  been  to  7'iile  over  him  with 
peculiar  rigor. 

Finally,  the  former  part  of  the  regulation,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond-servant,"  or  more  literally, 
thou  shalt  not  serve  thyself  unth  hi?n  with  the  service  of  a 
servant,  guarantees  his  political  privileges  and  national 
birth-right,  and  secures  to  him  a  kind  and  grade  of  service, 
comporting  with  his  character  and  relations  as  a  son  of  Israel. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  "  But  as  a  hired  servant, 
and  as  a  sojourner  shall  he  be  with  thee,"  continues  and  se- 
cures to  him  the  blessings  of  a  scperate  family  org.  iiization, 
tlie  respect  and  authority  due  to  its  head,  and  the  general 
consideration  in  society  resulting  from  such  a  station. 
Though  this  individual  was  a  Jewish  bought  servant,  the 
case  is  peculiar,  and  forms  an  exception  to  tlie  general  class 
of  Jewish  bought  servants,  from  which  it  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished.      Being  already  in  possession  of  his 

♦  These  two  latter  clasBes  are  evidently  referred  to  in  Exod.  xxi.  1—6,  and 
Deut.  XV.  12. 
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inheritance,  and  the  head  of  a  household,  the  law  so  ar- 
ranged his  relations,  as  a  servant,  as  to  alleviate  as  much 
as  possible  the  calamity  which  had  reduced  him  from  mde- 
pendence  and  authority,  to  penury  and  subjection. 

Having  gone  so  much  into  detail  on  this  point,  comment 
on  the  command  which  concludes  this  topic  in  the  forty- 
third  verse  would  be  superfluous.  "  Thou  shall  not  rule 
over  hitn  with  rigor,  but  shalt  fear  thy  Gody  As  if  it 
had  been  said,  '-In  your  administration  you  shall  not  disre- 
gard those  ditferences  in  previous  habits,  station,  authority, 
and  national  and  political  privileges,  upon  which  this  regu- 
lation is  based  ;  for  to  exercise  authority  over  this  class  of 
servants,  ii'respective  of  these  distinctions,  and  annihilating 
them,  is  to  ^^riile  with  rigor.'''  The  same  command  is 
repeated  in  the  forty-sixth  verse,  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  servants  of  Jewish,  and  those  of  Gen- 
tile extraction,  and  forbids  the  overlooking  of  distinctive 
Jewish  peculiarities,  which  were  invested  with  such  inter- 
est to  an  Israelite  as  to  make  the  violation  of  them  rigorous 
in  the  extreme  ;  while  to  the  servant  from  the  Strangers, 
whose  previous  habits  and  associations  differed  so  widely 
form  those  of  the  Israelite,  these  same  things  so  far  fiom 
being  objects  of  desire,  would  in  many  instances  have 
proved  a  burden,  and  been  objects  of  aversion. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  political  and  other  dis- 
abilities of  the  Strangers,  which  were  the  distinctions  grow- 
ing out  of  a  different  national  descent,  and  important  to  the 
preservation  of  national  characteristics,  and  to  the  purity  of 
national  worship,  do  not  seem  to  have  effected  at  all  \he.  social 
estimation  in  which  this  class  of  servants  was  held.  They 
were  regarded  with  an  affectionate  and  respectful  considera- 
tion according  to  their  character  and  worth  as  persojis,  en- 
tirely irrespective  of  their  foreign  origin,  employments,  and 
political  condition. 

A  construction  is  sometimes  put  upon  the  expression, 
''  rule  with  r'lgor"  and  an  inference  drawn  from  it  with  an 
air  so  ghostly  oracular,  as  would  be  quite  an  over  charge  for 
risibles  of  any  ordinary  calibre,  if  such  an  effect  were  not  fore- 
stalled by  its  impiety.  It  is  interpreted  to  mean,  you  shall  not 
make  him  an  article  of  property,  you  shall  not  force  him  to 
work,  and  rob  him  of  his  earnings  you  shall  not  make  him  a 
I'  chattel,"  and  strip  him  of  legal  protection.  So  much  for  the 
interpretation.   The  inference  is  like  unto  it,  viz. — Since  the 
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command  forbade  such  outrages  upon  the  Israelites,  it  pcr- 
tnittcd  and  com/nissioned  the  intliction  of  them  upon  ti.e 
>:!^trangers.  Such  impious  and  shaHow  smattering,  capti- 
vates two  classes  of  minds,  the  one  by  its  pert  flippancy,  the 
other  by  its  blasphemy,  and  both  by  the  strong  scent  of  its 
unbridled  license.  What  boots  it  to  reason  ao-ainst  such  ram- 

CI 

pant  affinities  ! 

In  Exodus,  Chap.  i.  13,  14.  It  is  said  that  the  Ejjyptians 
"  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor,"  "  and  all 
their  service  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  \vas  with 
rigor."  That  is,  the  Eo;yptians  forced  them  to  work  beyond 
their  strength,  and  afflicted  them  with  oppressive  burdens. 
The  rigor  here  spoken  of,  is  affirmed  of  the  amount  or  degree 
of  labour  extorted  from  them,  and  the  mode  of  the  exaction. 
This  form  of  expression,  "  serve  with  rigor,''  is  never  used 
respecting  the  service  of  the  servants  under  either  the  Patriar- 
chal, or  the  Mosaic  systems.  Nor  is  any  other  form  of  ex- 
pression ever  used,  either  equivalent  to  it.  or  at  all  similar. 
The  phrase  "  thou  slialt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigor,"  used 
in  Leviticus  xxv.  43,  46,  does  not  prohibit  unreasonable  ex- 
actions of  labor,  nor  intlictions  of  personal  cruelty.  iSuch 
were  abundantly  provided  against  otherwise.  But  it  for- 
bids confounding  the  distinctions  between  a  Jew  and  a 
Stranger,  by  assigning  the  former  to  the  same  grade  of  ser- 
vice, for  the  same  term  of  time,  and  under  the  same  national 
and  political  disabilities  as  the  latter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  survey  at  a  glance  the  general 
condition  of  the  different  classes  of  servants,  with  the  modi- 
fications peculiar  to  each  class.  I.  In  the  possession  of  all 
fundamental  rights,  all  classes  of  servants  were  on  an  abso- 
lute erpialiti/,  all  were  equallt/  protected  by  law  in  their  per- 
sons, character,  property  and  social  relations.  All  were  vo- 
liintary,  all  were  compensated  for  their  labour.  All  were 
released  from  their  regular  labour  for  an  amount  of  time 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  tJte  days  in  each  year,  all  were 
furnished  with  stated  and  abundant  instruction;  none  in 
either  class  were  in  any  sense  articles  of  property  or  chat- 
tels personal  or  real,  all  were  regarded  as  tnen  with  the 
rights,  capacities,  interests,  hopes,  objects  and  destinies  of 
vicn.  In  these  respects  the  circumstances  of  all  classes  of 
servants  among  the  Israelites,  were  not  only  similar  but 
identical,  and  so  far  forth,  they  formed  but  one  class. 
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II.  Different  classes  of  servants, 

1.  Hired  servants. — This  class  was  composed  both  of 
Israelites  and  Strangers.  The  employments  in  which  they 
worked  for  hire,  were  generally  different.  The  Israelite 
was  an  agricultural  servant,  because  fitted  for  it  by  previous 
habits,  taste,  and  national  predilections.  The  Stranger  was 
a  domestic  and  -personal  servant,  and  in  some  instances 
inechanical ;  both  were  occasional,  procured  te^nporarily 
to  serve  an  emergency.  Whether  Israelites  or  Strangers 
they  lived  in  their  own  families.  Tiieir  wages  were  money, 
and  they  were  paid  when  their  work  was  done.  As  a  class 
of  servants  the  hired  were  less  loved,  trusted,  honoured  and 
promoted  than  any  other, 

2.  Bought  servants,  {including  ho7nehorn.) — This  class 
also,  was  composed  of  both  Israelites  and  Strangers,  the 
same  general  difference  obtaining  in  their  kinds  of  employ- 
ment as  was  noticed  before.  The  Israelite  working  on  the 
farm,  and  the  Stranger  at  household  work,  jobbing  and 
personal  attendance.  Both  were  paid  in  advance,*  and  nei- 
ther were  temporary. 

The  Israelitish  servant,  in  most  instances,  was  released 
after  six  years.  (The  freeholder  continued  until  the  jubi- 
lee.) The  Stranger  was,  in  all  cases,  a  per77iajie7it  servant, 
continuing  until  the  jubilee.  Besides  these  distinctions 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  bought  servants,  a  marked  dis- 
tinction obtained  between  different  classes  of  Jewish  bousfht 
servants,  Ordniarily,  the  Jewish  bought  servant,  like  the 
Gentile,  was,  during  his  term  of  service,  merged  in  his  mas- 
ter's family  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  and,  like  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  master,  subject  to  his  authority  ;  (and  of 
course,  like  them,  protected  by  law  from  its  abuse.)  But 
one  class  of  the  Jewish  bought  servants  was  a  marked  ex- 
ception.    The  freeholder,  obliged  by  poverty  to  leave  his 

*  The  payment  in  advance,  doubtless  lessened  considerably  the  price  of  the 
purchase;  the  servant  thus  having  the  use  of  the  money  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  master  assuming  all  the  risks  of  life,  and  health  for  labour, — at  theexriration  of 
the  six  years  contract,  the  master  having  experienced  no  loss  from  the  risk  incur- 
red at  the  making  of  it,  was  obliged  by  law  to  release  the  servant  wi  h  a  liberal 
gratuity.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  "hehalh  been  worth  a  double  hired  ser- 
vant uoto  thee  in  serving  thee  six  yeirs,"  as  il  it  had  been  said  ;  he  has  now  served 
out  his  time,  an  1  as  you  have  expfrienced  no  loss  from  the  risks  of  life,  and  ability 
to  labour  which  you  incurred  in  the  puichose,  and  which  lessened  the  price,  and 
as,  by  be  ngyour  permanent  servant  six  years,  he  has  saved  you  all  the  time  and 
trouble  of  looking  up  and  hiring  labourers  on  emergencies,  therefore  "  thou  shaU 
furnish  him  liberally,"  &c. 
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possession,  and  sell  liimself  as  a  servant,  did  not  thereby 
afiect  his  family  relations,  or  authority,  nor  subject  himself 
as  an  inferior  to  the  control  of  his  master,  though  dependant 
upon  him  for  employment.  In  this  respect,  his  condition 
differed  from  that  of  the  main  body  of  Jewish  bought  ser- 
vants, which  seems  to  have  consisted  of  those  who  had  not 
yet  come  into  possession  of  their  inheritance,  or  of  those 
who  were  dislodging  from  it  an  incumbrance. 

Having  dwelt  so  nmch  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  reader's  patience  may  well  be  spared  farther  details. 
We  close  it  with  a  suggestion  or  two  which  may  serve  as  a 
solvent  of  some  minor  diiliculties,  if  such  remain. 

I.  It  sliould  be  kept  in  mind  that  both  classes  of  servants, 
the  Israelite  and  the  Gentile,  not  only  enjoyed  equal  natural 
and  religious  rights^  but  each  enjoyed  all  the  civil  and  po- 
litical privileges  which  belonged  to  their  national  class. 
If  Israelites,  all  the  immunities  within  the  Jewish  pale  Av-ere 
theirs.  If  descended  from  the  Strangers,  the  same  civil  and 
political  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  wealthy  Strangers,  who, 
instead  of  being  servants  themselves,  bought  and  held  Zs- 
raelitish  servants,  were  theirs.  So  they  shared  in  common 
loitli  them^  the  political  disabilities  which  appertained  to  all 
Strangers,  whether  they  were  the  servants  of  Jewish  mas- 
ters, or  the  masters  of  Jewish  servants. 

II.  The  disabilities  of  the  servants  from  the  Strangers 
were  exclusively  political  and  national. 

1.  They,  in  common  with  all  Strangers,  could  not  oini 
the  soil. 

2.  They  were  ineligible  to  civil  offices. 

3.  They  were  assigned  to  employments  less  honorable 
than  those  in  which  Israelitish  servants  engaged  ;  agricul- 
ture being  regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  and 
even  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  other  employments  were 
in  far  less  repute  and  deemed  nnjeioish. 

Finally,  the  condition  of  the  strangers,  whether  servants 
or  masters,  was  as  it  respected  political  privileges,  much 
like  that  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  in  the  United  States; 
no  matter  how  great  their  wealth  or  intelligence,  or  moral 
princi])le,  or  love  for  our  institutions,  they  are  obliged  to 
perform  a  long  quarantine  about  the  ballot-box — are  inel- 
ligible  to  office,  and  in  many  of  the  states  are  prohibited  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.     Let  a  native  American,  who  has 
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always  enjoyed  these  privileges,  be  suddenly  bereft  of  them 
by  the  government,  and  loaded  with  the  political  disabih- 
ties  of  an  alien,  and  what  to  the  foreigner  would  hardly  be 
matter  of  consciousnesSj  would  be  to  Itltji  the  severity  of 
rigor. 

The  recent  condition  of  the  Jews  and  Catholics  in  En- 
gland, illustrates  still  more  fully  the  political  condition  of 
the  stranofers  in  Israel.  Rothschild,  the  late  English 
'  banker,  though  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
the  master  of  scores  of  English  servants,  who  sued  submis- 
sively for  the  smallest  crumbs  of  his  favor,  was  as  a  citizen, 
a  subject  of  the  government,  immeasurably  inferior  to  the 
veriest  scavenger  among  them.  Suppose  a  native  English- 
man of  the  Established  Church  were  by  law  deprived  of  power 
to  own  the  soil,  made  ineligible  to  office,  and  deprived 
unconditionally  of  the  electoral  franchise,  would  English- 
men think  it  a  misapplication  of  language  if  it  were  said, 
"the  government  rules  over  that  man  "with  rigor?"  And 
yet  his  life,  limbs,  property,  reputation,  conscience,  all  his 
social  relations,  the  disposal  of  his  time,  the  right  of  loco- 
motion at  pleasure,  and  of  natural  liberty  in  all  respects, 
are  just  as  much  protected  by  law  as  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's. The  same  was  true  of  all  "the  strangers  within  the 
gates"  among  the  Israelites.  Whether  these  strangers  were 
the  servants  of  Israelitish  masters,  or  the  masters  of  Israel- 
itish  servants,  whether  sojourners,  or  bought  servants,  or 
born  in  the  house,  or  hired,  or  neither — all  were  jtrotected 
equally  until  the  descendants  of  Abraham. 

Finally.— As  the  Mosaic  system  was  a  great  compound 
type,  made  up  of  innumerable  fractional  ones,  each  rife 
with  meaning  in  doctrine  and  duty;  the  practical  pov.^er  of 
the  whole,  depended  upon  the  exact  observance  of  those 
distinctions  and  relations  which  constituted  its  significancy. 
Hence  the  care  everywhere  shown  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  distinction  between  a  descendant  of  Abraham  and  a 
Stranger,  even  when  the  stranger  was  a  proselyte,  hud 
gone  through  the  initiatory  ordinances,  entered  the  congre- 
gation, and  become  incorporated  with  the  Israelites  by 
family  alliance.  The  regulation  laid  down  in  Exodus 
xxi.  2 — b,  is  an  illustration,  ■'  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  ser- 
vant, six  years  he  shall  serve:  and  in  the  seventh  he  shall 
go  out  free  for  nothing.     If  he   cania  in  by  himself,    he 

"42 
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shall  go  out  by  himself :  if  he  were  married,  I  hen   his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  him.     If  his  master  have  given  him 
a  wife.,  and  she  have  home   him  sons  or  dang/iters  ;  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's,  and  he  shall 
go  out  by  himself.      And  if  the  servant  shall  plaiidy  say, 
I  love  my  7n aster,  7ny  ivifc,  and  tny  children,  I  will  not  go 
out  free  :  then  /lis  master  shall  bring  hint  vnto  the  judges  ; 
he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the  door,  or  unto  the  door-post ; 
and  his  master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  uith  an  atvl, 
and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever."     In  this  case  the  Israeh- 
tish  servant,  whose  term  expired  in  six  years,  married  one 
o{  his  mix^tiiv's  per//ianent  female  domestics:  but  the  fact 
of  her  marriacre  did  not  release  her  master  from  his  part  of 
the  contract  for  her  wliole  term  of  service,  nor  absolve  him 
from  his  leoal  obligation  to  support  and  educate  her  chil- 
dren.    Nor  could  it  do  away  that  distinction  which  marked 
her  national  descent  by  a  specific  grade  and  tei'm  of  ser- 
vice.    Her  marriage  did  not  impair  her  obligation  to  fulfil 
her  part  of  the  contract.     Her   relations  as  a  permanent 
domestic  grew  out  of  a  distinction  made  prominent  by  God, 
and  guarded  with  great  care  throughout  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem.     To   permit  this  to  be   rendered   void   would  h;;ve 
been  dividing  the  system  against  itself.     This  God  would 
not  tolerate.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he  permit  the 
master   to  throw  ofi"  the  responsibility  of  instructing  her 
children,  nor  the   burden  and   expense   of  their  helpless 
infancy  and  rearing.     He  was  bound  to  support  and  edu- 
cate them,  and  all  her  children  born  afterward  during  her 
term  of  service.     The  whole  arrangement  beautifully  illus- 
trates that  wise  and  tender  regard  for  the  interests  of  nil 
the  parties  concerned,  which  arrays  the  Mosaic  system  u\ 
robes  of  glory,  and   causes  it  to  shine   as  the  sun   in  the 
kingdom  of  our   Father.      By  this  law  the  children    had 
secured  to  them  a  mother's  tender  care.     If  the  husband 
loved  his  wife  and  children  he  could  compel  his  master  to 
keep  him,  whether  he  had  any  occasion  lor  his  services  or 
not,  and  with  such  remuneration  as  was  provided  by  the 
statute.     If  he  did  not  love  them,  to  be  rid  of  him  was  a 
blessing ;  and  in  that  case  the  regulation  would  prove  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  an  afllicted  fomily.     It  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  inferred  that  the  release  of  the  servant  from  his 
service  in  the  seventh  year,  either  absolved  him  from  the 
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obli2;citions  of  marriage,  or  shut  him  out  from  the  society 
of  Ills  family.  He  could  doubtless  procure  a  service  at  no 
great  distance  from  them,  and  might  often  be  induced  to  do 
it  by  the  offer  of  higher  wages,  or  of  a  kind  of  employment 
better  suited  to  his  taste  or  skill,  or  because  his  master 
might  not  have  sufficient  work  to  occupy  him.  The  fact 
of  his  living  near  his  family,  or  even  if  at  a  considerable 
distance,  the  great  number  of  days  on  which  the  law  re- 
leased servants  from  regular  labor,  would  enable  him  to 
spend  much  more  time  with  them  than  can  be  spent  by 
most  of  the  agents  of  our  benevolent  societies  with  their 
families,  or  by  many  merchants,  editors,  artists,  &c.,  whose 
daily  business  is  in  New-York  or  Philadelphia,  while  their 
families  reside  from  ten  to  one  hundred  miles  in  the 
country. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  a  point  vital  to  the  whole 
question  has  been  overlooked  in  all  the  preceding  argu- 
ments and  answers  to  objections,  namely, — 

Objection  V. — The  slavery  of  the  Canaanites 
BY  THE  Israelites,  was  appointed  by  God  as  a  com- 
mutation   OF    THE    PUNISHMENT    OF    DEATH   DENOUNCED 

AGAINST  THEM  FOR  THEIR  SINS. — If  the  absurdity  of  a 
sentence  consigning  persons  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
perpetual  slavery.,  did  not  sufficiently  laugh  in  its  own  face,  it 
would  be  small  self-denial,  in  a  case  so  tempting,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  foreign  contribution.  For,  he  it  rememher- 
ed,  the  Mosaic  law  on  this  as  on  all  other  points,  was  given, 
while  Israel  ivas  in  the  wilderness ,  and  only  one  statute 
was  ever  given  respecting  the  disposition  to  he  made  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  If  the  sentence  of  death  was  first 
pronounced  against  them,  and  afterwards  commuted,  when  ? 
where?  by  whom?  and  in  what  terms  was  the  commuta- 
tion? And  where  is  it  recorded  ?  We  need  lig-ht  on  these 
points,  and  are  content  patiently  to  wait  for  it.  Grant,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  all  the  Canaanites  were  sentenced  to 
unconditional  extermination  ;  as  there  was  no  reversal  of 
the  sentence,  how  can  a  right  to  enslave  them,  be  drawn 
from  such  premises  ?  The  punishment  of  death  is  one  of 
the  highest  recognitions  of  man's  moral  nature  possible.  It 
proclaims  him  ?nan — intelligent,  accountable,  guilty  ?nan, 
deserving  death  for  having  done  his  utmost  to  cheapen  hu- 
man life,  and  make  it  worthless,  when  the  proof  of  its  price- 
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less  value,  lives  in  his  own  nature,  and  is  a  part  of  it.  But 
to  make  iiini  a  slave,  cheapens  to  notliing  universal  hinnati 
nature^  and  instead  ofhcahno-  a  wound,  gives  a  death  stab. 
Wlial  !  rej)air  an  injury  done  to  rational  being  in  the  rob- 
bery of  one  of  its  rigiits,  not  merely  by  robbing  it  of  a//,  but 
by  annihilating  the  w^ixy  foundation  oi  ihenx — that  everlast- 
inof  distinction  between  men  and  thinijs  ?  To  make  a  man 
a  chattel  is  not  the  pi/nishmcnf,  but  the  annihilation  of  a 
/ninian  being,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  of  all  human  beings. 
This  commutation  of  the  punishment  of  death,  denounced 
against  the  Canaanites,  into  [)erpetual  slavery,  wliat  a  fortu- 
nate discovery  !  What  would  have  become  of  the  honor  of 
Deity,  if  by  a  well  timed  movement,  the  commentators  had 
not  manned  the  forlorn  hope,  and,  at  the  very  crisis  of  its 
fate,  ruslied  to  the  rescue  of  the  Divine  cliaracter,  and  co- 
vered its  retreat  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  inspira- 
tion had  carelessly  left  it !  Here  a  question  arises  of  suilicient 
importance  for  a  separate  dissertation  ;  but  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  disposed  of  in  a  few  paragraphs.  Perhaps  on 
another  occasion  it  may  be  discussed  at  length.  Were  the 
Canaanites  sentenced  by  God  to  individual  and 
UNCONDITIONAL  EXTERMINATION  ?  That  the  views  com- 
monly  prevalent  on  this  subject,  even  among  the  enemies, 
as  well  as  tiie  advocates  of  slavery  are  radically  wrong,  we 
verily  believe  ;  but  as  the  limits  of  this  inquiry  forbid 
our  going  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  question  so  as  to  give 
alltlie  grounds  of  dissent  from  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ions, the  few  remarks  made,  will  be  thrown  out  rather  as 
auERiEs,  than  as  a  formal  laying  down  of  doctrines. 

The  leading  commands  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaan- 
ites are  mainly  in  the  following  passages,  Exod.  xxiii.  23 — 
33,  and  33 — 51,  and  34,  11.  Dent.  vii.  16 — 25,  and  ix.  3,  and 
xxxi.  3,  1,  2.  In  these  verses  the  Israelites  are  commanded 
to  "  destroy  the  Canaanites" — to  "  drive  out" — "  consume" — 
"utterly  oveithrow" — "put  out'' — "dispossess  them"  &c. 
Quest.  Did  these  commands  enjoin  the  unconditional,  and 
universal  destruction  of  the  individnah,  or  merely  of  the 
bodt/  politic  ?  Ans.  The  Hebrew  word  Haurovm,  to  de- 
stroy, signifies  nati<>n(d  i\^  wqW  as  individual  destruction  ; 
^o//7/cf// existence,  equally  with  personal ;  the  destruction  of 
governmental  organization,  equally  with  the  lives  of  the 
subjects.     Besides  if  we  interpret  the  words  destroy,  con- 
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same,  overthrow,  &c.,  to  mean  personal  destruction,  what 
meaning  shall  we  give  to  the  expressions,  "drive  out  before 
thee;"  "  cast  out  before  thee  ;"  expel,"  "put  out,"  "dispos- 
sess," &c.  which  are  used  in  the  same  passages? 

For  a  clue  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  destroy''''  is 
used,  see  Exodus  xxiii.  27.  "  I  will  destroy  all  the  people 
to  whom  thou  shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  thitie  enemies 
turn  their  hacks  unto  thee.  Here  "  all  their  enemies'''  were 
to  tiirii  the'ir  backs,  and  "  all  the  people'^  to  be  "  destroyed.^^ 
Does  this  mean  that  God  would  let  all  their  enemies  escape, 
but  kill  all  ihQW  friends,  or  that  he  woixXd first  kill  "  all  the 
people"  and  then  make  them  turn  their  backs  in  flight,  an 
army  of  runaway  corpses  ? 

The  word  rendered  backs  is  in  the  original  necks,  and  the 
passage  ^;?«y  mean,  I  will  make  all  your  enemies  turn  their 
necks  unto  you  ;  that  is,  be  subject  to  you  as  tributaries, 
become  denationalized,  their  civil  polity,  state  organization, 
political  existence,  destroyed — their  idolatrous  temples, 
altars,  images,  groves,  and  all  heathen  rites  destroyed :  in  a 
word  their  whole  system,  national,  political,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious subverted,  and  the  whole  people  jnit  under  tribute. 
2.  If  these  commands  required  the  unconditional  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  individuals  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Mosaic 
law  was  at  war  with  itself,  for  the  directions  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  native  residents  and  sojourners,  form  a 
large  part  of  it.  "  The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  born  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love 
him  as  thyself,"'"  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  thou  shalt 
relieve  him,  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner, 
that  he  may  live  with  thee."  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a 
stranger.'''  "Thou  shalt  not  vex  a  stranger.''  "  Judge 
righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  with  him,"  "Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in 
judgment."  "  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for 
the  stranger,  as  for  him  of  your  own  country."  We  find 
also,  that  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the  cities  of  refuge, 
Num.  XXXV.  15. — the  gleanings  of  the  harvest  and  vintage 
were  assigned  to  them,  Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  and  xxiii.  22.  and  25, 
6  ; — the  blessings  of  the  Sabbath,  theirs,  Ex.  xx.  10  ;— the 
privilege  of  offering  sacrifices  secured  Lev.  22,  18 ;  and 
stated  religiourj  instruction  provided  for  them.  Deut.  xxxi. 
9j  12.     Now  does  this  same  law  authorize  and  appoint  the 
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individual  extermination  of  those  very  persons,  whose  lives 
and  general  interests  if  so  solicitously  protects?  These  laws 
were  promulgated  to  the  Israelites,  long  before  they  entered 
Canaan  ;  and  they  nnist  of  necessity  have  inferred  from 
them  that  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  would 
remain  in  it  subject  to  them. 

3.  We  (ir^-ue  that  these  coinmands  did  not  require  the 
iNDivij)UAL  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  nnconditionalit/, 
from  the  fact  that  the  /nost  pious  Israelites  never  seem  to 
have  so  res^arded  them.  Joshua  was  selected  by  God,  as 
the  leader  of  Israel  to  execute  his  tlircatnings  upon  Canaan, 
and  take  possession  of  the  land.  He  was  God's  executioner 
elected  and  commissioned  for  this  specific  object.  He  was 
invested  with  no  discretionari/  power.  God's  commands 
were  his  official  instructions,  (loing  bei/o?id  them,  "would 
have  been  impious  usurpation.  A  refusal  to  carry  them  out 
would  have  been  rebellion  and  treason.  For  neglecting  to 
obey  in  every  particular^  and  in  only  a  single  instance, 
God's  conmiand  respecting  the  Amelekites,  Saul  was  rejected 
from  being  king. 

Now  if  God  commanded  the  individual  destruction  of  all 
the  Canaanitish  nations,  Joshwdt.  disobeyed  him  in  every  in- 
stance. For  at  the  death  of  Joshua,  not  one  of  these  nations 
had  been  extirpated. — They  are  all  enumerated,  and  the 
Israelites  still  "  d}velt  among  them.''^  See  Judges  i.  5.  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  "  Joshua  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
and  of  WISDOM,  Deut.  31.  9.  (Of  course  he  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  import  of  those  commands,) — that ''  the 
Lord  was  with  him,"  Josh.  vi.  27  ;  and  that  he  '•  left  nothing 
undone  of  all  that  the  jjord  commanded  Moses;"  and  further 
that  "  he  took  all  that  land."  Joshua  xi.  15 — 23.  Also  that 
'•  the  Lord  crave  unto  Israel  all  the  land  which  he  sware  to 
give  unto  their  fathers,  and  they  possessed  it  and  dwelt  there- 
in, and  there  stood  not  aman  of  «// their  enemies  before  them." 
"The  Lord  delivered  r/////i^'»- enemies  into  their  hand,"  &:c. 

How  can  this  testimony  be  reconciled  with  itself,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  conmiand  to  destroy  enjoined  individual 
extermination,  and  the  command  to  drive  out,  enjoined  the 
unconditional  ex{)nlsion  of  individuals  from  the  country,  ra- 
ther than  their  expulsion  tVom  the  possession  or  ou-7iership 
of  it,  as  the  lords  of  the  soil  ?  It  is  true,  multitudes  of  the 
Canaanites  were  slain,  but  in  every  case  it  was  in  conse- 
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qiience  of  their  refusing  to  surrender  their  territory  to  the 
possession  of  the  Israehtes.  Not  a  sohtary  case  can  be  found 
in  which  a  Canaanite  was  killed  or  driven  out  of  the 
country  who  acquiesced  in  the  transfer  of  the  territory  of 
Canaan,  and  its  sovereignty,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  to  the  Israehtes.  Witness  the  case  of  Rahab  and  all 
her  kindred,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
Beeroth,  and  Kerjathjearim.*  The  Canaanites  knew  full 
well  the  miracles  wrought  by  God  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red 
Sea,  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  the  passage  of  Jordan,  They 
knew  that  their  land  had  been  transferred  to  the  Israelites, 
and  that  too  as  a  judgment  upon  them  for  their  sins. —  See 
Joshua  ii.  9 — 11,  and  ix.  9,  10,  24.  Many  of  them  were 
awed  by  these  wonders,  saw  God  in  them,  and  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  confiscation  of  their  territory.  But  the 
great  majority  fiercely  resisted,  defied  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  came  out  to  battle.  They  occupied 
i\ie  fortified  cities.,  were  the  most  inveterate  heathen — the 
aristocracy  of  idolatry,  the  kings,  the  nohility  and  gentry., 
the  jjriests,  with  their  crowds  of  satellites,  and  retainers 
that  aided  in  the  performance  of  idolatrous  rites,  the 
military  forces,  with  the  chief  profligates  and  lust-panders 
of  both  sexes.  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment will  at  once  recall  many  facts  corroborating  this  sup- 
position. Such  as  the  multitudes  of  tributaries  residing 
unmolested  in   the   various  tribes  of  Israel,   and  that  too 

♦Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  the  pr^srrvaiion  of  the  Gibecnite?,  and  of 
Rihab  and  her  kindred,  was  a  violaiion  of  the  conunand  of  God.  We  answer, 
if  it  had  been  we  might  expect  some  such  intimation.  If  God  had  straitly  com- 
manded them  to  exterminate  all  the  Canaanites,  their  pUdge  to  save  ihcm 
alive,  was  neither  a  repeal  of  the  statute,  nor  al*solut:on  for  the  breach  of  it. 
li unconditional  destruction  was  the  import  of  the  comirand,  would  God  have 
permitted  such  an  act  to  pass  without  severe  rebuke?  Would  he  have  esta- 
blished such  a  precedent  when  Israel  had  hardly  parsed  the  threshhold  of 
Canaan,  and  was  then  striking  the  first  blowof  a  half  century  war  7  What  if  they 
hadpas-ei  their  word  to  Rahab  and  the  Gibeonites?  Was:hat  more  binHingupon 
them  than  God's  command  ?  So  Saul  seems  lo  have  passed  his  word  to  Agag  ; 
yet  Samuel  hewed  him  in  pieces,  because  in  saving  his  li'e  Saul  had  violated 
G'ld's  command.  This  same  Saul  appears  to  have  put  ihe  same  construction 
on  the  command  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  that  is  generally  put 
upon  it  now.  VVe  are  told  th  it  he  soug  it  to  slay  the  Gibeonites  "in  his  zeal  for 
thri  children  of  Israel  and  Jndah."  God  sent  upon  Israel  a  three  years'  famine,  as 
a  punishment  for  this  act.  In  assigning  the  reason  for  it,  He  says,  "  it  is  for  Saul 
an'l  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  the  GibeonitPs."  When  David  enquired  of 
them  wha:  atonement  he  should  make,  they  say  "the  man  that  consumed  us,  and 
that  devised  against  us,  that  we  should  be  destroyed  from  remaining-  in  arty 
of  the  coasts  q/  Israel,  let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered,"  &c.  2  Samuel 
xxii.  I — 6. 
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when  these  tribes  had  "waxed  strong,"  and  the  uttermost 
nations  quaked  at  the  terror  of  their  name. 

Tiie  large  numbers  oi  the  Cauaanites  as  well  as  the  Philis- 
tines and  others,  who  became  proselytes,  and  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Hebrews — as  the  Nethenims,  Uriah  the  Hitiite, 
one  of  David's  memorable  "  thirty-seven" — Rahab,  who 
married  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah — Ittai,  with  his  six 
hundred  Gitites — David's  body  guard,  "faithful  among  the 
faithless."— 2  Sam.  xv.  IS,  21.  Obededom  the  Gittite,  who 
was  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  Levi. — Compare  2  Sam.  vi. 
lU,  11,  with  1  Chron.  xv.  18,  and  1  Chron.  xxvi.  45.  The 
cases  of  Jaziz,  and  Obil, — 1  Chron.  xxvi.  30,  31,  33. 
Jephunneh,  the  father  of  Caleb — the  Kenite,  reckoned  in 
the  orenealosries  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  one  hun- 
dred  and  tifty  thouisand  Cauaanites,  employed  by  Solomon 
in  the  building  of  the  Temple.* 

Add  to  these,  the  foct  that  the  most  memorable  miracle  on 
record,  was  wrought  for  the  salvation  of  a  portion  of  tliose 
very  Cauaanites,  and  for  the  destruction  of  those  who  would 
extermmate  them. — Joshua  x.  12 — 14.  Further— the  terms 
used  in  the  directions  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  regulating 
their  disposal  of  the  Cauaanites,  such  as,  "  drive  out,"  "  put 
out,"  "  cast  out,"  '•  expel,"  "dispossess."  (fcc.  seem  used  inter- 
chanofably  with  "consume,"  "destroy,"  "overthrow,"  (fcc. 
and  thus  indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  words  are 
used. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  generally  attached  to 
these  and  similar  terms,  when  applied  to  the  Canaanites  in 
Scriptiire  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  the  Ainale- 
kites.  In  Ex.  xxvii.  14.  God  says  "'  I  will  utterly  put  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amelek  from  under  heaven," — In  Deut. 
XXV.  19.  "  Thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amelek 
from  under  heaven  ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it." — In  1  Sam. 
XV.  2,  3.  Smite  Amelek  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they 
have,  and  spare  tliem  not,  but  slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep."  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  verses  of  the  same  chapter  we  are  told,  "  Saul  smote 
the  Amalckitcs,  and  took  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites 

♦  If  the  Canaanites  were  devoted  by  God  to  individual  and  uncondiional  exter- 
mination, to  have  employed  them  in  the  erection  of  the  ten" pie, — what  was  it  but 
the  climax  of  impiety  ?  As  well  might  thay  pollute  its  altars  with  swine's  fiesb.or 
make  their  sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
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alive,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  In  verse  20,  Saul  says  "  I  have  obeyed 
the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  have  brought  Agag  the  king  of 
Amalek,  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  Amelekites." 

In  1  Sam.  30th  chapter,  we  find  the  Amalekites  at  war  again, 
marching  an  army  into  Israel,  and  sweeping  every  thing 
betbre  them — and  all  this  in  hardly  more  than  twenty  years 
after  they  had  all  been  utterly  destroyed  ! 

Deut.  XX.  16.  17,  will  probably  be  quoted  as  conclusive, 
against  the  preceding  view.  "  But  of  the  cities  of  these  peo- 
ple which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheri- 
tance, thou  shult  save  alive  nothing  tliat  breatheth :  but 
thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them  ;  natnely  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Aniorites,  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perrizites,  the 
Hicites,  and  tJte  Jebusites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
fnanded  thee.  We  argue  that  this  command  to  exterminate, 
did  not  include  all  the  individuals  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions, but  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  (and  even  those 
conditionally,)  for  the  following  reasons. 

I.  OnlyUhe  inhabitants  of  cities  are  specified, — "of  the 
cities  of  tliese  people  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breatheth."  The  reasons  for  this  wise  discrimination  were, 
no  doubt, 

1.  Cities  then,  as  now,  were  pest-houses  of  vices — they 
reeked  with  abominations  little  practiced  in  the  country. 
On  this  account,  their  influence  would  be  far  more  perilous 
to  the  Israelites  than  that  of  the  country. 

2.  These  cities  were  the  centers  of  idolatry — the  residences 
of  idolatrous  priests  with  their  retinues  of  the  baser  sort. 
There  were  their  temples,  and  altars,  and  idols,  without 
number.  Even  their  buildings,  streets,  and  public  walks 
were  so  many  visibilities  of  idolatry.  The  reason  assigned 
in  the  ISth  verse  for  exterminatinof  them,  streno-thens  the 
idea, — ^'that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  the  abomind- 
iions  tvhich  they  have  done  unto  theif  gods.^''  This  would 
be  a  reason  for  exterminating  all  the  nations  and  individ- 
uals around  them,  as  all  were  idolaters  ;  but  God  permitted 
and  even  commanded  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  spare  the 
inhabitants.  Contact  with  any  of  them  would  be  perilous. 
— with  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  peculiarly,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  cities  preeminently  so. 

43' 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  lOth  and  11th  verses  that  those 
cities  which  accepted  the  olfer  of  peace  were  to  be  spared. 
*'  When,  thou  cotncst  nigh  unto  a  cily  to  fight  against  it, 
then  proclaim  peace  wdo  it.  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  rnake 
the  answei'  of  peace  and  open  nnto  tliee,  then  it  shall  he  that 
all  the  people  tliat  is  found  therein,  shall  he  tributaries 
nnto  thee,  and  thiy  shall  skrve  thee."' — Deuterononiy  xx. 
10,  11.  Tliese  verses  contain  the  general  rule  prescribing 
the  method  in  which  cities  were  to  be  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  give  the  whole  process  in  detail. 

1.  Tlie  olfer  of  peace — if  it  was  accepted,  the  inhabitants 
became  tributaries — if  it  was  rejected  and  they  came  out 
against  Israel  in  battle  the  Tnen  were  to  be  killed,  and  the 
women  and  little  ones  saved  alive.  See  Deuteronomy  xx. 
12,  13,  14.  The  15th  verse  restricts  their  lenient  treat- 
ment in  saving  the  wives  and  little  ones  of  those  who  fought 
them,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  afar  off.  The  16th 
verse  gives  directions  about  the  disposal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canannitish  cities,  after  they  had  taken  them.  Instead 
of  sparing  the  women  and  children,  they  were  to  save  alive 
nothing-  that  breathed.  The  common  mistake  has  been  in 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  command  in  the  15th  verse, 
"Thus  shalt  ihou  do  unto  all  the  cities,"  (fcc.  refers  to  the 
whole  system  of  directions  preceding,  commencing  with 
the  10th  verse,  whereas  it  manifestly  refers  only  to  the 
infiictions  specified  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding, 
viz.,  the  12th,  13th,  and  1 4th,  and  tlius  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  Canaanitishc\i\esi\\(iifought^\\(\  the  cities  <//g?- 
of  that  fouofht^n  the  one  case  destroying  the  males  and 
females,  and  in  the  other  the  males  only.  The  offer  of 
peace  and  the  conditional  preservation,  were  as  really  guar- 
anteed to  Canaanitish  cities  as  to  others.  Their  inhabi- 
tants were  not  to  be  exterminated  unless  they  came  out 
against  Israel  in  battle.  But  let  us  settle  this  question  by 
the  "  law  and  the  testimony.''^  Joshua  xix.  19,  20. — "  There 
was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the  children  of  Israel 
save  the  Hicites,  the  in}i(d)itants  of  Gibeon  :  all  others 
they  took  ill  battle.  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden 
their  hearts,  that  they  should  come  out  against  Israel 
IN  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  the??!  utterly,  and  that 
they  might  have  no  favor,  hut  that  he  miglit  destroy  them 
as  the  Lord  commanded  MosesJ^ 
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That  is,  if  they  had  not  come  out  against  Israel  in  battle 
they  would  have  had  "  favor"  shown  them,  and  would  not 
have  been  "  destroyed  utterly." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  a  comparison  of  all  the  passages,  which  define 
their  relations  to  the  Israelites,  together  with  all  the  direc- 
tions given  as  to  their  treatment,  compared  with  the  attending 
circumstances,  go  to  show,  that  the  great  design  of  God 
was  to  fransfer^the  territory  of  the  Canaanites  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  along  with  it,  absolute  sovereignty  in  every  re- 
spect:  to  annihilate  the  existing  political  organizations,  the 
civil  polity  and  jurisprudence,  and  their  system  of  religion 
with  all  its  rites  and  appendages  ;  and  to  substitute  therefor,  a 
pure  theocracy,  administered  by  Jehovah,  with  the  Israelites 
as  His  representatives  and  agents.  Those  who  resisted  tlie 
execution  of  Jehovah's  purpose,  so  long  known  and  publicly 
declared  were  to  be  killed  :  while  those  who  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  it,  were  to  be  sjjared.  All  had  the  choice  of  these 
alternatives,  either /?'ee  egress  out  of  the  land;*  or,  if  they 
remained  in  it,  acquiescence  in  the  decree,  with  life  and  resi- 
dence in  the  land  as  tributaries,  under  the  protection  of  the 
government:  or  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  decree, 
with  death.  That  all  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  land, 
who  refrained  from  idolatrous  rites  and  demeaned  them- 
selves as  peaceable  citizens  ;  and  those  only  driven  out  or 
destroyed,  who  willfully  persisted  in  an  opposite  course — is 
plain  from  divers  passages  of  Scripture.  See  Jeremiah  xii. 
16,  17. — "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  diligently 
learn  the  ways  of  my  people,  to  swear  by  my  name,  the  Lord 
liveth,  as  they  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal ;  then 
shall  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people  J^ 

*  Suppose  that  all  the  Canaanitish  nations,  when  they  heord  of  all  the  wonders 
wroughtfor  the  Israelites,  and  that  they  were,  on  their  march, 'ommissoned  by 
God  to  lake  possession  of  Canaan,  had  abandoned  their  territory  a'd  migrated 
to  .Ethiopia  and  settled  there.  Would  the  Israelites  have  been  olilicjed  by  the 
command  to  have  hunted  them  out,  and  chased  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
until  every  Canaanite  was  destroyed  1  It  is  too  preposterous  for  btlief,  and  yet  it 
followslcffitimstely  from  that  construction,  which  interprets  the  terms  "ccnsume," 
"destroy,"  "destroy  utterly,"  &c.,  to  mean  uncondi'ior.al  individual  extermina- 
tion. 
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[It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  preceding  Inquiry 
is  merely  au  outli/ic.  Whoever  reads  it,  needs  no  such 
information.  Its  original  design  embraced  a  much  wider 
range  of  general  topics,  and  subordinate  heads,  and  corrobo- 
rativv3S  with  an  examination  of  various  additional  objections, 
based  upon  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  besides  an  In- 
quiry into  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  same 
subject,  and  the  alleged  sanction  of  slavery  in  the  example 
and  instructions  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  To  have  car- 
ried out  and  tilled  up  the  outline,  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  upon  which  the  preceding  article  was  sketched,  and 
the  former  part  of  it  written,  would  have  swelled  it  to  a 
volume.  On  that  account,  and  for  another  reason,  jrrovi- 
deiitial  and  unperatlve,  much  of  the  foregoing  has  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  mere  skeleton  of  heads,  or  rather 
a  series  of  ijidices,  to  trains  of  thought  and  classes  of  proof, 
which,  however  hmited  or  imperfect,  may  perhaps,  afford 
some  facilities  to  those  who  have  little  leisure  for  minute 
and  protracted  investigation.] 


THE    CRUELTV    OF    SLAVERY. 

Tlie  attentive  readers  of  Anti-Slavery  publications  are  well  aware  that  the  in- 
stances of  greatest  cruelty,  are  uniformly  u:iven  on  the  testimony  of  slaveholders 
themselrcs.  So  far  as  our  own  editorial  labors  have  extended,  we  have  abstained 
from  giving  ihe  more  outrageous  violations  of  humanity,  unless  able  to  quote 
from  soutliern  publications,  or  to  refer  to  the  actors  by  name.  Were  wp  to  tell 
of  hunting  down  men  with  dogs,  burning  them  to  death  by  inches,  with  slow 
fires,  and  shooting  strangers  with  small  shot,  on  the  suspicion  of  iheir  being  run 
away  slaves,  on  the  mere  testimony  of  some  northern  traveler,  we  should  at  once 
lose  the  credence  of  the  majority  of  our  readers.  But  who  can  forbid  us  to  repub- 
lish the  statements  of  southern  men  themselves?  Who  can  refuse  to  believe 
the  official  publication  of  a  chivalrous  South  Carolinian  ?  The  following  we 
take  from  the  Georgia  Constitutionalist  of  a  recent  dale  : — 

Aiken,  (S.  C.)  December  20,  1836. 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Constitutionalist — 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  ItKjuest  I  held  over  the  dead  body  of  a  negro 
man,  a  rimaway,  that  was  shot  near  the  South  Edislo,  in  this  District,  (Barn- 
well,) on  Saturday  morning  last.    He  came  to  his  death  by  his  own  recklessness. 
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*He  refused  to  be  taken  alive— and  said  that  otiier  attempts  to  take  him  had  been 
made,  and  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  be  taken.  When  taken  he  was 
nearly  naked,  had  a  large  dirk  or  knife  and  a  heavy  club.  He  was  at  first,  (when 
those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him  found  it  absolutely  necessiiry,)  shot  at  with 
small  shot,  with  the  intention  of  merely  crippling  him.  He  was  shot  at  several 
times,  and  at  last  he  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  compelled  to  sui  render.  He  kept 
in  the  run  of  a  creek  in  a  very  dense  swamp  all  the  tune  that  the  neighbors  were  in 
pursuit  of  him.  As  soon  as' the  negro  was  taken,  the  best  meiiica!  aid  was  pro- 
cured, but  he  died  on  the  same  evening.  One  of  the  witnesses  ai  the  Inquisition 
siatel  that  the  negro  boy  said  that  he  was  from  Mississippi,  anii  bi  longed  lo  so 
many  persons,  he'did  not  know  who  his  master  was,  hut  again  he  said  his  mas- 
ter's name  was  Brown.  He  sad  his  own  name  was  Sam,  and,  when  asked  by 
another  witness  who  his  master  was,  he  muttered  pomething  like  Augusta  or  Au- 
gustine. The  boy  was  apparently  above  35  er  40  years  of  age,  about  si.\  feet 
liigh,  slightly  yellow  in  the  face,  very  long  beard  or  whiskers,  and  very  stout 
built,  and  a  stern  countenance ;  and  appeared  to  have  been  runaway  a  long  lime. 

WILLL\M  H.  PRITCHARD, 

Coroner,  (E.x.  Officio,)  Barnwell  Dist.,  S.  C. 
H;^  The  Mississippi  and  other  papers  will  please  copy  the  above." 

Remarks. 

1.  Tills  murder  was  perpetrated  by  persons  who  pretended  to  no  claim  of  pro- 
perty in  the  individual  victim.     They  suspected  him  of  belonging  to  somebody. 

2.  It  was  not  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  but  in  cold-blooded  regard  to 
the  system  which  makes  men  property.  There  was  great  care  to  take  the  man 
with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  property,  but  no  care  for  the  rights  or  feel- 
ings of  the  man. 

3.  The  negro  well  understood  the  odds  against  him,  yet  he  ran  the  risk  of  small 
shot  and  large,  rather  than  be  dragged  into  slavery. 

4.  This  publication  is  evidently  called  forth  by  a  tender  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  master,  if  master  the  poor  man  had,  and  is  designed  to  show  that  honora- 
ble being,  that  though  the  murderers  regarded  not  the  life  of  his  man,  they  did  all 
they  coidd,  both  by  "small  shot"  and  "medical  aid,"  to  save  the  life  of  his 
property. 

5.  This  "  boy"  was  "  slightly  yellow  in  the  face,"  of  a  "  stern  countenance," 
&c.,  hence  he  may  have  been  the  son  of  one  of  the  southern  signers  of  the  great 
"  compact !" 

6.  This  is  an  official  statement,  made  unblushingly,  and  published  without 
comment,  as  of  an  every  day  occurrence.  It  shows  the  tone  of  southern  feeling; 
it  stands  the  exponent  of  southern  practice.  The  murder  w-as  perpetrated  by 
a  whole  neighborhood  as  a  systematic  business  affair. 


FOREIGN    INTELLIGENCE. 

West  India  Apphenticeship.  The  Select  Committee  of  the  British  ParliamenJ 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  woiking  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  condition  of  the  Apprentices,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting 
them,"  have  concluded  their  labors  by  a  report  in  which  they  urge  certain  modifica- 
tions of  existing  laws,  "express  their  conviction,  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  any  occurience  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  minds 
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of  either  class  with  repnrd  to  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Irrperia]  Parliament  to 
I-r  serve  inviolatu  both-parls  ot  tie  solemn  engagement  by  which  the  services  of  the 
apprenticed  laborer  were  secured  to  his  employer  for  a  definite  period,  and  under 
specified  restrictions:" — So  the  miscalled  apprenticeship  will  probably  have  its  full 
course,  notwiths  ancling  the  masters'  forfeiture  of  their  claim  to  whnt  shou  d  never 
have  been  granted  them.  The  committee  say,  that  "In  ihe  evidence  which  they 
have  received,  they  find  abundant  prcol  of  the  general  good  conduct  of  the  appren- 
tices, and  of  th?ir  wilhngness  to  work  for  wag<-s  wl.enever  they  are  fairly  and  con- 
siderately treated  by  their  employers.  Jt is,  indeed,  fully  proved  that  the  labor, 
thus  voluntarily  performed  by  the  negro,  is  more  effective  than  that  which  was  ob- 
tained from  him  while  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  which  is  now  given  to  his  employer 
during  the  period  for  wliioh  he  is  compelled  to  work  as  an  apprentice.  The  mutual 
Busp.cion  and  irritation  of  the  difl'erent  classescf  the  community  appear  to  be  gra- 
dually subsiding ;  and,  on  the  (art  of  the  negro  population,  industrious  habits--,  and 
the  desire  of  moral  and  physical  improvement,  seem  to  be  gaining  ground  !" 

The  following  area  series  of  resolution:^  passed  at  the  meeting:  cf  the  Wcsleyan 
Missionaries,  (twenty-five  in  number,)  oi'  the^lntigua  Di^strict,  assembled  at  St. 
Johns,  Antigiia,  Feb.  7,  1837. 

L  "  That  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  while  it  wns  an 
act  of  undoubt^-d  justice  to  that  c>pprcsscd  people,  has  operated  most  tuvorably  in 
furthering  tiie  triumphs  of  tlu-  gospel,  by  removing  one  prolific  source  of  urimerit- 
ed  suspcion  of  r'/ligious  leacht-rs,  and  thus  opening  a  door  to  tleir  more  e.xte-n- 
eive  Iribors  and  usefuhiess — by  furnis'.iin?  a  greater  portion  of  time  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  negro,  and  thus  [reventirig  the  cuntinuance  of  unavoidable  Sabbath 
desecrations  in  labor  and  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace — and  in  its  operation  as  a 
stimulus  to  proprietors  and  other  influential  ecntlcmen,  to  cncour;  ge  re-ligioiis  tdu- 
cation  and  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  Sciipiures,  as  an  incentive  to  industry 
and  good  order- 

2.  "  That  while  the  above  statements  are  true  with  reference  to  all  the  islands, 
even  wheie  the  system  of  apprenticeship  prevails,  they  are  especially  applicable 
to  Antigua,  where  the  results  of  the  great  measure  of  entire  freedom,  sol  uuianely 
and  judiciously  granted  by  the  legislature,  cannot  be  contemp  ated  without  the 
most  devout  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God. 

3.  "That  we  regard  with  much  gratification,  the  great  diminution  among  all 
classes  in  these  islands,  of  the  most  >.inchristian  prejudice  of  color,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  it  in  tiie  government  and  ordinances  of  the  churches  of  God  with  which 
we  are  connected,  and  the  prospect  of  its  complete  removal,  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  by  the  increased  diflusion  of  general  knowledge,  and  of  that  religion 
which  teaches  to  "  honor  all  men,"  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves." 

Great  Britain  and  Texas. — A  motion  has  been  made  and  lost  by  a  minority 
of  thirteen,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  have  copies  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  Statics  and 
Mexico  laid  before  that  body.  Mr.  Hoy,  the  mover,  spoke  of  the  danger  of  Texas 
becoming  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  siid, 

"VVhen  Mexico  declared  herself  an  independent  state,  Mr.  Canning  had  en- 
tered imo  a  tieity  with  that  country,  by  which  the  Mexicans  coneented  'o  abol- 
i-ih  slavery  in  every  portion  of  their  dominions.  This  stipulation,  with  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery,  having  been  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  contracting 
p  irties,  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  cooperate  with  Mexico,  for  the  put  pose  of  se- 
curing the  desired  abolition.  It  was,  however,  quite  notorious  that  an  importa- 
tion of  slaves  to  an  enormous  ex  e;it  had  been  recently  carried  on  from  She  United 
States  into  Texas." 
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Mr,  O'Connell  s  id,  and  we  honor  him  for  saying  it, 

"  The  revolt  of  Texas  was  founded  npun  nothing  else  thnn  'he  abolition  of  Sla- 
very by  the  Mexican  government.  The  Mexican  governmenf  ot  1824  pronounced 
that  no  one  born  in  the  territory  of  Mexico  after  that  year,  should  be  born  in  Sla- 
very i  and  in  1829  they  went  farther,  and  abolished  Slavery  altogetlier,  upon 
which  immediately  followed  the  revolt  in  :he  province  of  Texas.  That  revolt 
w:is  actually  the  corstquence  of  abolishing  Slavery  in  Mexico.  The  United 
States  would  not  think  of  peopling  that  country  with  white  men.  What,  then, 
were  we  to  thii'k  of  those  who  settled  there  upon  the  speculation  of  increasing  the 
number  of  slaves — that  most  horiible  of  all  traffics?  He  would  say  that  they 
ought  to  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  feeling.  It  was  revoltmg  to 
think  of  it — to  think  of  breeding  up  human  beings  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
slaves  and  selling  them — of  stocking  farms,  as  it  were,  and  estimating  the  proba- 
ble number  of  women  necessary  to  be  kept  for  a  certain  n  jmber  of  men — of  breed- 
ins^  up  children  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  just  as  they  would  do  sheep,  and  calcu- 
iatinghow  s.)on  they  would  be  ripe  for  the  market.  It  was  a  blot  which  no  coun- 
try but  America  would  suffer  to  stain  their  history.  No  naiion  was  ever  degra- 
ded by  sucli  a  crime  except  your  high  spirited  North  American  republic. 

Geohge  Thompson,  the  devoted  friend  of  the  slave,  is  lecturing  in  Scotland  wiih 

undiminished  arlor — increased,  if  that  were  possible.    He  has  lately  replied  to 

Prof  Stowe's  calumnies.    The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Emancipator  for  April  6, 
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DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS. 

The  first  session  of  the  24th  Congress  honored  the  right  of  petition  in  regard  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Districtof  Columbia,  by  the  early  appointment  of  a 
Committee  headed  by  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Carohua,  to  which  all  papers  touch- 
ing the  a  ita'ing  subject  were  to  be  referred,  and  which  was  to  remain  stagnf;nt 
as  a  sink  till  the  end  of  the  session,  when  it  was  to  overflow  with  such 
tremendous  force,  ;is  to  put  abolitionism  forever  at  rest.  In  due  time  the  grand 
disgorgement  took  place  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  report.  The  whole  of  it 
was  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  We  are  inclined  to  think  few  persons  took 
the  trouble  to  read  it,  and  those  who  did,  found  in  it  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  again  petition  Congress  fo  "establish  justi'-e"  in  the  tcrnttTy  which 
lies  under  its  "  exclusive  legislation."  But  in  the  following  resolution  appended 
to  the  report,  (and  passed,  ayes  117,  noes68,)  every  honest  freeman  found  a  reason 
why  he  should  petition. 

"  Resolved,  ihat  all  Petitions,  Memorials,  Hesoludons  and  Propositions, 
relatimr  ire  amj  way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  to  the  suhject  of  Slavery,  shall 
without  being  either  printed  or  referred,  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  that  no  further 
action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  soothing  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  There 
were  men  ready  to  ask  the  24th  Congress  how  long  it  intended  to  I'ersisi  in  this 
outrageous  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Petitions  were  again  poured  in  at  the 
opeaing  of  the  second  session.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  because  he  had  too  much  conscience,  or  because  his  party  was  in  reed  of 
abolition  votes,  decided  that  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Pinckney  applied  only  to  the  ses- 
sion in  which  it  was  passed.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  same  infamous  resolu- 
tion, without  any  material  alteration,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Hawes  of  Kentacky, 
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and  driven  throujrh  by  the  beetle  and  vsedge  process  of  the  previonx  (^esiion. 
(Ayes  12i),  noes  69.)  Such  was  the  fate  of  110,000  petitioners,  praying  for  the 
mere  naked  "  inalienable  rights"  of  man  in  the  common  capital  oiihis  free 
country! 

It  hardly  need  be  said  tiiat  this  resoluion  irainpl  s  on  the  Constiiution.  That 
instrument  ordains  that  the  right  of  petition  si. all  not  be  abridged.  Yet  the 
House  of  Represent  uives  have  resolved  that  on  one  subject,  confessedly  within 
their  pjwer,  they  will  hear  nothing  from  the  people,  no  matter  how  great  the 
number,  even  if  a  majority  were  to  petition. 

The  Hon.  John  Quiiicy  Adams  has  well  earned  the  thanks  of  the  human  race 
by  his  linn  and  manful  opposition  to  this  usurpation  of  the  spirit  of  Slavery.  Nei- 
ther threats  of  assassination  ncr  the  more  dreadful  enginery  of  scoffs  and  sneers 
have  driven  him  from  his  post.  The  question  raised  by  hitn,  whether  a  psution 
from  slaves  came  within  the  scope  of  the  gagging  resolution,  opened  the  hearts  of 
the  slaveholders,  and  showed  on  what  terms  we  are  permitted  to  live  and  breathe 
by  our  southern  masters.  Freemen  will  not  fail  to  be  edified,  and  to  learn  the 
value  of  that  "dignity,"  which  the  House,  by  a  solemn  vote,  affirnud  wtuld  be 
impaired  by  listening  to  the  petition  of  a  slave. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  nobly  stood  by  Mr.  Adams  atd  his  colleagues. 
Her  legislature  has  spoken  out  in  a  firm  voice  against  the  usurpation  of  Congress ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  her  Senate  passed  -unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion d-claring  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  asserting  that  the  early  exercise  of  the  right  is  de- 
manded by  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  world  and  by  humanity.  Tnis,  with  the 
noble  message  of  Gov.  Ritner  of  Pennsylvania,  cannot  but  rejoice  the  heart  of 
every  friend  of  the  slave. 
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A  ■practical  treatise  on  the  law  of  slavery;  bciiig  a  compilation  of  all  the 
decisions  made  on  that  subject,  iji  the  several  courts  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
state  courts.  With  copious  notes  and  references  to  the  statutes  and  other  aiithcri- 
ties,  systematically  arranged.  By  Jacob  D.  Wheeler,  Esq.  Counsellor  at 
Law.  New  Yoru,  .Vllau  Pollock,  jr.  ;  New  Orl  ans,  Benjamin  Levy  ;  1837. 
pp.  476.     Price  85  00. 

The  public  is  here  presented  with  a  flood  of  judgments  in  which  justice  seldom 
gets  her  nose  above  the  surface.  The  book  will  be  useful  to  abolitionists  as  well 
as  slaveholders. 

The  Nahrative  of  Charles  Ball.  Just  puhli?h'^d,  a  new  edition  of  this  most 
interesting  work,  liy  John  S.  Taylor,  Bri<k  Churc  h  Chapel,  New  York,  :uid  for 
sale  a'  the  Anti-Slavcry  Office.  Pri-e  $1,25.  [Sec  review  ui  our  first  voKime, 
page  375;  and  cover  of  ihe  present  number.]  This  work  will  outlive  slavery,  by 
a  whole  eternity. 

The  Slave,  or  jMemoibs  of  Archy  Moore.  Boston,  John  H.  Eastburn, 
Printer,  1836.  2  vols.  12  mo.  pp.  170  each.    Price  81  25. 

This  is  s'ubborn  truth  in  therlrcss  of  fiction.  Those  who  are  not  troubled  with 
hearts  and  consciences  will  think  it  a  foolish  book.  But,  whoever  else  treats  it  as 
a  mere  fiction,  slaveholders  will  not. 
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